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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Thb origin of the enterprifle which the Translator has undertaken, 
in rendering into English the present work, is traceable to a fact in his 
own experience. When, some years since, he commenced a more 
methodical and thorough course of musical studies, he at once found 
himself without the requisite helps. Notwithstanding he possessed him- 
self of such books as could be found in this country [America], there still 
remained a most obvious and important deficiency. These books were 
all perceived to be defective in two particulars ; first, in the absdutewant 
of matter^ and secondly, in ihe manner of communication. A great 
many things which were continually sought for, and which it is seriously 
important to every musical student to know, were not to be met with in 
any of them. Thus a deficiency was seen to exist, which must leave the 
mind in ignorance, conjecture, and doubt, on many points most vitally 
• concerned both with musical knowledge and musical practice. Indeed, 
this defectiveness extends even to matters involved in common, every- 
day musical performance ; and so great is the chasm which it leaves in 
all the instructions relating, to Harmony and Composition, that the latter 
can scarcely be said to be taught at aU. On the other hand, as it regards 
the manner in which these books present their instructions, it was found 
to be, as universal experience declares it to be, confused, pedantic, bHnd, 
and misleading. Their intricate and complicated forms of expression ; 
their afifected, foreign, pedantic terms; their general looseness and 
obscurity of style, render it, on the one hand, almost impossible to get at 
their real meaning at all, while, on the other, by interposing unnecessary 
and almost insuperable difficulties in the way of the learner, they either 
dissuade him from his attempts altogether, or needlessly encumber, 
obstruct, and retard his course of advancement. 

Such a deficiency being found to exist in the necessary facilities for 
musical acquisition, the thought occurred, that in Germany — the garden 
of musical cultivation and the richest field of musical science on earth — 
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that land so distinguished for general research, thought, and profound 
scholarship — something might be found which would supply this chasm. 
Accordingly, after a series of inquiries, prosecuted with this view for some 
length of time, it was ascertained that Godfrey Weber's large treatise on 
Musical Composition was, of all others, the work to be chosen. The 
reasons which have led to such a determination are briefly as follows : 

The personal properties of the man are those which render him 
pre-eminently qualified for the task of producing such a book. He 
possesses* an able intellect^ combined with a large share of common sense 
and sound judgment. He is, moreover, distinguished by one other 
attribute, which is as rare as it is valuable ; namely, a facviUy to teach. 
That simple, clear, lucid train of ideas which makes everything plain in 
its wake, is pre-eminently his. He seems always to move in sunbeams. 
His thoughts, though deep and comprehensive, are nevertheless simple 
and plain ; and while he is peculiarly philosophical in his habits, and is 
always answering, in a most agreeable and satisfactory manner, the ^' whys'* 
and the " wherefores** which spontaneously arise in every student's mind, 
he at the same time does it in such a way as not in the least to cloud his 
communications, but, on the contrary, rather to enhance the welcome light 
in which he makes us see the things he wishes to present. He moreover 
superadds to his other qualifications a classic and liberal education. As 
a writer on music, his reputation is above that of any other man in 
Germany. 

Godfrey Weber^s Treatise on Musical Composition is the great work of 
his life. It is now more than twenty years since he published his first 
edition. During this long period, it has been an object of constant 
attention and effort with him to add to it every possible improvement, 
and to render it entirely a standard work of the kind ; and the two sub* 
sequent editions, published, the one in 1824, and the other in 1832, 
bear ample testimony to the success of his endeavours. The reputation 
of his work has steadily risen, from the first day of its publication to the 
present hour ; and it is probably safe to say, that, all things considered, 
no book of the kind holds so high a standing in Europe at the present 
time, as does Godfrey Weber^s Theory of Musical Composition. The 
only works that can compare at all with it, are Boniface Asioli's " H 
Maestro di ComposizionCy* Anton Reicha's " Traiti de haute Composition 
Musicals** and A. B. Marx's " Kompositionslehre /''f hut these works, 
though each possesses its peculiar merits and holds a high pre-eminence 
above other works of the kind, are still, all things considered, secondary 
to the work of Godfrey Weber, and especially so in their relation to this 

* Mr. Warner should have employed the past tense. Gottfried Weber died 2l8t. 
Sept. 1639, in the 60th year of his age. He was bom Ist March 1779.— Ed. 

t At the time this preface was written, only 2 vols, of Marx's Theory had appeared* 
—Ed. 
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country. They (especially D^. Marx and Reicha) aim more at particular 
excellencies ; Godfrey Weber more at general and universal ones. Per- 
haps there could not be a better proof of the universally acknowledged 
merits of Weber's work, than the fact, that as soon as it was published, 
especially in its later editions, musical writers all over Europe went to 
work at manufacturing books out of its materials and in imitation of its 
peculiar properties. Some idea, moreover, may be obtained of the es- 
timation in which it is held in England, from the following remark of an 
English writer in A. D. 1829, to wit : " O/* WZ the books ever written oft 
the science, this is the most important, the most Mluable/* 8fc. 

One valuable property peculiar to Weber is the copious fulness and 
minute detail with which he treats his topics. There are writers who 
glance at almost everything and yet give us no distinct idea of anything. 
But such a writer was not Godfrey Weber. The subjects which he takes 
up, he treats. He makes us fully understand them. He leads us all 
around them, and shows us how they look on every side. If they are 
buried up in rubbish, he clears them of that rubbish, and lets us see them 
in the naked light of simple truth ; if they are beset with difficulties, he is 
sure to notice the fact, and either to remove those difficulties or to tell us 
how to estimate them. The ejBTect of all this is to give us clear, well-defined, 
and practical ideas — a species of knowledge which we can use. It is only 
this full and perfect grasp of a subject that can give us a commanding power 
over it, and enable us to make a practical appropriation of it ; and it is for 
the want of such a complete and exact knowledge of things, that the partial 
acquaintance with them which we do enjoy is so often of no practical avail 
to us. Weber had his eye upon this £Etct, and has studiously adjusted 
his work in accordance with it. He has taken great pains to give us a 
personal and independent possession of things— to make our ideas so clear 
and so fiiU as to confer upon us a complete mastery of the subjects to 
which they relate. On this point Weber's work holds a rare distinction ; 
— ^a distinction which, together with the other unprecedented excellencies 
of the work, has mad§ it the basis of a musical revolution in Europe, and 
which will perpetuate its popularity long after that of other works, both 
antecedent and subsequent to it, shall have been lost in the shade. 
Works of this kind but seldom appear. Indeed, there are but few men 
qualified to write them, either by their power of intellect, on the one 
hand, or their sound practical judgment, on the other. Several treatises 
on Musical Composition have appeared in Europe quite recently ; but 
none of them evinces the ability of Weber's, none of them sheds so rich 
a light on the field of the science, none of them is destined to wield so 
powerful and enduring an influence upon the musical condition of the 
world. 

Weber's work is pre-emiii>3ntly adapted to this country. Its admi- 
rably clear and simple style^ taken in connection with the copious detail 
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of its matter, renders it, as the author himself very justly observes, 
peculiarly appropriate to those who have but little or no present ac- 
quaintance with the subject. It is, truly, just the book that we need. 
On the one hand, it is the best authority that the world contains ; on the 
other, it is simple and easy to be understood. The very copiousness of 
the work is, for us at least, one of its best traits. No impression could 
be more false or absurd than is that so currently entertained by the mass 
of community on this point. Brevity has universally been sought, while 
it is the very last thing th\t should be sought. If knowledge is to be 
acquired easily y or fully, or accurately^ copious treatises, not abridgments, 
are the ones to be used. Counter as this idea is to the general current 
of opinion, no one who tests it by experiment will fail to find it true. 
And welcome indeed to our shores should be a work so well adapted in 
this respect, as is Weber's, to the condition and wants of our country. 

The first part of the work, embracing ^ I — C, is made up of pre* 
liminary matter. Its object is to prepare the way for what follows, and 
hence it consists, as its title imports, of General Musical Instruction. 
This portion of the work is adapted to every one who studies music in 
any form whatsoever, — to every one who wishes to learn to sing, or to 
play (as, e, g, the pianoforte, the flute, the violin, or any other instrument*), 
or to lead, or to teach. It embraces first principles, things which lie at 
the foundation of all musical knowledge and attainments. Hence it is a 
book which should be, not only in the hands of every beginner in music, 
but also in the hands of every one, who, though he may have studied 
music more or less, has never enjoyed the advantages of that enlarged, 
thorough, and standard instruction which this work contains. 

But no musical student who has an inquisitive mind, or who means to 
make solid attainments in the art, will rest satisfied until he has possessed 
himself of the entire work. There are many subjects of such a nature 
that they cannot be treated in a brief form, and it happens, that, in music, 
some of these are subjects of the highest interest and of the most funda- 
mental importance. Take, for example, the subject of scales, keys, 
modulation, and the like. Things of this nature should not be unknown 
to a single student of the art. They are even elementary. They lie at 
the very entrance of the musical temple. But these ar d vai'ious other 
topics, essentially connected with the very first principles of musical 
science, and too material to every learner — no less the practical than the 
theoretical — to be dispensed with, require a far more extended treatment 
than is compatible with the size of any small volume, and indeed pre- 
suppose other instructions which are connected with the science of 

* Ad attempt to learn to play an instniineiit without an acquaintance with the funda- 
mental principles of all music, is a gross error in principle, and a great personal disad- 
vantage.^ The effect must always be, to obstroct the progress of acquisition, and to 
render the attainment extremely imperfect, even when made. 
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Harmony and Composition. And besides, the intimate connection which 
the more immediately j^roc^ica/ holds with the theoretical, always renders 
the one more or less defecfire without the other. A knowledge that in- 
volves the remoter principles of the art and surveys the whole ground, is 
not only more satisfactory in itself, but likewise more available. It puts 
a different shading on a man's acquisitions. It g^ves him additional power* 
It enables him to wield a stronger influence. And it is for this reason 
particularly that every teacher of music, in whatever department, should 
be advised by all means to avail himself of the information contained 
in this book. Were he but apprized of the additional ability with 
which it would enable him to execute, and the additional success which 
it would cause to fall upon his labors, he would not be without it. This 
work, moreover, is by no means theoretical in the sense of non-prac- 
ticed. The word theory seems rather an unfortunate one to be used in 
this connection. To the apprehension of many, it carries the idea of 
something that is far removed from the practical and the ueefulf and 
that is attended with no real, substantial advantages ; while, in point 
of fact, the term, as employed in the present instance, designates a body 
of principles, and a mass of knowledge which is practical in the very 
highest degree, and which sustains very much the same relation to 
musical action, as a helm does to a ship, or a guide to a traveller, or 
sunbeams to all our operations in the external world* 

(|:y"As it respects the manner of using this work, it is to be observed, 
that, inasmuch as it consists of one entire system, consecutively con- 
nected together, it will be necessary always to have studied the previous 
parts, in order to be prepared to understand the subsequent ones. It 
should be a principle with the student, in his perusal of the book, to 
conquer every inch of the ground as he passes over it, to get fully and 
perfectly in possession of all the preceding matter before he attempts 
any of the following. If he adopts this course, his way will always be 
pleasant and clear, and will conduct him on, by an easy and sure progress, 
to the object of his wishes.«f^ 

The amount of labor involved in the translation and editorial super- 
intendence of a work like the present, can be duly appreciated only by 
those who have had personal experience in the same department of effort. 
Suffice it to say, however, it is such as would never have been undertaken 
by the present translator, but from the conviction stated at the beginning 
of this article, namely, that a work of this kind is seriously called for by 
the musical interests of the country. In a pecuniary point of view, it 
will be far, less profitable (if indeed it should ever be profitable at all) 
than are the other musical works already extant The price put upon it 
is very greatly below what is due for a work of its size and character. 
It was the intention of the proprietors, however, in fixing its price, to 
remove every possible obstacle to its universal circulation, and especially 
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now^ while it is on the threshold of its introduction into this country, to 
avoid everything that should tend in the least to keep our American 
musical community either from an acquaintance with its merits or from 
a participation in its advantages. The time^ it is presumed, cannot be 
distant when works of this kind will be held in just estimation in our 
country^ and will be adequately sustained by the public patronage. 

JAMES F. WARNER. 
Boston, January 15, 1842. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Practice precedes theory in the case of every art, and the latter, 
forming itself gradually upon the products of the former, constantly 
keeps at some distance behind it, so long as the art itself continues to 
make a progressive advancement. The whole is founded upon nature, 
and upon the historical developments which each particular art may 
exhibit along the course of its being. But so far as music is concerned, 
the progress made for the last ten years in practical composition has been 
out of all proportion to, that which has been realized in the correspondent 
theoretical doctrines, — the latter yet remaining in a very rude state. 
Whoever doubts the fact may readily satisfy himself of its truth by 
merely inquiring of the numerous multitude who every day fruitlessly 
endeavour to derive the requisite assistance from the treatises on Com- 
position or the miserable Thorough-bass Schools which have hitherto 
been published ! 

The more uncultivated, therefore, this field of our musical literature 
has heretofore lain, and the more imperatively and universally the demand 
for instruction upon the fundamental principles of Harmony is now 
urged upon us from all practical musicians, and from all friends of the 
art who are not satisfied with being merely mechanical practitioners or 
such shallow amateurs as can realize only the most superficial pleasure 
from the art, but who aspire to higher attainments, — so much the stronger 
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is the claim resting upon us, to furnish, as fully as possible, those peculiar 
facilities for attainment which the hitherto so much neglected theory of 
the subject can supply. 

It is an honor to the taste of our age that now so many of the better 
musicians and amateurs, even without any direct intention of being them- 
selves composers, still cherish an ardent desire to become acquainted with 
the fundamental principles by which tones are connected into melodies 
and harmonies, for the purpose of enabling themselves to conceive and 
communicate a rational idea of the good or ill effect of this or that com- 
bination of tones, and of the beauty or deformity of this or that musical 
passage or piece. # 

Such an aspiration is no less commendable in itself, than of happy 
omen to the art. The only infelicity in the case is the fal^e supposition 
on the part of this class of persons, that their more limited object can be 
attained by a correspandenth/ shorter rotdcy and consequently, misled by 
such an impression, they eagerly seize upon the shortest.mstxnciion books 
so abundantly to be found in every market under the specious titles of 
Elementary Books^ Treatises an Harmony, Thorough-iass Schools, and 
the like. The multiplicity of such books, taken in connection with the 
smallness of their size, naturally confirms the uninformed in the false 
idea that everything essential can be adequately furnished in nuce on 
this small number of leaves, — as it were in a nut, containing just that 
and that alone which inquirers of the species now under consideration 
need to know. 

I aver it as my most decided conviction, that those who think of 
arriving at the object of their wishes in 8t4ch a way, are destined to dis- 
appointment. 

A compressed general view of the contents of a systematic science 
may indeed be given in few words to ^se who are already initiated and 
expert in that science. To such, the spirit of the whole may be com- 
municated in a few short, sententious hints ; but the idea that one wholly 
unacquainted with the subject should be able to learn for the first time 
whatever of the science is material to his purpose from such a compressed 
general view, is absolutely ridiculous ! 

The concise instruction books so much coveted, however, are far from 
being condensed sketches designed for the learned. On the contrary, — 
and this is the very misfortune in the case, — they are directly proffered 
to the uneducated, and boast of their comprehensibility and intelligibleness 
to these ! Is not this absurd ? Do we not find it necessary to use very 
many more words in making ourselves intelligible to an ignorant man, 
than to one well informed? Where then, on so few leaves, do these 
authors find room to communicate (in addition to so much that is useless) 
imy adequate or intelligible view of what is essential in Harmony and 
Composition ? The case is clear. If we would be so very brief, our 
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only alternative is, either to be positively superficial* on all points, or 
somewhat ftdl on a few, at the total expense of all the rest In the first 
case, the reader gets nothing at all ; in the second, mere disconnected 
fragments, and of coarse no idea whatever of the subject as a whole. 
Those, therefore, who think of obtaining from the little books in question 
any just conception of the nature of the subject, cannot fail of dis- 
appointment. 

It surely would be absurd, then, to look upon my present Theory as 
too copious for heginnerB. It is for the very purpose of making myself 
intdligible, not merely to the educated, but to those who are as tet 
WHOLLY ignorant OF THE SUBJECT, that I have been more full in 
many places than I should otherwise have been, — that I have explained 
in a very copious and detailed manner, many things which, if I had 
been writing only for the learned, I might either have presupposed as 
already known, or have merely hinted at in a single word ; and that I 
have not felt myself at liberty to omit anything which was either ne- 
cessary to facility of apprehension, or adapted to throw light upon the 
subsequent parts of the work.* This is the reason which has impelled 
me to be so copious as I have been, and which has made me feel, that, 
instead of being more brief, I should have been yet more full. 

Nothing certainly could be more wide of the truth than an idea 
which I have once at least heard expressed, namely, that my Theory jur^ 
supposes much, with which one must previously become acquainted from 
some other book. It requires but the most superficial glance at my first 
volumef, namely, at §§ I — C, to convince one that nothing at all is pre- 
supposed. A proposition, therefore, to engraft my work upon others, as 
one more advanced than they, confers a higher honor upon me than I 
deserve — an honor which I am under the greater necessity to decline, 
since the reader would find himself compelled, on perusing my Theory, 
to unlearn most of what he had acquired from those other sources. 

Finally, it would be a great mistake to infer from the title prefixed 
to my work, namely, the Iheory of Composition^ that it is designed more 
for those who wish to become practical composers, than for those who have 
the more limited purpose of securing an acquaintance with the principles 
of the science. Surely the doctrine of pure composition which is con- 
tained in the present volumes, and which constitutes a Grammar of the 
Musical Language, is alike indispensable to both designs. If, however, 
I had acted with the express intention of writing only for those desirous 

* In not a few instances, the carrent treatment is much worse than superficial. See, 

e. g. §§ 311, 426, 429, 451, 452, 454, 476, 522, 529, and remarks on §§ 88, 95,99, 103, 

107. 131, 189, 222, 242, 312, 320, 324, 326, 341, 483, 496, 636, 539 574, &c. &c. 

t The work was originally published in four volumes, but now in two. — ^Tb. 

The first volume of the German original comprises §§ I — C and §§ l—* 118 ; the 

fiftcond vol. ik 119—312; the third, 4^ 313— 466&» •, and the fourth, 467— 587.— £d. 
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of imderstanding the subject, but not of becoming actual composers, I 
know not how I could have written otherwise than as I have done. 

To what extent I may have succeeded in facilitating the progress of 
inquirers after musical knowledge, — whether amateurs, practical per- 
formers, or composers, — I will not, after the usual manner of preface- 
writers, alloys myself to judge. As it regards my method of treatment, 
however, though it borrows nothing firom all the systems and modes of 
exhibition which have been proposed by theorists before me, but is etricify 
and whoOy my oum, yet I do not, on that account, feel the less bound to 
acknowledge, with all the candour and fearlessness which are due to the 
truth, that I regard this mode of treatment^ as the only proper one, and 
as that alone which is adapted to the nature of the subject, or to the 
removal of the dark cloud which has arisen — not indeed so much from 
the intrinsic difficulties of the subject itself, as from the defective manner 
of treating it — ^and which has so seriously embarrassed the student's 
progress to a knowledge of his art. 

To exhibit the peculiar features of my mode of treatment in the few 
words appropriate to the present connection, wotdd be impossible. This 
must be learned from the book itself. Along the course of the work, I 
have, in the more important cases, given also, as fully as possible, Ae 
reasons for my viewsf. 

It should be farther observed, that my Treatise on the Theory of 
Musical Composition is by no means, as many suppose, intended to be a 
system, in the philosophico-scientific sense of that term, — ^by no means a 
combination of truths, all derived in the manner of logical sequence 
from one grand fundamental principle. On the contrary, it is one of the 
most radical features of my view, that the musical art is not susceptible 
of such a systematic establishment, or at least that it has thus far failed 
of proving itself to be soj. The little truth which we have as yet dis- 
covered in the realm of musical composition, consists merely in a number 
of experiments and observations upon the good or bad effect of this or 
that combination of tones. But an attempt to derive these £Eu;ts of ex- 
perience, in a logically consecutive manner, from any one leading principle, 
and to reduce them to the form of a philosophical science --to a system, 
has always thus far, as I have had but too frequent occasion already to 
remark in the course of this treatise, been destined only to a single 
defeat. We everywhere meet with the most melancholy demonstrations 
of the &ct, that theorists hitherto, instead of first investigating as fully 
as possible the individual phenomena of the goodness or badness of 



* Compare remark on § 99. 

t The peculiar and distingoishing properties of my mode of treatment on a few 
principal points are exhibited in the remarks on § 99. 
X Compare the remarks on §§ IV, X, & 99. 
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sound in case of this or that combination of tones, and then perhaps 
setting about the construction of a system, have precipitatiously and 
prematurely begun to construct such a system in the very outset^ and 
have sought to brace it up by the imposing form of a mathematical 
foundation ; and when afterwards^ as must naturally and necessarily be 
the case^ a mnltitude of phenomena present themselves which disagree 
with and oppose the system thus hastily adopted, they, instead of suffering 
ihemselyes to be awakened thereby from their blissful dream of confidence 
in their system, seek rather to dispose of the difficulty by consigning these 
phenomena to the category of exceptions, liberties, licenses, ellipses, and 
catachreses ! The present work claims only the merit of sifting the before- 
mentioned deductions of experience by a more exact investigation, of 
increasing their number by original observations, and then of combining 
them together in a regularly connected form, always grouping into one 
class those which are similar to each other, and arranging them in the 
most natural order, so as to present a clear and intelligible exhibition of 
facts and results. Hence I denominate my work merely an attempt 
TOWARDS A NATURALLY ARRANGED THEORY* : the title of System, in the 
strict sense of the term, is too high sounding for me. Its adoption would 
exhibit me under false colors. 

[The author extends this preface some twenty pages fiviher. In addition to what is 
contained in the above extracts, he offers his readers an apology for having so frequently 
quoted his own compositions to illustrate his principles, and for the long delay of the 
subsequent parts of his work after the publication of the first volume. But he devotes 
most of that portion of the preface which is here omitted, to an exhibition of the gross 
plagiarisms committed upon himt. Musical writers in Crermany, Italy, and France had 
made the most liberal use of his materials, and in some instances had even constructed 
entire treatises upon his principles. In speaking of the eagerness with which some of 
his copyists had sought to purloin his matter, and of the miserable failures which they 
had committed in attempting to construct out of it books of equal merit with his, the 
author thus proceeds :] 

Immediately after the appearance of the first volume of my theory, 
and while the second was scarcely yet extant, these gentlemen went to 
work at manufacturing out of these first two incomplete volumes their 
so-called Elementary books on Harmony and Musical Composition, Ex- 
hibitions of the doctrine of Harmony, Thorough-bass Schools, &c. which, 
generally speaking, consist of a literal transcript of a fourth part of my 
paragraphs, with the omission of the intermediate portions (!), and thus 

* The original title of this work is '< Versttch einer geordneten Tkeorie der Tonseix- 
kunsV—ED. 

t The works referred to are : Joh. GotUob Werner'' s ** Darstellung der Harmonielehre*' 
(Leipzig 1818 and 1819), Fr. Schneider^ s " Elementarbuch der Harmotde und Tonsetz- 
kunst" (published in England, in 1828, under the title : '* Elements of Musical Harmony 
and Composition*'), Z>. JeUnsperget^s **L*Harmonie au commencement du 19 ™« si^le. 
(Paris 1830), and several articles in Lichtenthal's ** Dizionario della Musica** 
(Milan 1826).—Ed. 
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with the loss of the connection^ and which accordingly leare unsupplied 
a deficiency of all the matter^ absolately essential as it is to the entireness 
of the Theory, which they could not transcribe from the subsequent 
volumes of my work, because the latter were not yet published. They 
have then offered for sale in the public market the frippery of an arbitrary 
amount of stolen individual paragraphs, scraped together in this miserable 
manner from a new system with which as yet they were but partially 
acquainted. By such an operation, they have stolen from me even the 
yet unripe fruit of a stalk but partially grown, and that too with an air 
that would indicate as if this fruit had been raised upon their ovmjield: 
for, my paragraphs, positions, modes of representation, tables, figures, 
&c. which are different from anything heretofore taught ; also my newly 
introduced modes of designation (as, e. g. those of ^ 41, 52, 58, 97, &c.) 
— they have unscrupulously transcribed into their books, as if they were 
tke original authors of them. 

That the works of these gentlemen, manufactured in the manner 
described, cannot, in the very nature of the case, be otherwise than ex- 
tremely vicious, deceptive, and misleading ; that they have, in consequence 
of an unwise mutilation, expressed obscurely and even &Isely that which 
I had taken pains to represent clearly, and the like,~is as much a 
matter of course as it is of reality. It is especially unfortunate for me,- 
in this case, that those readers of such works, who know that they are 
intended to be drawn from my Theory, and who imagine that they will 
be able, at a very cheap rate, and in a so much coveted brief form, to 
learn from them my doctrines, are led, on being disappointed in finding 
there only a universal defectiveness, a want of consecutive connection, 
and a deceptive superficialness, to the belief that they will find in my 
Theory itself the same faults. 
[The author concludes as follows :] 

I must be permitted, in conclusion, to say a few words in justification 
of the freedom with which I have so often ventured to speak of venerable 
and established doctrines as only half true or as wholly false. I certainly 
take no pleasure in differing from others, any farther than I am compelled 
to differ by a regard to truth. Nor will I apply to these revered systems 
of olden days and to the inextinguishable race of their ancient and 
modern regenerators, Gothe's humorous figure of the old castle, originally 
built with childish precipitation, and afterwards, for the sake of covering 
the defects of its original plan, furnished with the most variegated modern 
bulwarks, trenches, towers, balconies and port-holes, and enlarged by 
additions, wings and porticos, connected with one another by the most 
singular galleries, halls, and passage-ways, — a castle which — ^though 
indeed for the simple reason that it has never been seriously attacked — 
has never been taken, and hence has acquired and still enjoys the repu- 
tation of being invincible, while in truth it has long since crumbled to 
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ruins in itself and now stands a mere vacant shell ; invalids being its only 
defenders, though these, it is true, consider themselves quite prepared 
for attack 1 &c. No, I aver it, no one is more willing than myself to 
award all due respect to the meritorious exertions of our fore-fathers to 
establish a theory. But sacred as is the duty of thankfully acknowledging 
what they, long before we had a being in the world, have done in their 
way for the art and for its doctrines, yet we are equally bound not to 
forget, that they have committed to us the business of a more mature 
cultivation, of a more rigid scrutiny, and of farther and deeper research 
in general. Hence, if we would rightly honor the fathers of our theory, 
if we would rightly follow their example, we must, as they did, think 
and examine for ourselves, and not merely echo just what they said, and 
in just the way they said it before us, and thus, like the flock following 
the bell-wether, blindly trot on in the path which they trod. 

Seneca (De vita beata. Cap. I.) warns us against such an implicit faith, 
in the following forcible words: '^ Nihil magis prteetandufn est, quam ne 
peearumritu sequamur antecedentium gregem, pergentes non quaetmdum 
est, sed qtui itur y" — '^ Nothing is more to be commended, than that we 
do not, like senseless sheep, implicity follow the flock of our predecessors, 
and thus go, not whither we ought, but whither they go." 

GFR. WEBER. 
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CORRECTIONS. 
VOL. I. 



Rehabx. — Owing to the numermu and wholly unacknowledged errors in Mr. Warner'f 
edition, and to many mistakes in the original, it has been impossible, with ereiy care, to produce 
the present edition altogether free from faults. Those of chief importance are marked $^ ; 
and should the minateness of the others excite the reader's smile, it is hoped it will be one of 
satisfaction at the efforts of the present Editor to attain the greatest accuracy. 

4^ Page B, line 21 y for c'read eT 

\4^ — 32, for four-Toiced read four-part. 

25, — 11, /br p. 71 reorf p. 63t. 

26, — 14, /or §182 r«kl§ 182(A). 

65, — 3, the parenthesis should stand after the comma. 

96,-4 from below, for § LXXVIII read § LXXVII. 

113, line 2, Remark. The inverted commas after ** two" should stand at the end of 

the next period, after the word *' measure." 

121, — 2, ybr Toices react parts. — 

- lb. secqpd staff, fourth measure. The last note should beX 
137, at the bottom of the page, /or (Fig. 61, t.) read (Fig. 62, t.) 

162, line 14, huert (§ 123) after the word '« hereafter." 

165, — 'iS,for .nine- read -ninth-. 

176, ui the heading of 63 bis ^ for Tones read Tone. 

^gf- 185, line i of § 69, for not be far read not be too far, 

^^ 202,— &,for\6Sread^QSquater. 

203, — 15,/or appeared read i4>i»ear8. 

g^ ib. — 26,/>r admitted read omitted. 

206, — 6 of § 89, for smalltead mmor, 

217, — 10 and 15,^ p. 210 read p. 208. 

gx- 222, — 17, for fimdamentaljifth TeaAfimdamontal third. , 

224, — 29,/or 228 reorf 288. 

233, — 9 from below, dele pre- _ 

238, first measure of Fig. 142, in the treble. The b should stand before g. 

241, line 10, /or § 485 rearf § 483. 

282, Fig. 173 1, the last 8 in the staff should stand on the MM line. 

^^ 288, line 2 from below, /or mMor four-fold read minor four-fold. 

293, — 4frombelow,/»-<!Df r«K«c8. 

299, vertical line, for Key read Keys. 

gy 319, line 11 from below, /or harmonies read harmonics. 

^^ 333, — 8 from below,/or § 191 read § 192. 

336, Fig. 181, third note in the base, /or c second space read B second hne. 

338, Fig. 185, fourth measure, /or Qg read Hg. 

ib. Fig. 186, fourth note in the base, /or e read d third line. 

342, Fig. 190, 1, the highest note of first chord should be"e. J oj 

344, Fig. 193, fir VI read vi, under second chord. r "J " flg 

348, Rg. 200, 0, the notes in the last measure should read thus I g & 

360. for Fiir. 112 read F'ut. 212. t 



360,ybr Fig. 112 read Fig. 212. ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

361, the mark of transidon ^ over the last note of the first measure should be over the 

penultimate note'9. 

363. line 5,/or fig. 207 read fig. 207, *. 

372, — 15 from below, for a : ii read a : on. 

■• 389, — 6, /or 36th r«Mf 36th. 

• 410, forY'f read Vl^, under the thirteenth measure. 

411, the figure 7 should stand under the 3rd quarter of the 19th measure. 

416, the braces above the treble suff should extend over the notes thus : the JInt 

brace fromFtoB; ihe second from C to B \ the <AW from c to b ; the 

fourth from Fto F. (Compare the braces below the representation of the key- 
board.) 
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INTKODUCTION ; 

COMPKI8INO 

GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL IDEA OF MUSICAL SOUND, OF THE MUSICAL ART, AND OF 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 



DIVISION I. 

MUSICAL SOUND. 

§1. 

In order to acquire a just and accurate idea of musical sound and of the art 
connected with musical sound, i. e. the musical art, ^e must begin with the 
idea of sound in general. 

Under the term sound we comprise every thing in general which is percep- 
tible to our sense of hearing, every thing which we perceive through the ear, or, 
in a word, every thing hearable. 

Every such sound consists, as we know, in the sensation excited on our ear 
by the oscillation (the shaking or vibratory motion) of a body whose vibrations 
are conveyed to the nerves of our ear, or to our organ of hearing, by the air, or 
by any other intermediate body, where the sensation is excited which we call 
hearing, (Hence Chladni very correctly defines the idea of hearing, in a phy- 
siological point of view, in the following manner : " Hearing is nothing else 
than a vibratory motion perceived by means of the auditory nerves." Akustik, 
§ 231.) 

An essential difference of sound, however, depends upon the circumstance, 
whether such vibrations are of one and the same degree of quickness, or a part 
of them are more quick, and another part more slow. 

A sound of the former species (t. e. where the vibrations are all equally 
qniek or equally slow) may be named a simple sound; in the language of art, 
it is called a musical sound. Our ear is capable of distinguishing, in the case 
of CTieh a sound, whether the vibrations are quick or slow ; and in so far as we 
perceive the sound as consisting of slow vibrations, we call it low ; and in pro- 
portion as we perceive it as consisting of vibrations following one another in 
quicker succession, we call it high. 

VOL. I. B 
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A musical sound which we recognize as a sound of a definite^ni^cA, we usually 
denominate a tone. 

From this analytical view of the subject there arise the following definitions: 

Sound is the hearable action of a vibrating body. 

A MUSICAL sound is a simple or unmixed sound, a sound of a perceptible^ 
determinable pitch*. 

A tone is a musical sound of a known pitch, a sound regarded as being of a 
certain heightf. 

In contradistinction from the simple sounds above mentioned, we may call 
those which do not consist of vibrations of one and the same velocity, mixed 
sounds. The vibrations in this case are so totally dissimilar among them- 
selves, that the ear cannot distinguish a definite pitch of sound in them, and 
hence they may be denominated confused sounds or sounds of an impercep^ 
tibl€y indeterminable pitch, or mere sounds, toneless, unmusical sounds, because 
the ear perceives a sound, but no tone— no sound of a recognized or of a 
recognizable pitch. We also use the term noise for a sound of this character. 
(Ck)mpare § V, at the end.) 



§11. 



For the sake of more perfectly elucidating and establishing the definitions 
just given, we will subjoin a few experiments as examples and illustrations. 

(1.) That sound is the e^ectofthe vibrations of a body, can easily be shown. 
If, e. g. we bend together the two ends of a tuning-fork, and then suddenly let 
them go, they immediately spring apart, but do not at once remain at rest 
in that position, but continue to oscillate to and fro for some length of time. 
We can feel this oscillation by our hand, and possibly even perceive it with our 
eye. Such vibrations, in the case of long, rather thick and moderately strained 
strings, are still more obvious to our senses. As long as the trembling or 
vibrating motion of such a body continues, we hear the sound, and its strength 
diminishes co-ordinately with the strength of the vibrations, until at length the 
one vanishes and disappears with the other. 

* i. e, A sound whose pitch may be ascertained, a sound which can be distinguished 
as a high sound or a low sound, though not necessarily thus distinguished in fact. — Tr. 

f t. e. A sound which is not only capable of being distinguished as high or low, but 
which actually is thus distinguished, a sound which is regarded and treated as having 
a particular pitch, as, e.g. when we conceive or speak of a sound as represented by a 
letter of the alphabet, we conceive and speak of it in its character as a tone, because 
the letters which are thus employed always represent musical sounds which are of a 
certain definite pitch. 

So also when we speak of a musical sound as employed in a tune or in musical com- 
position generally, we speak of it in its character as a tone ; because a musical sound 
considered in such a connection necessarily involves the idea of some particular jptYcA. 
— Tr. 
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A sound is strong or weak, just aooording ap more or fewer parts of a greater 
or smaller body are put into a strong or a weak vibration. 

Tbe appropriate bodies for the production and communication of vibrations, 
and conseqaently for the generation of sound, are elastic bodies. Thus, e, g, a 
moderate stroke on a bell, on a strained drum-head, &c. produces a louder 
sound, than a far stronger stroke on a piece of lead or on slack leather : for, 
bell-metal is very elastic, whereas lead is not, and leather becomes so only by 
being strained. And hence also, the sound of a bell becomes dull and languid 
when it does not hang freely, but stands on the ground, or in some other way 
rests strongly against some impeding body and is thereby obstructed in its 
vibrations. 

For this reason, particularly elastic bodies are employed for musical instru- 
ments, as, e, g, bell-metal for bells, — steel for tuning forks, for the steel-clavier, 
for the ceoline, and for steel-harmonicas, — strained wire or gut-strings for 
stringed instruments, — glass for the glass-clavier, for glass-harmouicas, and the 
like. In organ pipes, and especially in the labial or lip pipes (the so-called 
flute-work), and in other wind instraments, the column of air contained in the 
pipe is itself the vibrating, sound-giving body, which is put into a vibratory 
motion by the friction arising from a current of air thrown into the pipe, and is 
thus made to produce tones. 



REMARK. 

In the so-called i<mgut or reed pipes of the organ (ivyavx d anche), the tongue or 
reed, rather than the column of air, is the body that determines the sound* , while the 
body of the pipe and the mass of air vibrating therein seem rather only to modify the 
character of the sound, and to give it its peculiar impress (timbre), its characteristic 
qualities, than to determine absolutely its pitch — the velocity of the vibrations — the so- 
called quantity of the sound. It hence appears, that the pitch of sound in the case of 
a tongue or reed pipe depends only in part upon its greater or less length, and depends 
essentially upon the length and stiflfness of the tongue, so that we can at pleasure tune 
one and the same pipe, at one time, high, and, at another time, low, — the length of the 
pipe continuing the same,— and can produce very low tones from very short pipes; 
and, indeed, we can produce a variety of tones, at our option, from one and the same 
bodp {carpus) of a tongue or reed apparatus, at the same timef, all which could not take 
place, if the mass of air enclosed in the body of the pipe were alone the tone-giving and 
tone-determining body. — ^Now, since the pitch of sound in the case of the tongue or reed 
pipes is not entirely dependent upon the length of the column of air^ and depends in 
general upon the magnitude and form of the body of the pipe, and thus the quickness 
of the vibrations of the tongue or reed seems to be more or less obstructed and retarded 
by the counteraction of the greater or smaller column of air, — a fact very clearly appa- 
rent in the case of several other wind-instruments with reeds (as, e. g. the clarionet, 



♦ As I have shown in my Acoustics of wind instruments, in the Leipzig aUgem. 
nmsik. Zeiiung, for Jan. 1816. p. 36, and in Ersch & Gruber's Encykloptidie der W w- 
senschaften und Kunste, vol. x. Art. Bias-insirumenie,h 3, where I have attempted 
to turn the fact to practical advantage. 

t As has already been demonstrated by F. Kauffraan's Trumpet-Automaton. 

b2 
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the bassoon, &c.)» — so it would be very interesting to go into a more nice and exact 
inquiry, in what respect the tongue, at one time, and the column of air, at another, deter- 
mines the pitch of the sound, and particularly, whether the second, third, and further 
species of vibration, as they are called by Chladni, takes place in the tongue or reed 
pipes as they do in the pipes of the flute-work, — inquiries which are clearly of the 
utmost importance and of a most material practical bearing, while yet we find them 
to have been but very superficially touched upon, even if at all, by our excellent 
Chladni*. 

Thus I had written in the first and second editions of this work, in the years 1817 
and 1824. Since that time, we have been laid under great obligations to our distin- 
guished mathematician and writer on Acoustics, Prof. W. Weber, for most interesting 
developments on all these points, which he has arranged into an article in the journal 
Caecilia, Vol. XII, expressly for musicians and musical instrument manufacturersf. 

The question, how the human vocal organs produce their sounds, I believe I have 
treated somewhat more satisfactorily than had heretofore been done^ in a copious 
essay devoted to that subject in the first number of the same periodical, where, as I trust, 
I have also thrown some new light upon the afore-mentioned questions^. 



§ III. 



(2.) That a high tone is the product of quick vibrations ^ and a lower one 
is the effect of slower vibrations y may be seen from the circumstance that the 
oscillations of very low sounding strings can be perceived by the naked eye, 
while those of a higher tone cannot be thus perceived, because the higher the 
tone, the quicker are the vibrations ; and therefore, as tones ascend in pitch, the 
oscillations become continually less and less apparent, until at length they are 
no longer at all perceptible. 

We may say of a tone which makes twice as many vibrations in a 
given time as another, that it is twice as high as the other, or only half as low. 

One can easily anticipate the fact, that a tone which is twice as high 
as another is called its octave. Farther on, this term will be more perfectly ex- 
plained. 

Whether a body makes quick or slow vibrations, depends upon different 
circumstances, some of which we will here specify. 

(a) In the first place, other things being equal, a long body regularly' 
vibrates slower than a shorter one ; consequently the former sounds lower, and 
the latter high^. Hence, e, g. we have long strings on the piano-forte for the 
low tones, and shorter ones for the higher tones ; hence, long pipes in the organ 
for the base, and short pipes for the higher tones ; hence, the short octave-flute 
sounds high, and the long bassoon low ; hence, the tone of the violin string is 
higher when it is pressed down upon the finger-board, for in this case its entire 

* § 71 of his Akustiky and also in his Neuen Beitragen xur Akustik, Leipzig, 1817, 
p. 64, at § 68. 

t Comp. also the same, vol. i, p. 94: vol. viii, p. 91 : vol.xi, p. 181 : vol. xii, p. 1. 
X Comp. also Caecilia, vol. i, p. 81 ; vol. iv, pp. 155, 229; vol. viii, p. 146. 
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length does not vibrate, but only that shorter portion which lies between the 
bridge and the finger. 

Now, since the quicker are the vibrations of a body, the higher is the tone, 
and the shorter is the body ; and in exact proportion as the length of the body is 
increased, the quickness of the vibrations — the height of the tone — is dimin- 
ished ; so the quickness of the vibrations, or the height of the tone, is in inverse 
proportion to the length of the vibrating body. 

In some kinds of bodies this inverse proportion is of such a species, that a 
body of a certain length vibrates twice as fast as another body of double 
the length ; and only half as fast as one that is but half as long, while the cir- 
cumstanoes in all other respects are precisely the same. e. g. Of two strings, 
which are exactly alike in all respects, except that one is only half as long as the 
other, the former makes just two vibrations while the latter makes but one ; the 
tone produced by the first is tioice as high as that produced hy the last (or but 
half as low), and the tone produced by the latter is ttoice as low (only half as 
high) as that produced by the former. Mathematically expressed, the proposi- 
tion stands thus : in the case of two strings whose lengths are to one another as 
1 to 2, the velocities of the vibrations and the heights of the tones are to one 
another as 2 to 1 . 

The same proportion holds good, for the most part, under otherwise the same 
circumstances, in relation to the column of air, producing tones in organ pipes 
and in other wind instruments ; but it does not apply to such cases as that of the 
transverse vibrations of a tuning-fork, or of any other similar bar ; for such an 
article vibratesyZwr times as quick as another twice as long, and only a quarter 
as quick ox four times as slow as one half as long. Mathematically expressed, 
the pitches of the tones in two instruments of this species, otherwise alike, are 
to each other inversely as the squares of the lengths. 

{b) Secondly y a body regularly vibrates faster and gives a higher tone, the 
more stiff it is. Thus the stifihess of a body does not, like the length, stand in 
inverse proportion to the height of the tone, but in direct. In strings vibrating 
transversely, this proportion is of such a nature, that a string, in 'order to its 
vibrating twice as fast as another, must be strained with four times the degree 
of tension. Mathematically expressed, the idea is as follows : in the transverse 
vibrations of two strings, in all other respects alike, the velocities or pitches of 
the tones are to one another as the square roots of the distending forces. 

^c) The greater or less thickness and hardness of the sounding bodies has 
also an influence upon the quickness of the vibrations ; and indeed a double and 
opposite influence. 

At one time, namely, a thicker and harder body vibrates slower than a more 
thin and soft body. That is to say, the transverse vibrations of a string which 
is twice as thick' as another, all other things being equal, are only lialf as 
quick, and thus produce a tone only half as high as the other. In this case, 
accordingly, the thickness of a string and the height of its tone are again in 
inverse proportion to one another. Therefore, for stringed instruments we use 
thicker strings in order to produce the lower tones, and in part also strings 
wound with metallic wire. 
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But at another time, the greater thickness of the hody, in so jGeut as it at the 
same time increases its stiffiiess, makes the vihration quicker and the tone 
higher, so that, e, g, the transverse vihrations of a bar, fastened at one end —a 
bar that is twice as thick as another bar, vibrates twice as fast as the latter. 
Hence the fact, that the tone of a tuning-fork does not become higher, but lower, 
by filing its bars or shanks thinner; because by being thinned they lose in 
stifliiess. Here we have also an explanation of the fact, that if we strike on a 
somewhat freely suspended metallic cannon, or on an anvil standing freely, a far 
higher tone is produced thereby than the large size of the body would have led 
us to expect. For the same reason it is, that most church bells do not sound 
near so low as we should, from their magnitude, presume they would ; and we 
might obtain as low a tone (not indeed so strong) from a very much smaller^ 
though proportionably thinner, bell, either of metal or even of glass ; and hence 
it happens, that the tones of the bell on the stage perform their imitations with 
a very considerable degree of deceptiveness. — (It may be a result of a similar 
cause, that a very thinly wrought bassoon or oboe reed, or clarionet reed, more 
easily produces the low tones than the high ones, whereas a thicker and conse^ 
quently a stiffer reed is better adapted to the higher tones.) 

These and many other circumstances , whose complete treatment does not 
belong to this place, determine the pitch of the tone. Thus, in many cases, the 
pitch of the tone depends upon the form of the vibrating body, upon the manner 
and direction in which it is struck, upon the touching of this or that centre of 
vibration, and upon other similar circumstances, as Chladni has clearly shown 
in his able developments on this subject. 

But how, in particular, the pitch of tone in the case of a column of air in 
a wind instrument or in a pipe generally, is determined, I have shown in an 
ejctended article on the Acoustics of wind instruments, published in the Leipzig 
General Musical Gazette*. The subject must here, however, be entirely passed 
over, with the exception of the few points adverted to merely for the purpose of 
elucidating the abstract definitions given in § I. 



§IV. 



(3.) We may be aided in obtaining a more clear and sensible apprehension 
of the difference between mere sound, musical sound, and tone (§ I\ by the 
following example. If both ends or shanks of a tuning-fork are equally long, 
equally thick, equally stiff, and equally hard, in short, are in all essential parti- 
culars exactly alike, there is obviously no reason why the one should vibrate 
quicker or slower than the other. The fork will therefore vibrate uniformly, 
and will thus produce a pure musical sound, a sound which can be recognized 
in point of pitch, and which, on being thus recognized, can farther be regarded 

• See Leipzig allgem. musikal. Zeitung, for 1816, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 6, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
and for 1817, No. 48 and foil, and in vol. x of Erech's Encyklopiidie, Art. Bias- 
instrumente. 
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as a tone. — But conceive, in contrast to this, a tuning-fork, one of whose shanks 
is longer than the other, or thicker, or made of softer, less stiff steel, — or a 
string, a har or other body, which perhaps is thick and hard at one end, hut thin 
and soft at the other : if we set such a body into a vibrating motion, the vibration 
will be slow at one end and quick at the other. Conceive farther a body 
of unlike form, as, e. ^. an unformed block or a board, on which one strikes with 
his hand, a waggon rolling over the pavements, and the like. Such a body will 
of course produce vibrations of a very dissimilar character : those of the one 
part will check, disturb, and confuse those of the other ; the body will sound 
high and low at the same time, in a confused jumble ; and in such an entire 
want of all order and unity, of all symmetry and proportion in these hete- 
rogeneous vibrations, no definite pitch of sound will be .distinguishable, but 
merely a confused complication of sounds of different pitches, an irregular noise 
of indeterminate height or lowness. So also, if several adjacent keys of an 
organ be pressed down at once with the palm of the hand or with the whole fore- 
arm, we hear only an indistinguishable buzzing, a confusion or chaos of sounds ; 
and if we perform the same experiment on the higher keys, a horrible howling 
is heard : and if in the base, with the more powerful low registers, a dull rumble 
is heard, similar to the roaring of thunder. But what we hear in either case is 
no tone, no musical sound, since a definite pitch can no more be distinguished in 
this case than in the rattling of a waggon, in the roaring of thunder, in the rush 
of a water-faU, or in the voice of a man who does not sing, but speak. 

To produce uniform vibrations and therewith the purest possible musical 
soundif, is the design of all properly musical instruments, down to the kettle- 
drum, whose head, every where of equal thickness and uniformly strained in all 
directions, t. e, purely tuned, gives an entirely distinguishable musical sound. 
The instruments of a lower grade, on the contrary, cannot properly sound, but 
only make a noise, clink, crackle, bustle and the like, and therefore do not 
deserve the name of musical instruments : as, e. g, the drum, in which two 
different heads are found, irregularly strained, and the vibrations of the lower 
head are continually brought into disorder by the additional so-called sound- 
strings, strained under it. The same is true of all the so-called Janizary 
instruments, the so-named Turkish Becken or Cinellen (Cymbals), of the 
triangle, the tamtam, the gonggong, the bell-tree, and the like, all which may 
indeed sometimes be employed in music with good effect, in connection with 
voices and other instruments, but always only as mere accessory ingredients — 
only as an apparatus for making mere sound. 

It is not indeed in the power of our proper musical instruments entirely to 
prevent otlier vibrations than those corresponding to the tone aimed at, smaller 
accessory vibrations, occurring together with that ; so that, with and besides the 
tone that is stmck, still others also which are higher, sound at the same time. 
Thus, e, g. together with the tone of a freely vibrating string of our stringed 
instruments, stUl a mass of so-called accessory sounds or tones are produced at 
the same time : namely, one whose vibrations are just twice as quick as those of 
the principal tone, — another which accomplishes three vibrations in the time that 
the principal tone makes one, — still another Vhich vibrates Jmir times as fast 
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as the principal^ &c. : and hence the tones themselves, which, in respect to the 
velocities of their vibrations, are to one another as lto2, as2to3, as3to4, 
&c.* All these accessory vibrations or accessory tones are, after all, so light, 
almost so inaudible, that they can produce no effect at all, and consequently can 
do no injury. 



REMARK. 

Many have imagined and taught, that such a connected sounding of the so-called 
natural, or, as Prof. Maass very appropriately names them, participating tones, belongs 
so materially to the essential nature of a musical sound, that, in its absence, there 
would be no proper musical sound ! — and others have taught that at .least this associ- 
ated sounding constitutes indisputably the agreeableness of the tone. 

Hie contrary must certainly be self-evident to every one who will only consider the 
following things. In the first place, what are the tones which thus gratuitously sound 
in connection with the principal tone of a transversely vibrating string ? They are its 
octave and its fifth, and a sound which is not quite so high as the seventh of the double 

octave, &c.; thus, e. g, with the tone C, the accessory tones c g TTg^, and a tone 
between a and a|{ or 5b« and besides, a mass of others, a part of which cannot be de- 
signated by notes, so that thus (not to reckon the last at all, but only to bring five into 
the calculation), in striking the keys C, ^, &b» ^ the following chords are sounded at 
the same time : 

[C g c e], [g g f I F], [bb bt r b"^ J] and [e c f ? g"*]; 



the amount of which, in a condensed form, is as follows : 

Sounds struck Sounds occurring together, 

together. 

[c g bb^, [c g Ebi], [g a f %i [c g Fb ^], [^ B a |i]. 



or, _____«_== = 

C eg g bb c'ecgb'bae TgFb'BFacg* 



(The tones designated by the hand are the ones struck, and the rest are the associated 
accessory tones). Now these tones are for the most part not only foreign to the 
harmony, but even to the key itself. In the second place, the duplicates, occurring in 
such combinations of tones, are not of a like pitch, but, e.g. the mathematically pure 
fifth to the base tone — ^the accessory tone g is heard higher than the g fixed by the 
temperament and simultaneously occurring here as the fundamental tone of the g string. 
Fiaally, in the third place, four additional tones sound in connection, which are some- 



* See ChladnVs Akustik, § 52, p. 67 -, Kimberger's Kunst des reinen Satzes, Part I, 
p. 144 ; also the Article Beiione in £rsch*s Encyklopadie, &c. &c. 

t For an expUnation of this method of mdicating the tones, see § XIV, p. 20. — Bd. 
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what lower than 6^ / ab <^<1 d, besides a mass of others (to say nothing of parallel 
fifths, or the so-called forbidden fifths, which incessantly occar in connection with such 
associated sounds) ! 

If one takes all this into yiew, he will readily be convinced that the associated 
sounding of the accessory toned of a string is so far from belonging to the essential 
nature or to the beauty of a musical soimd, that the positive injuriousness of such an 
imperfection is prevented only by the inaudihleness of these associated tones. 

This becomes still more evident, if one considers farther, that, with the tone of a 
wind instrument, no such accessory tone occurs. Now, were the opinion in question 
a just one, the tone of a wind instrument would not be a proper one, or at least it would 
not be a perfect one. Whereas, on the contrary, our ear recognizes it, not only as a 
real, and as a proper, but even as a particularly agreeable tone ; and indeed it is very 
highly probable, that its special agreeableness is chiefly due to the fact itself, that it 
has, mixed with it, no such gratuitous, associated tones : as also the delicacy and 
mellowness and the peculiar flute-like character of the so-called flageolet sounds* of 
stringed instruments depends unquestionably, in a great measure, upon the circumstance 
that there can never, or at least extremely seldom, be mixed thereivith any gratuitous 
accessory sounds f . 

And if one still farther considers, that those accessory tones which we have thus far 
named, occur only in some species of bodies, whereas, in the case of many other hodiesy 
others occur which are, to some extent, of an entirely different character, and, so 
to speak, musically irrational accessory tones, he will see that there is no possible 
ground for the opinion that the associate sounding of accessory tones, whether of the 
one species or of the other, pertains to the essential nature or to the beauty of the 
tone. 

In view of this, we must pronounce it an instance of folly, though one of common 
occurrence, that many have imagined it necessary, in order to rendering the sound of an 
organ a proper genuine musical sound, that, together with every tone struck, there must 
sound at the same time accessory tones similar to those of vibrating strings, from pecu- 
liar and distinct accessory pipes (registers of ^M5, thirds, and of mixed intervals '.) . 
For, it is clear from what was said above, that by this means the organ sound is robbed 
of an advantage which it otherwise holds over the sound of stringed instruments, since 
we in this way give it the impurity of the string-sound, not indeed distinctly percep- 
tible, but yet, to say the least, conferring no advantage. 

But let us hear how such registers sound ! Not indeed perceptibly ill, so long as 
enough other registers are connected with them wholly to overpower their sound : but 
when, on the contrary, they are concealed by so {^vr other registers, that they can be 
distinctly heard, no man with ears can deny, that they produce a motley and horrible 
jarring of sound that is absolutely lascerating to the ear and to the feelings. 

But, secondly, as it respects the assertion that such registers of the organ give a 
peculiar energy and keenness to the sound, I have more than once tried to convince 
myself of the truth of the assertion ; but though, on the introduction of these regis- 
ters, I could indeed perceive an increase of noise, I have never been able to perceive 
any strengthening of the musical sound which could not have been produced at least 
as well, and indeed much better, by registers giving other tones — ^the proper tones 
concerned, or perhaps their octaves. Dr. Chladni undoubtedly made similar experiments ; 

* These are what are called, in England, the harmonics or harmonic sounds. — Ed. 
t Comp. the article Beitone in the Enq/klopddie, above referred to. Part 8, p. 380» 
and my Akusiik der Bkis-instrumenie, which has been heretofore mentioned. 
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for he very laconically and dryly says* : ** So far as I can jadge, all mixed registers are 
good for nothing; for their effect is rather to increase the noise than to strengthen, 
in an agreeable manner, the musical soundf.'* 

Since many musically learned men have carried their veneration for these nalural 
accessory tones of a vibrating string so far, that they have endeavoured to found and 
erect thereon the entire so-called system of musical composition, though in more recent 
times there has been a partial recovery from this dream, I shall pretty soon advert to 
this subject again in a following remark. (Page 15.) 



§ V. 

I must not omit to remark^ in this connection^ that our use of the terms 
musical sound and tone is not entirely uniform. 

In the first place^ we sometimes employ the word tone, where we are speak- 
ing not merely of tones of a definite pitch, but of musical sound generally and 
of its nature, without reference to it as being high or low. For example, we not 
nnfirequently say of an instrument, that it has a strong, a fine, an agreeable, a 
delicate, or a rough tone, by which we mean only the strength, the fiilness, or, 
in general, the peculiar character of its sound. The expression, character of 
tone [Ton/arbe] is also, as one perceives, improper}. 

Oto the other hand, the term musical sound [^Klang], or the simple term 
sound, is not unfirequently used where we are speaking of sound in reference to 
its pitch [Ton/whe], &c. 

It is also among the imperfections of our musical language, that it affords us, 
for the designation of the entire class of sounds which we have above denomi- 
nated confused, toneless sounds, sounds having no distinguishable, recognizable 
pitch, no distinct common name appropriate to all sounds of this sort. The 
above appellations are mere circumlocutions, and not properly names : while the 
term noise, on the contrary, though applicable in some cases, is not appropriate 
to all the varieties of this class, as, e, g. to thunder, to the report of a cannon, to 
the voice of a speaker, and the like. 



DIVISION II. 

THE MUSICAL ART, — MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
§ VI. 

Having, in the preceding paragraphs, somewhat fiiUy explained and illus- 
trated the proposed ideas of musical sound and of tone, we pass on now to a 
definition of the idea of the mubicax abt. 

The power of producing sounds, of expressing, communicating, and, in gene- 
ral, of making our feelings intelligible to others thereby, is distributed among 
created beings in very different degrees. Many creatures, as, e. g, fish and 

* In the remark to § 185 of his Akustik. 

t Eqmdem censeo! [So I think !] Compare our work, § 544, and the periodical, 
Caecilia, vol. ix, p. 156; vol. x, p. 143 ; vol. xii, p. 190. 

X i- e. It should be character of musical sovnd [Klangrarbe]. — Tb. 
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worms, do not possess it at all. Others can indeed produce sounds, but still no 
proper tones ; as, e. g. the horse, the crow, &c. Others again are capable of 
producing genuine tones, as the nightingale and human beings. 

Man possesses not only the power voluntarily to produce, on the one 
hand, mere sounds, and, on the other, musical sounds, but he has also culti- 
vated and improved this double faculty to a &r greater extent than any other 
creature, and has formed for himself (1) an art of speechy and (2) an art of 
tone or of music, 

(1.) A sound, whether it be a mere sound or a strictly musical sound, is 
capable, even by itself alone, and perhaps merely by its peculiar character, of 
expressing a feeling ^ as, «. g, pain, pleasure, anxiety, desire, anger, &c. ; though 
it cannot indeed express thoughts and ideas, things and events. But man has 
invented the art of voluntarily articulating the sound of his voice, t. e. of form- 
ing it into words, and of designating, by such articulate sounds, not merely 
general feelings, but also things, events, thoughts, and abstract ideas: he has 
invented speech, the art of expressing by words what he is capable of con^ 
ceiving in his mind. Indeed, he has improved this &culty into an art, in the 
higher and appropriate sense of the word; he has learned to adjust his language 
to the laws of beauty, and thus has created the arts of rhetoric and oi poetry, 

(2.) But he moreover possesses also the power of producing tones (either 
articulate or inarticulate), and of thereby expressing feelings, and of thus, as it 
were, speaking in tones. This faculty also he has cultivated according to the 
laws of beauty, and elevated into a proper art — the art of music. The musical 
art, accordingly, consists in the expression of feelings by means of tones. 

In this definition the art is designated according to its highest and most 
appropriate ideal and more poetic character or operation. In the prosaic, real 
world, however, music is prosecuted also merely for the pleasure of the ear, 
except in cases where it is done with a view solely to the display of individual 
mechanical skill in the art ; and hence, it may be defined to be the art of 
agreeably exciting and entertaining the ear by means of tones. 



§ VII. 

The technical materials of our art are, accordingly, tones ; whether tones of 
the human voice or other tones. 

That is to say, we have discovered the art, not merely of producing tones 
from ourselves by means of our voice, bot of producing them also firom inani- 
mate musical instruments. 

Music which consists in the tones of an inanimate instrument, is called 
instrumental music. Vocal music, on the contrary, or the music of singing, 
is that which consists of human tones, and indeed properly of articulate tones, 
where words are expressed in tones (for, a singing without words does not 
properly deserve the naine of vocal music, because the human throat in that 
case only performs the same office as an instrument. The same applies also to 
a singing in which the words are not intelligibly expressed, or where unmeaning 
words are sung). 
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§ VIII. 



Our agency in the musical art consists in connecting the tones into one 
whole, in a work of art, and in thus proiiucing a tone-representation or musical 
idea, a musical composition , a musical piece , and, in short, music. 

This agency, however, divides itself, according to its nature, into two 
different departments, namely, (1) ^^ inventive, and (2) the executive, 

(1.) The inventive musical art has for its object the discovery of tone- 
images or musical ideas: it is the art of inventing combinations of tones, or 
of constructing a piece of music, which shall express the feelings according 
to the laws of beauty, — the art of composing in tones : musical composition, 

(2.) The executive musical art consists in the power of properly delivering 
or of assisting to deliver a piece of music, after it is invented, either by singing 
or by the playing of an instrument. It sustains the same relation to music, as 
declamation or dramatic representation does to poetry. 

Each of the two departments of the musical art here designated can be 
treated either theoretically or practically. 

The theory of musical composition, or the doctrine of rightly putting tones 
together, in the construction of music, teaches how the tones are to be connected 
into a musical piece. It is the doctrine of the formation of a piece of music 
according to the laws of beauty. 

A practical exercise in the art of musical composition is the actual inven- 
tion of connections of tones or of musical pieces, according to the principles of 
the art. 

The theory of the executive musical art consists in the rules which, e, g, the 
author of a so-called piano-forte school delivers to his readers, or a piano-forte 
master to his pupils, on piano-forte playing ; or the singing-master to his pupils 
on the delivery of a piece of vocal music, and the like. 

Practical exercise in this case is the actual delivery of a piece of music. 



§ IX. 

But men have not only created for themselves an art of speech and of 
tones ; they have also scientifically investigated the nature of sound, and have 
referred it to its physical and mathematical principles. (Acoustics, the Doctrine 
of Sound.) 

The knowledge thus obtained on the nature of musical sound has then been 
applied to the musical art. The relations of musical sounds to one another 
have been measured and computed according to the velocities of their vibrations. 
It has been attempted to explain therefrom the pleasure of our sense of hearing 
in certain connections of musical sounds, and, in general, to investigate the 
internal nature of the musical art mathematically; and it has even been 
attempted to deduce the theory of musical composition from a mathematical 
formula. The doctrine of musical sound, thus applied to the internal nature 
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of the musical art, is called Harmonic or Musical Acoustics, Canonics, Science 
of Musical Sounds, and also the Mathematical Doctrine of Musical Sounds 
or Tones, 



§x. 



The ohject of the present work is solely 

THE THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

This subject It is designed to treat, in its whole compass, though perhaps 
not on all points, in detail. The plan pursued, in the divisions of the work, is 
as follows : — 

(1.) The first, and, in a certain sense, the lowest requisite in a combination 
of tones in a musical composition, is, that at least it do rwt sound badly and 
offensively to the ear ; that only those combinations of tones be presented to 
our sense of hearing which are most agreeable to it. This radical principle of 
musical composition is very nearly allied to that in the case of rhetoric and 
poetry, where the first and lowest requisite is the avoidance of positive faults in 
language. This part of the doctrine of musical composition, which has in view 
merely the technical or grammatical accuracy and propriety of the combina- 
tions of tones, merely the purity of the musical language, is, on this account^ 
called the doctrine of pure composition, or the grammar of musical language, 
of musical composition; it has to do with the laws, according to which, tones, 
regarded as musical letters, or the elements of the musical language, are formed 
into syllables ; these into words ; and, finally, the words into a musical sense 
{sensvs). 

Instruction on this subject constitutes the object of the first four volumes of 
this Theory*, which accordingly embrace a Grammar of musical Composition, 
or the Doctrine of pure Composition; a work, therefore, which constitutes by 
itself a complete and independent whole. 

(2.) The doctrine of a pure musical composition is followed by that of the 
more artificial compositions, of the more artificial or complicated elaboration 
and construction of musical phrases, of what may be considered a rhetorical 
analysis, a fiill illustration and thorough analytical examination of individual 
musical compositions and ideas, as it were musical rhetoric, or, if you please, 
Syntaxis ornata, the doctrine of musical combinations, or of musical involu- 
tions. It embraces the doctrine of the so-called double counterpoint, of the 

fugue and canon, and hence whatever pertains to these ; as also that of the 

plan And form of a musical piece, taken as a whole, 

(3.) After acquiring a knowledge of musical composition without reference 

to the material media of the art, we must turn our attention to these media, i: e, 

* By this it would seem to have been the author's intention to have given other 
volumes to the world on the subjects afterwards named ; but only the four vols, of which 
the present two are a translation, have hitherto appeared in Germany. His death in 
1839 (September 21) probably deprived us of the rest. — Ed. 
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to the nature^ the properties, the extent, the limits, the capabilities and defects, 
the use and operation, of the different instruments for the practical execution of 
the music composed; and consequently we here embrace as well the human 
throat (the voice), as the inanimate or external musical instruments; and this 
comprises the doctrine both of vocal composition, and of instrumental compo- 
sition and instrumentation. 

A particular and separate branch of the doctrine of vocal composition is 
made out by that of a correct accentuation, of scansion, and of declamation*, 

(4.) After all the technical topics embraced under these divisions have been 
exhausted as completely as possible, then follows finally the aesthetics^ of 
musical composition, or the general doctrine of beauty in music ; and also 
criticism. 



REMARK. 

I must be permitted to explain mys^ somewhat more particularly upon some of the 
foregoing views. 

In the first place, i^on ihe foregoing division of music in general, against which a 
very plausible objection has been raised. It has been objected to me, that the theory 
of musical composition can in general be divided only into two parts — into Grammar 
and Aesthetics ; inasmuch as the former teaches to avoid whatever stands in the way 
of beauty, and the latter teaches to do whatever produces beauty : a third, intermedi- 
ate department between the two cannot exist. 

The objection is subtle and quite plausible, but yet not well founded. Who will say 
of a student, that he wants nothing to make him a poet, except the Aesthetics of 
the art of speech, when he has merely completed the grammar of a language and now 
understands how to construct a grammatical sense (sensus) toithout linguistic faults 1 
Is he not, previously to coming to the study of Aesthetics or the doctrines of taste, 
first to attend to a multitude of technical doctrines, to acquire a mass of technical 
facilities, as, e, g, scansion, the construction of verses, rhyme, forms of poems, and the 
like ; all which belongs neither to Grammar nor to Aesthetics, but between the two 1 
Of who will say of a student of musical composition, that he now only needs to possess 
himself of Aesthetics in order to have completed the entire theory of composition, 
when he has only as yet learned to write a four-voiced composition without faults, 
while he does not understand how to construct the simplest imitation, and much less 
the more difficult contrapuntic involutions, fugues, and the like 1 Surely no one ! He 
is not yet familiar unth the technics of the art, of which the Grammar only composes a 
part, and to which, in addition to the grammar, belong also double counterpoint, the 
doctrine of the material media of the art, aud much else, all which certainly cannot 
be reckoned in the aesthetics of musical composition. Thus, not only the grammar, 
but this whole technical department stands contradistinguished from Aesthetics. It 

* Compare the article Betonung in the allg. EncyM. 

t This word, taken from the Greek A/<rdi7TfX6( \jpo9sessing a delicate sensilnlity, 
having a capacity for acute perception and feeling], has become extensively used in 
Grerman literature as a technical term, and means, as thus employed, the doctrines of 
taste and of sentiment — ^the doctrines which develope the principles of beauty in the fine 
arts. Inasmuch as the term expresses a very important department of musical science, 
and since we have no word in English that will supply its place, it is thought desirable 
to transfer it to our musical language.— Tr. 
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is Ttot Grammar and Aesthetics tbat, taken together, constitate the province of the 
doctrine of the musical art, but it is Terhnics and Aesthetics : the Grammar is only a 
part of the first ; and to say that Grammar, connected with Aesthetics, constitutes the 
entire province of the theory of the art, is to confound the ideas of Grammar and 
Technics. 

If, however, one is disposed to take the term musical Aesthetics in so wide a sense as 
to include therein double counterpoint, the instrumental department, and the like ; 
then I have no objection to allege. More will hereafter be said on this subject, at its 
proper time, in the discussion of the doctrine of Aesthetics itself, and particularly on 
the definition of Grammar and Aesthetics, as negative and positive. 

I must also vindicate myself on the allegation, that, according to the foregoing divi- 
sion, harnmmiccd acoustics, and in particular the mathematical doctrine qf intervaUf is 
not mentioned as apart, and much less as the basis, of the doctrine of musical composition. 
For, most teachers of musical composition imagine that the theory of musical compo- 
sition must necessarily be founded on harmonic acoustics, and, on this account, com- 
mence their books of instruction with arithmetical and algebraic problems and formulas ! 
But this seems to me, calling it by its proper name, nothing else than a mass of empty 
vagaries and an unseasonable retailing of erudition, — pedantry. For, one may be the 
profoundest musical composer, the greatest contrapuntist ; one may be a Mozart or a 
Haydn, a Bach or a Palestrina, without knowing that a tone is to its fifth as 2 to 3 ; 
and it is, in my honest conviction, a mistake of teachers of musical composition, betray- 
ing a decided want of understanding of the subject, to mix, as they do, with the doc- 
trine of musical composition, such demonstrations by fractions, powers, roots, and 
equations, and other mathematical formulas, from which to proceed in teaching the 
theory of musical composition : to me it appears just as it would for one to commence 
a course of instruction in painting, with the theory of light and colors, of straight and 
curved lines ; musical instruction, with the study of harmony ; and instruction in 
language, with the philosophy of speech ; or, to demonstrate the principles of grammar 
to a child, in order to teach him to say — papa and mamma. 

But such an unseasonable, scholastic procedure is moreover doubly unsuitable, for 
the reason that the entire mathematical treatment of the doctrine of musical compo- 
sition seems an illusion in itself, even when viewed in its appropriate attitude. 

Without designing here to furnish the proof at large on this point, I will satisfy myself 
with referring only to a single example in the case of the so-called formation of the 
scale, and the construction of the several degrees or pitches of sound from aliquot 
parts of the length of a string, and from the aliquot tones of wind instruments, or, 
which is the same thing, from the natural series of numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c. corresponding 
to the relations of vibrations, with all which the theorist conceives himself obliged to 
commence the doctrine of musical composition, for the sake of exhibiting his profound- 
ness, or eruditionis et decori gratia, while yet in this very case the inadequacy of the 
mathematical operation is strikingly apparent. Let the scale of C-major be formed 
from the aliquot parts of a C-string, or from the natural tones of a C- trumpet, and both 
give, as also the numerical relations 1 : 2, 2 : 3, &c. not only, neither a pure a, nor a 
tolerable /, but, instead of the 5 which is appropriate to the scale of C, 5b, which is fo- 
reign to that scale, or, strictly, a tone which is not at all appropriate to our system of 
sounds ; or, if we regard and treat it as hh, the resulting series of tones rather takes 
the character of the scale of F, so that the so-called C-trumpet might in a certain 
sense be styled an F-trumpet : though even this again will not be exactly appropriate, 
because in the trumpet the tone / likewise is not found pure, but only a corrupt inter- 
mediate 8omethiDg«« vicious neutrality between/ and /S; and so, in like manner also, 
there is no pure a — Many, as, 6. g. de Momigny, and, more recently, Schicht, aware 
of this evil, have sought to derive the major scale from the harmonic tones of the 
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dominant, which, taken thus, does indeed sound somewhat better ; and yet, even in this 
case, the tones/, 5b, and a, are always found fiilse again. 

But what would it amount to, if we could see the major scale developed from 
nature, so long as the minor scale would still always be formed by an arbitrary displac- 
ing of the thirds, or by other arbitrary depressions, and thus must still always appear 
as a thing artificially made^ as something that is arbitrary, as a structure of human 
intelligence t 

For, observe how, e. g. RameaUf d'Alemberi, Marpurg, and others, tug and twist and 
worry themselves, to deduce the origin of a minor tonic three-fold chord from nature ! — 
Nature itself--Bo they teach,— causes us to hear, in the transverse vibrations of a C- 
string, the associated tones c g'c'e g (and many others besides ! — and, in the vibration 
of other bodies, tones again which are entirely different) ! Thus, a major three-fold 
chord is given us by nature itself; since, in connection with the fundamental tone of a 
transversely vibrating string, it allows us to hear also the major third and the fifth of 
this tone. A minor three-fold chord, — thus they proceed, — ^is indeed in no case thus 
produced, since neither a string nor any other body lets us hear in connection with 
its fundamental tone also the minor third, as an accessory tone : but if we take the 
slight liberty to alter the chord C e g into C e\> g ; though the e flat is indeed no 
natural accessory tone of C (thus not shown by nature as the third of c), yet ^ is an ac- 
cessory tone of an eb string : and therefore (! ! !), because the fifth of C is at the same 
time also the major third of eh, and, in striking a G-string, as well a C-string as also 
an €b string causes &g to vibrate in connection,— therefore the combination of tones 
C e\> gv& the same as derived* from nature itself. This is plainly manifest. — The major 
three-fold chord is natural, for the reason that the two higher tones are aliquots of the 
fundamental tone ; but the minor three-fold chord is natural, because, vice versa, its fifth 
is an aliquot of each of the two lower tones (namely, the fifth of C and the third of 
€b). The latter is merely the exact converse of the natural, and consequently is also 
entirely natural. — The major three-fold chord is given by nature itself in virtue of the 
fact that one and the same string actually causes such a combination of tones to be heard: 
and, on the other hand, the minor three-fold chord is also to be regarded as given by 
nature, because, though a C-string causes no eb to sound in connection with it, yet an 
e\> string causes, among many other sounds, a ^ (as third) to be heard, and conse- 
quendy (1) the combination of tones C eb ^, is indisputably given by nature itself. 

If, in such or in a similarly conclusive course of reasoning, one has once obtained a 
major and a minor three-fold chord, nothing is easier than to find for each of them an ap- 
propriate scale. One has only to connect with a major three-fold chord also the major 
three-fold chord of its fifth and its fourth (and indeed these and these only, for the 
simple reason that they are better adapted to the purpose), — and thus one has obtained 
a major scale, and that too in due form and order, direct from the hand of nature ; and 
so also a minor scale, if he but connects with a minor three-fold chord the minor 
three-fold chord to its fourth, and, at one time the minor (for so they teach), at another 
time the major three-fold chord, to its fifth. 

Having laid down such and similar hypotheses, in part utterly irrelevant, and in part 
arbitrary in other respects, one then ventures to exhibit a system of instruction, which, 
glistening with the appearance of being mathematically based, is rendered the more 
dangerous, the more it is attempted to give it the colour of a systematic derivation and 
of being the result of an infallible deduction, as our teachers of the art are so ready 
to do. 

Among the finest of all in this department is perhaps the above-mentioned de 



Literally " is as good as derived," i. e. " is equivalent to being derived.*' — Ed. 
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MonUgny^ in his work under tho very modest title : " Coun complet d^harmcmie it de com' 
position, d*apris une th^orie neuue et g&tUrcdet bas4e svr des principes incontestahles, 
ptosis dans la nature fd^ accord avec tons les bons oi/mages pratiques andens et modemes, 
et mis par leur darti d, la portie de tout le mondeJ*^ " A complete course of harmtmy 
and of composition^ according to a nho and general theory, based on the incontes' 
Hble principles drawn from nature, in accordance vnth all the valuable practical works, 
both OTicient arid modem, and brought by their perspicuous clearness within the reach of 
the whole world,^^ — an aathor who is doubtful on no point except only the single question : 
" Mais me pardonnera-t'On de divulguer le secret quefai surpris a la nature T' " But 
shall I be pardoned if I divulge the secret which I have caught from nature ?" 

For my own part, I choose rather to relinquish the vain glare of a profoundness which, 
after all, finally proves itself inadequate, and in particular the appearance of a mathe- 
matical treatment of the subject, and, in accordance with my views already expressed 
in the Heidelberg Annual Registers of Literature of 1811, No. 66 ; 1813, No. 65,— to 
cull from the theory of musical composition whatever can be of utility as rational 
musical knowledge. Compare Remark on § 90. 



§ XI*. 



But before entering on the theory of musical composition, 1 disem it necessary 
to present some systematic general instructions — ^the description of our system of 
Jofies, and the doctrine of rhythm. 

In reference to these instructions, I would remark beforehand, that, among 
them, things sometimes occur which may have been long fiimiliar to most readers ; 
for^ certainly 1 am willing to believe that, e. g. they have long been acquainted 
with the duration of the notes, with time and its various species, and even that 
they may long have known what is a third, or an octave, and the like. But 
whether they understand these subjects both in a general point of view and also 
fundamentally, as not only every musician, but especially a composer, should 
fully and clearly comprehend them, is still a question. 

Moreover, the explanations here given of these matters will frequently have 
to be referred to, in the course of this work, where it would then perhaps be 
troublesome to the reader to be compelled to familiarize himself with them for 
the first time. 

* Mr. Warner having compressed this section into the compass of six lines, it seemed 
desirable, in this edition, to present the reader with a translation of ihfi wbole^-^Eo. 
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RAMOR OF T0NR8. 



CHAPTER IL 

DESCRIPTION OF OUR SYSTEM OF TONES. 



DIVISION I. 

THE RANOE AND GRADATIONS OF TONES IN GENERAL. 

§ XII. 

As the empire of the musical art embraces the entire compass of aU per- 
ceptible tones, it must at once be perceived, that the realm of tones is un- 
limited, both in number and in variety. For, the ideas of high and low being 
merely relative, we can conceive not only of an indefinitely high, but also of an 
indefinitely low tone: we can also conceive the difference of the height of one 
tone from that of another to be indefinitely small ; as, e, g, between a tone and 
its octave there may be an unlimited number of different tones, each of which is 
higher or lower than another only by an infinitely small difference ; and in this 
way the number and variety of tones would clearly be unlimited. 

But, in our musical compositions, we can make no use either of that unlimited 
range of tones on the one hand, or of this infinitely small difference of their 
pitch on the other. 

We can make no practical use of the former, inasmuch as our ear is incapable 
of apprehending and distinguishing tones that are high or low beyond a certain 
point. That is to say, the human organ of hearing can only recognize those 
vibrations as sound, which are neither too slow nor too quick. 

According to Chladni*, it requires at least firom thirty to thirty-two vibra- 
tions in a second, to make the vibratory motion perceptible to the ear. This 
accordingly is the lowest tone which admits of being brought .into' use ; while, 
on the other hand, the highest is perhaps that which is situated nine octaves 
above the former, and which hence consists of 16,384 vibrations in a second ; so 
that thus the latter accomplishes 512 vibrations in the same time that the other 
accomplishes one. Much in the same way, though somewhat more extended, 
are the extreme limits of perceptible tones given by William Hyde WoUaston, 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1820, P. II. p. 306 and foil.: and in 
Thomson's Annals of Philosophy, 1820, p. 145 : — that is to say, they state the 
extreme limits at about nine octaves and a half. 

In this way, then, the kingdom of tones is reduced to determinate limits in 
respect to compass, 

* In his Treatise on Acoustics, § 3. 
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§ xin. 



Moreover, the endlessly numerous and equally diversified gradations in the 
pitch of tones are not practically employed in music ; but, as every one knows, 
only certain determinate tones are used : or, in other words, we by no means 
employ, in framing a musical composition, all those nice gradations or rather 
shadings of low and high ; but each of the tones of which a musical compositiou 
consists is higher or lower than another by a certain marked difference. We do 
not use the endlessly numerous diversities which, e. g, are possible between a 
tone and its octave, but only eleven different tones between these two degrees ; 
so that, reckoning from any tone, assumed as the first degree, the thirteenth 
above is always the octave to it. 

The easiest method o^ fiimishing a clear and sensible illustration of this 
point is supplied by the keys u)f a Piano-forte. Here, with whatever key we 
begin, the 13th above is always its octave, while between these two there lie 
only eleven tones; and the endless multitude of other tones which are still 
&rther conceivable between a tone and its octave — or even between the tone of 
a key and that of the key lying next to it — are not employed. 

The difference of pitch, however, between two tones of neighbouring keys 
is always equally great (whether that difference be from a long key to a short 
one, or vice versA, or from one long key to another, when there is no short key 
lying between). (There is, it is true, a very slight variation from such a 
uniform equality of tones, which does not here come under consideration, and 
which is more fiilly and particularly treated in the doctrine of musical tem» 
perament.) 

These tones, equi-distant from each other, are, in respect to the keys allotted 
to them, arranged in a certain specific manner; namely, a part are appropriated 
to long keys and a part to short, and that too not in a constant and uniform 
order, always giving one tone to a long key and the next following to a short 
one, but in the known arrangement denoted by the following set of asterisks: 

« « »» « « »» « »* &c» 

So that, as we perceive, sometimes two tones inmiediately following each other 
are set to two long keys. 

The ground of such an arrangement of our piano-fortes will be made clear 
hereafter. For the present, suffice it to say simply, that in this apparent 
irregularity there is still an order and a uniformity of succession, at least so far 
as this, that a uniformly alternating succession of long and short keys repeats 
itself for the distance of all twelve keys : t. e, one may begin with whatever key 
he will, still the succession of long and short keys, reckoned from the 13th 
onward, will always be again just the same. The long and the short keys 
follow successively from the octave onward again, after the same order precisely 
as they succeeded one another from the first onwsfd ; and so in like manner 
again fi^m the '25th onward, &c. 

c2 
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REMARK. 
The more speciBc reasons for this cannot here be explained, because th^y depend 
upon the internal nature of our scales and keys, which again cannot be explained h^ore 
the explanation of the system of tones, since it would be impossible to treat the doctrine 
of keys in an intelligible manner without having previously made known the degrees of 
our system of tones. 



DIVISION II. 

NAMES OF THE TONES. 
§ XIV. 

As a means of naming the different toned, it is usual to employ letters of the 
alphabet. 

Not every tone, however, has a distinct letter for its name, but only those 
which belong to the long keys: the short keys must obtain their names by 
borrowing them from the long keys which lie next to them. 

Hence we will first learn the names of the tones of the long keys. 

We will commence oiir enumeration with the tone which performs about 
128 (four times 32) vibrations in a second (whether a few more or less, just 
according as a higher or a lower tuning is assumed). In order to associate 
this abstract designation with something that is already clearly known to 
the reader, it may be remarked that this tone is the one that is produced 
by the lowest string of a violoncello, or the lowest C of the bassoon, or the 
C which the lowest human voice can (though with difficulty) reach, and 

which, in our written music, is presented in the following form: ^ '* — 



This tone is called the great C. The next following long key has the name 
great D ; the next, great E ; the next, great F, and so on, G, A, B : 



C D E F GAB 

The eighth long key, following these first seven, which, as we have already 
seen from § XIII, is the octave of the first, is, like this, again called c, with this 
difference, however, that the latter is not called great C, but small c. The next 
following tone, as the octave from D, Is called small d, and so of the rest; 
small e, f, g, a, b, as &r as to the eighth, onward from the eighth (i. e. to the 
fifteenth from C), which again is also designated by c, but with a mark over or 

under it for the purpose of distinction, thus F, and hence it is called the once- 
marked^) and 60 on: onoe-marked 3, e,T, &c. and then through the twice- 



marked and /Arwr^-marked letters, .thus: c, cT, e, IJ g, a, 'B, c, &c. 
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» 

To designate the tones which are lower than the great C, we use the addi- 
tional appellation " contra:" e,g. Contra B, Contra A,&c. — or we put a stroke 
under (or perhaps over) the great letters \ e, g, B (great once-marked B,) A 

(great once-marked A), 6, F, E, &c. 

Not nnfirequently the whole collection of tones from contra C to contra B is 
designated hy the expression Contra Octave; while the tones from great C to 
great B are called the great octave, and so on: small octave y once-marked 
octave, tynee-marked octave, &c. 



§ XV. 



There is stiU another method of designating tones according to their different 
pitches, which is borrowed from the registers of an organ, and is used chiefly in 
reference to organ tones, though it is sometimes also applied to other instruments 
and used to designate the pitch of tones generally. 

This method of naming depends upon the drcumstanoe, that an organ pipe 
(a labial or lip pipe) must be 8 feet* long to produce the tone represented by 
the great C. From this circumstance, the great C obtains the name eight-feet C 
or Q-eightfeet This appellation is thence given to the tones of the following 
keys: D, E, F, 6, A, and B (improperly , it is true, because all these tones 
after C are not eight-feet tones, but require progressively shorter pipes) : and 
the collective mass of the tones from C to c, exclusive of the latter, is thus 
called the eight feet octave, — The small c, which is only half so low as the 
great C (§ III, p. 4), and, therefore, requires a pipe only half as long, t . e, four 
feet in length (§ III, at a), is accordingly called iho fourfeet c; and so of the 
rest: four-feet d, four-feet e, f, g, a, and b; and in a similar manner are 
explained the expressions two-Jeet, one-foot, half-foot, &c. as applied to the 
tones ; — also sixteenfeet, and thirtg-twofeet. • 

It may serve as an aid to the memory, to observe, that the thirty-two feet 
C is precisely the tone which performs about 32 vibrations in a second. 

The more frill and particular treatment of this subject, and also of the 
meaning of the expressions — eight-feet. Jour feet, sixteen feet, six feet, etc. 
instruments, or organ registers, belongs to the doctrine of musical instruments 
and instrumentation. 



§ XVI. 



It is perceived, moreover, from what precedes, that the succession of letters 
employed for designating the pitches of the tones, repeats itself in the same 
manner and according to the same order as we above saw the series of the long 
and the short keys repeat itself (§ XIII), namely, from one set of 13 keys to 
another (from 8 to 8 long keys), t . e, always from an octave or a tone, onward 

* Nuremberg measure =: 7.968 ft. £ng. measure. — Tb. 
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to an octave or a tone which is twice as high* as the one twelve keys lower ; or, 
in other words, the series of the letters is repeated with every renewed appli- 
cation of the measuring scalef ; and thus the once-marked 'c is hut a diminished 
image of the unmarked or small c,, ^ is a repetition in miniature of d, ¥ is a 
miniature likeness of e, &c. 



§ xvu. 

Now, in the manner described above, all the tones of the long keys are 
furnished with names from the letters of the alphabet. 

The tones of the short keys, however, have, as we have already observed, 
no distinct letter-names of their own, but borrow their names from their 
neighbours. The name of the tone between C and D, e. g, is either borrowed 
from the next lower tone C or from the next higher tone D. In the first case, 
the character called a sharp — ft— is attached to the letter C ; in the second, the 
character called ^flat — b — is attached to the letter D; f. e, the tone between 
C and D is presented either as an elevated C, and hence is called C sharp — Ctt, 
or as a depressed D, and hence is called D flat — ^Db. The same applies also to 
Dtt or Eb, Aft or Bb, &c. 

The question whether these names are chosen with strict propriety and 
appropriateness, we will consider farther and somewhat more particularly 
under § XX. 

Many, regarding and naming these tones of the short keys, as if not pos- 
sessing any distinct pitch of their own, but always only as elevations or depres- 
sions of the lower or higher long keys lying next to them, are accustomed to 
denominate them semitones or half-tones, and also dependent or derived tones, 
(in contradistinction from the rest, which they call independent or natural), and 
also chromatic tones. 

We shall find, in the sequel, that these appellations are not entirely correct, 
though we will nevertheless retain the term natural tones to distinguish the 
tones of the long keys. 

♦ " Twice as high''^ means an octave higher. The expression is derived from the 
&ct that a tone which is an octave above another makes twice as many vibrations in the 
same time. See § HI. — Tn, 

t Suppose a rod or stick to be cut of such a length as to extend over twelve keys of 
the piano-forte or organ (t. e. 7 white keys and 5 black, making together one complete 
octave). Let this rod then be applied to any set of twelve keys, and it will include all 
the seven letters employed in denoting tones ; then let it be taken off, and carried its 
whole length towards the right and applied again, and thus it will cover that same set of 
letters again ; and so on, as often as this rod is renewedly applied, the seven letters 
repeat themselves an octave higher ; and if the rod be moved in the opposite direction, 
it will describe the repetition of the same set of letters each time an octave lower. — 
Such is the idea designed to be communicated by the author in the above passage. — ^Tb. 
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REMARK. 

The techaical term chromatic occurs in the language of our art in so many different 
applications, and often in so essentially different senses, that it may be well worth while 
in this place, where we use the term for the first time, specifically to present its different 
significations in a connected view. 

The Latin word chroma, from the Greek xP^H^f ^ English colour, is used also in 
the language of the musical art, and that too in a quite figurative and very variable sense. 

(1.) The ancient Greeks used the word chromatic to designate a certain system of 
tones-— the chromatic system — ^tnus chromaticum, a thing of which we can at the 
present period form no conception. Its scale should have been as follows :— 



:»=#= 



The figurative name chromaUcy t. e. coloured system of tones, should moreover, as it 
would seem, have arisen from the circumstance that it was customary to write the tones 
belonging to this system with a different coloured ink from that of the rest. 

(2.) It was moreover practised in later times, partly, no doubt, in pursuance of a 
train of related ideas, to call the short or higher keys of our piano-fortes, which were, as 
they still are, distinguished by a different colour from the long or lower keys, coloured 
keys (more learnedly '^ chromatic^^ keys), and to name the tones of the same, " chro- 
matic tones. ^^ Consequently, 

(3.) These appellations were transferred also to other instruments by naming, in 
general, those tones which were given on the piano-forte by chromatic keys, chromatic 
tones, even if they were given on other instruments or were sung; and thus, e, g. the 
tones cl(, dff, bb, and ah, and the like, were called by the general term chromatic tones, 
which name accordingly designated every so-called semitone, i. e. every tone which was 
not contained in the series of the so-called natural tones. In consequence of this 
usage of language, 

(4.) The elevation or depression of a tone by a chromatic transposition-sign* 
was termed a chromatic elevation or a chromatic depression, or, in general, a chromatic 
ircmsposition, and thust 

(5.) The signs ft and b, x and bb, were denominated chromatic signs, and this term 
was extended also to 

(6.) The chromatic retraction or neutralization sign, the natural — t], and also, though 
improperly, 

(7.) To the chromatic designation at the beginning of a piece of music [the signa- 
ture], — and, in entire accordance with such a usage of language, 

(8.) Every transposed key, every key in whose scale one or more so-called chromatic 
tones occur, and in which of course a chromatic signature is requisite, may be called 
a chromatic key. 

(9.) According to the received usage of language, we might farther also call the 
difference, the distance between tones, the interval by which a so-called natural tone is 
raised or lowered by a (simple) chromatic transposition, a chromatic difference of tones 
or a chromatic interval, and thus gb — ^g, e. g. or g — gS would be chromatic intervals.; 

* " ^ chromatic transposiOon'Sign'^ is a sharp, flai,QV natural — It, b, Q, or the same 
doubled, as X, bb ; t. e. it is any sign which removes a tone from its place by either 
raising or lowering it.— Tb. 

t Mr. Warner has omitted the author *s remark numbered (5), which states that the 
syllables is and es (which are used in Germany to signify sharp and flat — see note, 
p. 28,) are called ** chromatic appending syllables'^'* the same would therefore apply to 
our corretponding English terms. — Ed. 
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(gb — gt^ab — aH, f— ft(, and the like, might then be called a dottble chromatic interval) ; 
and in this sense the term chromatic interval is synonymous with the term saperflaous 
prime, or with the term (ambiguons in itself, it is true) half-Un^e or semi-tonef which 
moreover for this very reason is often called chromatic half'Ume. (Compare 
§ XXXVII and § XXXVIII, No. 1.) 

(10.) Again, in another sense, aU intervals which do not occur in the series of the 
so-called natural tones, but in every instance require at least one chromatic transposi- 
tion-sign, and thus, not merely the superfluous prime mentioned in No. 9, but super- 
fluous seconds, superfluous sixths, diminished sevenths, &c. may be called ckromatic 
intervals, as also ^ 

(11.) Every chord which, in like manner, cannot be expressed without a chromatic 
sign, as, e, g. 

dfe 



^ 



i 



16 



t 



±MZ 



and the like, may be called a chromatic chord, (Compare §§ 66 and 93.) 

(12.) But as the tones oi the long keys may also occur as chromatically transposed 

tones, as, e. ^. bS, cb, eS, fb, f X, dbb, &c., these tones must also in such cases have the 

hame chromatic , 

(13.) Besides, every series of tones moving by chromatic intervals, as, e. g. 




is also called a chromaiic series of tones, a chromaHc melody ; and it is said also of 
a piece of music, that it is chromatic, or very chromatic, when many chromatic signs 
occur Id it, that is to say, many chromatic series of tones, chromatic chords, or many 
inodulatioiis (which of course always furnish occasion for chromatic transposition- 
signs). — ^The idle prating which is not unfrequently heard in respect to a chromaHc 
scale, a genus chromaticum, so fiir as any thing farther is concerned than what has been 
said here and previously under No. 9, amounts after all to nothing that can be relied 
iipon, and is really without any avail (comp. § 127 and 369) ; — and while it is true 
that every chromatic series of tones, i. e, every series of tones, each of which is sepa- 
rated from its neighbour, either by a supeifluous prime or by a minor or small second 
(both which intervals dre in the system of our musical temperament practically the 
same), as, e. g. 



^^ •*• 



i hi , b< 



-4c. 



=Bh 



-&c. 



1^ 



may be Jigtaratively called a chromatic scale, and is often heard to be really thus 
named, still it is to be remembered in this case that such a name for a series of tones 
consisting partly of chromatic and partly of diatonic half-tones, as they are called, is 
applied to a thing radically different from a scale [scale of a key] in the proper sense of 
that term. 

(That a similar impropriety and whim have likewise had a hand in the senseless 
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words enharmonie scale, enharmonic genus of tones, geTius enharmonicum^ we will 
also endeavour to show at the proper time.) 

(14.) Not unfreqnently the term chromatic is also properly applied to other things. 
Thus, e. ^. to instruments on which chromatic tones and melodies can be produced, is 
applied the recommendatory title — chromatic insirumefiis ; as, for instance, the French- 
horn, fbmished with keys, is called a ckromaiic horrid because the so-caUed chromatic 
tones (see No. 3 above) can more easily be given on such a horn than on the usual 
ones. 

(15.) Finally, the terms chroma^ lit'chromay and s«int-cAroma, may perhaps have had 
a derivation aUied in some measure to all the foregoing significations and uses. (See 
the remark to t XLVUI, p. 71.) 



§ XVUI. 

Inasmuch as sbarps and flats elevate or depress the tone to which they are 
applied, by the distance of one key, it follows that by their means a long key 
itself may sometimes be named as an elevation of a lower key, or as a depression 
of a higher key. If, e, g. a sharp is attached to the tone E, making it £tt, — the 
tone is designated which stands one key higher than E, and this key, which 
otherwise has its own proper name F, appears thus under the (chromatic) name 
of E sharpy a name borrowed from £. In like manner, the tone which otherwise 
is called E can also oocor under the name of Yflaty the C key can appear as Bit, 
and the B key as Cb. 

If a double sharp or flat is attached to the name of a key, e, g, Cx, DX, Ex ; 
ebb, Dbb, Ebb, it is thereby denoted that the tone C, D, or E, is taken two keys 
higher or lower; and in this way, the key which is otherwise called D may occur 
mider the name of C double sharp, that which is otherwise caUed E may ap- 
pear under the name of D double sharp, and that which is otherwise known 
as F sharp may occur under the name of E double sharp; so likewise the tone 
of the key otherwise called B flat, may occur under the name of C double flat ; 
the tone which is otherwise known as C, may appear under the term D double 
flat, and the tone which is othervdse called D, may occur under the designation 
E double flat. So also, FX, 6X, A7, B!?; and Fbb, Abb, (^b, Bbb. 



§ XIX. 



When must a tone be written as the elevation of a lower one, and when as 
the depression of a higher one? This is a point to which we have not yet 
attended. For the present, it is sufficient to know that sometimes the one takes 
place, and sometimes the other, just according to the different relations under 
which the tone occurs. 

It may, however, be farther observed in respect to this matter, that such a 
tone should not properly sound so high in the first case as in the second, e,g, the 
key between C and D, when it occurs as C sharp, is not quite so high as when it 
appears as D flat, FS is not quite so high as Gb« Eb is not so low as DJt, E]) is 
not quite so high as F, Fb is not quite so low as E, CX is not quite so high as 
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D or Ebb, &c. ; this difference between Cjj and Db, Fjt and Gb, and the like, \» 
called an enharmonic difference; these differences, however, are extremely small, 
and thus imperceptible to our ear, and we may with entire propriety and con- 
venience have but one and the same key for all tones differing only enharmoni- 
cally (they may also be called enharmonically parallel tones) ; thus only one 
and the same key for Ctt and Db, for Alt and Bb, for CX and D and Ebb, &c. 

Whatever be the bearing of this circumstance in other respects, in one 
certainly it is very convenient ; for if, instead of the mere twelve keys which we 
now have within the compass of an octave, we should have a distinct key exclu- 
sively for C)t and another for Db, &c. one for E and another for Fb, and stiU 
another perhaps for DX, &c. — our piano-fortes must be overloaded with an endless 
multitude of keys. 

This subject will be more perfectly treated in the doctrine of temperament, 
§ 182 of the Theory. 



§ XX. 

Before we leave the chapter on tbe names of the tones, something must be 
said in answer to the question : Why are the letters which we use in the desig- 
nation of tones employed in a different order frosi that in which they occur in 
the alphabet ? i. e, why do we not reckon them in their natural order. A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, instead of beginning with C, thus C, D, E, F, G, A, B? 

The answer to this question does not strictly belong to the theory of musical 
composition ; yet, for the benefit of those who may desire some explanation on 
this point, the following observations are here presented. 

The entirely undesigned and irregularly jumbled succession of the letter- 
names of the notes has no foundation in the nature of the case, but is merely 
the result of the following accidental circumstance. The ancients, according to 
the account given us by our musical historians, named the lowest tone used in 
their music. A, and for this reason regarded this A as the first tone of their 
system, as it were a normal tone, and regarded the series of tones which began 
with A (the so-called Aeolic scale) as a normal series. The tones of which this 
so-called scale consisted, were those which we now call ABcdefgab, &c. 
These tones originally had Greek names, and perhaps even still more ancient 
ones. 

As the limits of the tones used in music became afterwards indefinitely 
extended, and especially so downwards, far below A, this letter of course ceased 
to be the lowest tone used ; and, moreover (for reasons which will appear in the 
doctrine of the keys), the tone € was promoted to the ofBce of principal and 
normal tone, and consequently it ceased to be the point whence the reckoning 
commenced, and C became that point. By this means the regular series of letters 
became displaced in the following manner* : 



CDEFGABcd&c. 



* The letter H is employed in Germany in the place of our B, to denote the seventh 
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DIVISION III. 



AMBIQUOTJSNESS OF THB TONES. 

§XXI. 

According to what has hitherto been observed, it appears that every key of 
oar piano-fortes is, in a certain sense, equivocal, and even ambiguotis*, 

tone in what we call the natural scale ; whUe B is employed by the Grennans in the place 
of cor Bb. In connection with the subject above discussed, the author also goes into an 
examination of the question, why H should be employed next after A instead of B, which 
would naturally occur in that place; and though the investigation of such a subject is of 
the less importance to us, since we do not adopt the usage in question, still, as it camiot 
fail to be interesting on the ground of the general information it involves, it is thought 
advisable to give it a place in the translation. 

To the questions : ** Why does not the name B occur in the series of the so-called 
natural tones % Why does H stand after A i^Nt^d of B? and, Why does the letter B 
firet make its appearance merely as thegaia^e ot a so-called derived or chromatic tone V^ 
the author replies as follows : — «* f « 

" When the letter-names first began to b^ applied to the series of the natural tones, 
they were distributed to the latter entirely in their natural alphabetical order, as follows : 
ABcdefgab, &c. in which case the tone that we now call H, was B. 

At length (for reasons stated in the text above) the order of the letters became 
changed in the following manner : — 



CD£FGABcd&c. 

Yet in this arrangement the letter. B still continued to denote what is now designated 
by H: for a tone B, which, like the B used at the present day, should be but a single key 
fix)m A, though two keys from C, was not at that time known; and in general the 
so-called chromatic tones of our system were not then in use. 

The want of these, however, mast soon have been felt, and the first chromatic tone 
that was introduced seems to have been that which we now call B, and thus a B which 
was one key lower than the previous B. 

Still, this newly introduced B was likewise called B. Accordingly, both these tones, 
although essentially diverse, were presented as two tones of different pitches on one and 
the same degree of the music-lines, and thus the degree called B had now two different 
tones. Thus there were two different Bs, the original one, which corresponds to our 
present H, and the new lowered B, which answers to our present B. 

Now, for the sake of distinguishing these two different Bs from one another, the newly 
introduced depressed B was named soft B {J^-moUe, from which was derived the French 
word Bimol, still in use), and also B-/a; while, on the other hand, the original B, 
corresponding to our H, was termed hard B (B-durum, B-mt, and in French B-ditr). — 
Moreover, every melody in which the former B occurred was at that time called ccmtua 
B molHs, or briefly cavtus mollis ; whereas a melody in which the higher B occurred 
was termed caritus B duri, or canius durus. 

Soon, however, the inconvenience of thus giving the same name to two different 
tones must have become obvious, and a determination must have been conceived to effect 

* t. e. Every key admits of being regarded under two or more names. — Tr. 
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We are accustomed to apply the tenn ambiguity or equivoealness to a case in- 
volving the possibility that one thing may be explained in more than one way, or 
to an object which is of such a nature as to admit of being at one time taken for one 
thing, and, at another time, for another. Hence every key is ambiguous, inas- 
much as one and the same key may present itself and may be employed at one 
time in one character and relation, and at another time in a different character 
and relation; e,ff, the same key may at one time be F]t and again Gb, a key 
may be Dit and also £b, a key may alternately be E, DX, and Fb, &c. 

In the sequel we will advert to this enhamumie ambiguity of the tones again. 



a change on this point, and to designate one of the two tones by the name of a distinct 
letter. The nearest unused letter was selected for this purpose. But, strange to tell, 
instead of leaving to the original, natural, high B, its own hereditary name, and of giving 
the name H to the newly introduced lowered B, — the natural B was robbed of its proper 
hereditary name and forced to bear the name H instead thereof, while the name B, which 
had before designated the original, natural B, was conferred upon the new, lowered B. 
After such an exchange of names, the same series of tones which had previously been 
represented by the series of letters 



C, D, E, F, G, A, B, c d, &c. 
now became represented by the series 



C, D, E, F, G, A, H, c, d, &c. 

The turn which not only gave a distinct and peculiar letter-name to a tone which 
arose from a mere chromatic change, but also fixed upon an exchange of names, was 
not in itself a particularly felicitous event ; and if, on the introduction of the other 
chromatic tones, as eb, et, ab, aff, gb, gll, Qc, &c. (in which case every degree involves 
three or more gradations of sound), the course of procedure had been of the same cha- 
racter, so destitute of plan and of logical consecutiveness as it was in the case of the 
tones H and B, we should by this time have had a strange chaos of note-names ! Fortu- 
nately, however, a more suitable idea was soon conceived. It was, to apply to every 
new tone arising from a chromatic alteration of a tone previously known, the radical 
name of the latter, i, c. of the tone from which it originated, and to distinguish it from 
that tone only by the sign of chromatic alteration, or by the appended syllables it 
and 68 ; and thus every chromatically derived tone pointed back, by means of the 
retained radical name, to the tone from which it was derived by a chromatic alteration. 

According to tUs altogether more appropriate and logical plan, the lowered H should 
have been called H flat or Hes. Indeed, the proper, hereditary name B might have been 
perfectly well restored to the original natural B (our present H), so that the natural series 
of tones would have again become 



C, D, E, F, G, A, B, c, d. c, f, g, &c. 
in which case the tone which we now call B would have appeared as a lowered B, Bes. 
The German usage, however, has persisted in employing the name H for the original, 
natural B; and the name B for the lowered B. Hence, the series of natural tones, as 
they are called, continues to this day to be as follows : 



C, D, E, F, G, A, H, c, d, e, &c. 
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DIVISION IV. 
MANNER OF WRITING THB TONES IN THEIR DIFFERENT PITCHES. 

' (A.) 
Note-Lines or Staff, 
§ XXII. 

Thus far we have considered the tones and their names. We will now torn 
our attention to the written signs of the tones, — to those symhols by which the 
tones employed in a piece of music are presented to the eye. 

The simplest, though at the same time the rudest, method of musical notation, 
would be that of writing the names of the tones by means of the letters them- 
selves. And indeed, in more ancient times, previously to the discovery of our 
present notes, music was actually written in this way. But the unwieldiness of 
such a mode of writing teust soon have become apparent, and some better way 
must accordingly have been sought. 

Thus the idea was conceived of representing the different elevations or 
pitches of tones by means of lineSy and the tones by points or circles, and the 
like, (f. e, notes), on and between the lines. The general outline of such a 
mode of notation is shown by the following diagram: — (Fig. I, a). 

and accordingly the letter B occurs, in this case, only as the name of a chromatically 
depressed tone. In other countries, on the contrary, as for example, in Holland and 
England, the tone which we call H, is actually called B, and, for the sake of distinguishing 
it from the lowered B, it is called, in England, B sharp* t and in Holland, B kruiSt while 
the lowered B is in the former country called BJlatf and in the latter B bemoL 

This, in as brief a form as it could be presented without imperfection, is the history 
of the origin of our names of the tones, and particularly of the admission of the H into 
the series of the other letters. [Many take a pride in inveighing against the mnsical 
terminology as nnphilosophical, on account of the H, and desire thoroughly to reform it. 
One man (Jos. Fr. Schwanenberg) has even written an entire book on the subject, 
namely : " GfitndUche Abhandhmg iiher die Uimutz oder UnscMcklickkeit des H im 
musikaUschen Alpkdbetey^ which was printed at Vienna and Leipzig, in 1797. J. J. 
Klein also insisted on a reform, in the Leipzig General Mosical Gazette, I, page 641. — 
By these we have been mightily assisted !]t Compare also § XXIX." 

From this review it is evident, that, so &r as it respects the use of B instead of H, we 
have a decided advantage over the Germans. The iron hand of custom has indeed fixed 
upon them a species of necessity for retaining the use of the H ; but still such a usage is 
nniversally regarded as an evil even by the Germans themselves, and one from which 
they would gladly extricate themselves, were they not chained to it by the cause in 
question. — Tr. 

* This IS an error of the learned author, the German tone H being simply called B» 
in England. — Eo. 

t The passage in brackets, omitted by Mr. Warner, has been translated by the 
editor. — Ed. 
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(Fig. l,fl.) 
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Every position on or between the lines of this linear system [or staff] is 
called a, place or decree, A point or note set in a higher or lower place indicates 
a higher or a lower tone. In the above figure, the point on the lowest line 
denotes the great C ; that between the lowest and the second line, the great D ; 
that on the second line, great £, &c. ; so that the places of the linear system 
correspond entirely to the letter-names of the tones C, D, E, F, G, A, B, c, d, &c. 

It would be unnecessary, however, that all this mass of lines and spaces 
included in the linear system here drawn, should be marked by writing the 
letters upon them ; but it would be sufficient to designate only some lines in this 
manner, perhaps as in figure 1, b. below : 

(Fig. 1, b.) or even only a single one ; for, by having this one 

point fixed, it would be easy to reckon upwards and 

IZZmHI^ZII. downwards to all the other places. If, e. g, it is 

shown which line is to represent the tone f^ it is at 

^ once obvious that the note under this line denotes ^, 

and the one above it g^ &c. 

T Moreover, it being, on the one hand, inconvenient 

and even fatiguing to the eyes, always to use so wide 

2ZIZIIIZZIZIZ *n extent of lines as that here presented ; and, on the 

other, unnecessary, inasmuch as neither voices nor 

instruments have usually so great a compass as to 

" require the use of so many lines for the purpose of 
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writing their notes, it is accordingly usual to draw only five lines. When the 
tones, which one has to write are exclusively high tones, the lower lines are 
unnecessary; and so, on the contrary, the upper lines are superfluous where 
only the lower tones occur. Hence it b sufficient always to have only those five 
lines on and between which those tones have their position which one expects 
most frequently to use : and such a combination of five selected lines is accord- 
ingly denominated a system^ a linear system^ note system, or stq^. 

In case, then, tones occur which lie higher or lower by some degrees 
than the selected five lines extend^ the higher or lower lines which are want- 
ing are separately drawn above or below the principal lines in the form of 
short strokes (incidental lines*), as often as is necessary. Fig. % below : 

(Fig- 2.) > ■♦■^±:^ = 

But^ in order to point out which five lines of the large mass are to represent 
the five selected principal lines, it has become usual to write on one of the 
number which tone it is to signify. See fig. 3, i, k, also fig. 4, 5, below : 
. (Fig.3,«.) ^ :7- 
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(Fig. 4, «.) k, I m. n. 



(Fig. 5, f.) k. I. 



g=^i3 ^" '* >i 



g^^»^ 



It would be easy, moreover, instead of employing five lines, to use six, or 
perhaps only three orfiaur; and indeed we might employ only a single one, as, 
e. g. fig. 5. m. 

(Fig.5,m.) _ . _ 
^• •"^"^• • 0^ • 

In either case, the same musical sense, precisely the same tones, would be 
expressed as in fig. 5, i, k, or /. In fact, we sometimes find notes written on 
four or three lines; as, e,g. in the ancient church singing books. Less than five 

* Called, in England, leger lines, — £d. 
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lines, however, fhrnishes too small a compass, and would render it necessary often 
to add the small incidental lines ; more than five principal lines, on the contrary, 
would be too difficult to be surveyed ; they strain and tire the eye too exces- 
sively. The system of five lines, therefore, is in every pomt of view the most 
convenient and suitable, and is on this account universally and exclusively used*. 



(B.) 

CLEFS. 
§ XXUI. 

Instead of showing by letters written on the lines what tones they are 
intended to denote, usage has introduced other signs for this purpose. These 
signs are: 

0:; \lh\:>lAy |H)j 4^ 

1; % 3, 4, 5; 6. 

The first of these denotes small f, and is called on this account the f-^n or 

i'clef; the second indicates the (mee^marked 7, and is therefore called the 
"^sign or "c-clef; Nos. 3, 4, 5, are the same as this, except the difference of 
form. The sign No. 6, on the contrary, represents g and is hence called the 
g'Sign or ^-clef. 

These signs are perhaps nothing else than the transformations and distor- 
tions of the original letter-signs ; for, in the ancient musical writings, we find 

the g-clef, e, g, not unfirequently in the following forms: 

The last, for example, in Brossard, p. 20. 

It is to be observed farther, that Stdzer, and with and after him most 
writers, with total impropriety and inaccuracy, write: "F-clef, C-clef, G-clef;" 
indeed, the first-mentioned writer teaches expressly, in respect to the f-sign, 

that it signifies the note F (!), the 'o-sign the note C (!!), and the g-sign the 
tone g (!). 

The difierent so-called clefs arise from the different ways of prefixing the 
one or the other of these signs to the lines of the staff. 

If the f-sign or def, Q:, is prefixed to the uppermost line of a five-lined 
staff, as in fig. 6, t, 

(Fig. 6,f.) f g a b c 

^ ^ ^ T 

fedcBAGFEDC 

* A staff of four lines is still generally used for Gregorian music, i. e. the Chants, 
Hymns, &c. of the Roman Catholic Church — Ed. 
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it signifies that this line is to be regarded as the f-line, and hence as the sixth of 
the large system of lines, fig. 1, page 30; and thus the lowest line of this staff 
is determined to be the second line of the large group, &c, ; whence the reader 
can perceive that a note on the lowest line denotes the tone E ; a note in the 
space next above this line, F ; one on the next or second line, G ; and so on. 

This way of placing the f-sign, otherwise called the lotp base clef, is not 
now in use. 

But the f-sign is placed on the fourth line or the line next to the uppermost, 
as in fig. 6, k. 

(Fig. 6,^0 f g a b c 

fedcBAGFEDC 
and thus it is shown that the five lines employed are intended to represent the 
3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of the large group, and that accordingly a note on the 
lowest line represents the tone G ; the note in the next space above this line, 
the tone A, &c. Every one recognizes in this the common so-called base clef, 
and also perceives that the example fig. 6, k, is the same as fig. 3, t, page 31. 

If we go up one line farther and select the lines B, d, f, a, cj so that the 
one which denotes f becomes the middle one, and thus place the f-sign or 
Q; on this line, every thing is understood as in fig. 6, /. 



(Fig. 6,/.) f g a b c a: e 



fedcBAGFE 
This so-called half-base or barttane-clef is again but little in use. It could, 
moreover, with equal convenience be designated by the c-sign placed on the 
uppermost line, as in fig. 6, II. 

(Fig. 6,//.) c a e 

IF I 

c b a g f e 
For, if f stands on the middle line,"c of course stands on the top line, and vice 
ver8& ; if c stands on the uppermost line, the middle line is f. 

If we move still one line farther upward, and select the lines d, f, a, c, e, the 
f-line becomes the second one from below. This can be denoted either by an 
f-sign placed on this second line, as in fig. 6, m. 

(Fig. 6, w.) fgabcHeTgl 



VOL. I. f e d c 



r 
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or equally well also by a c-sign on the fourth line, as in fig. 6, mm. 
(Fig. 6, mm.) c" JT e" F g a 

c b a g f e 
This last mode of designation is the lisual one ; it is our common tenor clef. 
Compare moreover fig. 4, on page 31. 

Proceeding one line higher still, we come to our usual (lUo clef^ fig. 6, i>. 
(Fig. 6, ».) fgab'cHieTgaFc" 






f e d c 
or, which is the same, fig. 6, nn, 

(Fig. 6, nn.) c^'efga'B'c 

^ ^ • • ' . ^ == 

cbagfedc 
It can also be designated by the g-sign on the uppermost line, as in fig. 6, nnn. 
(Fig. 6, nnn.) J? g a 15 c 



g 7 e 3 
But neither the first nor the last mode of designation is the usual one ; the 
second is the only one in common use. Compare also fig. 5, /, page 31. 

Again, one line higher up, occurs the so-styled mezzo-soprano or AiUf-soprano 
clef,f^.^,o. . _ 

(Fig. 6,0.) c cT ■ e T g a 15 c 

• * — 



B- t : : 



c b a g 
It might equally well be designated as in fig. 6, oo. 

(Fig. 6, 00.) g i F c 



g 7 e 3 
This too is now out of use. 

Still one line higher, appears the usual soprano cle/, fig. 6, p. 

(Fig. 6, p.) c 3 e 7 g a 'E "c 3 e 7 



IH-f - iH: 



igabcdeig 

= 
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which might also he represented hy the g-sign on the middle line as in fig. ^,pp. 
(Fig. 6,j^.) g a 15 c "a e 

g 7 e 3 c 
Compare fig. 5, k^ on page 31. 

Tet one line higher, appears our usual violin-clef y fig. 6, q, 

(Fig. 6, y.) g a F c 3 e 7 g 



f ' .:' 



g 7 e 3 c 
which entirely coincides with fig. 3, k^ and 5, t, p. 31. 

Still higher up, we find the so-called French violin-clef, where the g-sign 
stands on the lowest line, fig. 6, r. 



(Fig. 6,r.) ga¥c3e7g 



^=^ 



g 7 e 
This clef has gone out of use, though, for high passages, it would be more con- 
Tenient than the usual violin clef 

From the synopsis or collective view of all the clefs and of their mutual 
relations, as exhibited in fig. 1, c, and fig. 6, on pages 36 and 37*, it is perceived 
how the usual violin clef, e, g, or, if you please, the five violin lines, are by one 
line higher than the usual soprano def or soprano lines, and three Bnes higher 
dian the alto clef; while this last is one line higher than the tenor clef, &c. 

* It will he perceived that fig. 1, c, represents nine different specimens of cle&. The 
first, standing immediately at the right of the perpendicular column of characters and 
letters, shows the f-def as placed on the fifth line of the staff, and corresponds to ^^, 6, i; 
the second exhibits the f-clef placed on the fourth line, and corresponds to fig. 6, k \ 
the third presents the f-clef as placed on the third line or the c-clef as standing on the 
fifth line, and corresponds to fig. 6, 1 and U\ the fourth shows the f-clef on the second 

line or the <>clef on the fourth line, and corresponds to t%, 6, m and mm ; the fifth 

represents the f-clef as standing on the first line, or the 7-clef on the third line, or the 

g-def on the fifth line, and corresponds to fig. 6, n, nn, and mm ; the sixth presents 

the F-def on the second line or the g-def on the fourth, and corresponds to fig. 6, o 

and ao ; the seventh shows the "c-def placed on the first line or the g^'def on the third 

Ime, and corresponds to fig. 6, j7 and pp ; the eighth exhibits the g-def as placed on 

the second line and corresponds to fig. 6, q ; and the ninth shows the g^clef placed on 
the fint line, and corresponds to fig. 6, r . 

It will readily be perceived that a carefbl examination of the rdative position of 
these different cle&, will be a material fiidlity to the student's future progress. — ^Tr. 

d2 
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(Fig. 6, .•) (Fig. 6, k.) 

fgabc fgabc 

' • ■ ^ * • a ^ 

fedcBAGFEDC fedcBAGFEDC 

' (Fig. 6, /.) ' (Fig. 6, U.) ' 

fgabFff? cJe" 

TT— ^ H ' « t , _ =r 

iJ* * 1 I , . = " ■ » ■ 
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' (Fig. 6, m.) (Fig. 6, mm.) 
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fedcB cbagfe 

(Fig. 6, «.)■ (Fig. 6, «n.) (Fig. 6, n«».) 

f g a b cfeTg a B c ^c["eTgaFc g a 15 c 

--^ ; ^ff-^^ ^^ 

fedc cbagfedc gTeff 

, ^ , 

(Fig. 6, o,) _ (Fig. 6, 00,)^ 

FleTgaFc^ OgaISc 

ffZ3_U^^L^ ^^ 

cbag g7eH 

' (Fig.^6,jt?.) __ _ _ ^1 (Fig. 6,^.) ' 

cbag gfedc 

giScJFTg g a t c J e T g a S c 



g T e J 



c 



g r e 



I advifle every one who would not be hindered at every step in the course of 
hia studies, by want of acquaintance with the clefs that occur, to make himself 
familiar with them now in the outset. 
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REMABK. 

I repeat it as my decided conTiction that the different cleft are by no means a 
troublesome multiplication of musical signs,— -by no means a superfluity and an unne- 
cessary incumbrance; but, as has already been made apparent from what precedes, 
rather a most estimable facility, which we cannot giye up without subjecting ourselves 
either to great inconveniences or to disagreeable ambiguities and want of precision. 

liCt it not be said that one can get along perfectly well with only two clefs as, «. ^. 
with the violin cmd base clefs. In order to write a melody or a passage which lies, e.g. 

chiefly within the range of tones from c to c^ the violin clef Ib altogether too high, 
while the base clef is entirely too low, and the alto clef alone is properly adapted to 

the purpose ; as is the tenor clef for the range, say from A to a ; the soprano clef, for 

that from g to g For this reason, especially, the middle cle& (the tenor and alto 
cle&) were very convenient and serviceable to me in the first edition of this book, for 
the purpose of representing examples of notes in a medium position on one single 
staff; whereas, in the present edition, I am obliged to bring most examples either upon 
two staves, or to employ many added lines, or to transpose the whole from the medium 
position, eight degrees higher or lower, or into another key ;— all which I would much 
rather avoid. 

All this shows how little is gained in respect to signs, if we entirely abolish the middle 
cle&, confine ourselves to the two outer clefs, the very high violin and the very low base 
clefe, thereby rob ourselves of the great convenience which the middle cle& afford, and do 
not even retain one — say the alto clef which so admirably holds a mean between the two 
extremes; fig. 1, c. page 36. Perhaps, indeed, the soprano clef might be replaced by 
the violin def, the latter being only one line higher; and the tenor clef might in case of 
necessity be at one time supplied by the alto clef, and at another by the base clef: but 
the alto def cannot in its lower department be replaced by the violin clef, the latter 
being much too high for that purpose ; nor in its higher department by the base clef; this 

being altogether too low. How, e. g. could the chord c, g, T, c^fig. 7, U, p. 39, be 
written either in the violin or in the base clef? (Compare fig. 7, m and n, p. 39.) 

It must not be replied, that the clefs, in question might be represented by the two 
extreme ones, taken, say an octave higher or lower, as, «. ^. the tenor def by the violin 
clef; for, on the one hand, this can only be done by conceiving the latter to be one 
octave lower, and in that case it cannot, on the other hand, be perceived what advantage 
is gained by being obliged at one time to conceive one and the same def to be in a 
certain state, and at another in a different state ; at one time an octave higher, and at 
another an octave lower. Certainly it is not more difficult to read the tenor def as it is, 
than it is to read the violin clef as it is not, and to be obliged in the last case to read, 
conceive, and play a passage, written as in fig. 7, i, as it stands in k, and not as in I. 



Soprano. 



Tenor. 



Base. 



(Fig. 7,.-.) 
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(Fig. 7,/.) 
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(Fig.7,».) 
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But, finally, even if the different clefi were really in themselves withont object or 
ntflity, as they certainly are not, still even in that case I might not be prepared to advise 
the neglect of an acquaintance with them (a thing sorely not difficult of acquisition) and 
thereby render illegible all the existing scores of our excellent musical composers, in all 
which these cle& occur. 



§ XXIV. 

If, in a passage ninning at one time high and at another low, notes occur 
which would require an excessive number of incidental or added Hues, the clef may 
with propriety be changed in the middle of the phrase, as, e, g. in fig. 8. t. k, 
(Fig. 8, t.) 

, /. > * ^ 



^W 



(Fig. 8, *.) 



^m 



rdz: 



Ify on the other hand, very high and very low notes are to be written at the 
same time, two or more staves are placed one above another and connected 
together by means of a brace, or so-called Accolade, as in fig. 7, «, or k, p. 38*. 
(Compare § 33.) 

(C.) 

TBANSF08ITI0N AND CANCELLING SIGNS. 

§ XXV. 

We have seen thus for only how the tone of every long key is represented in 



* The way of making a finely shaped brace is fully described in the article Accolade 
of the new Encyclopddie der Wiss: und Kunsie. 
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a place, or, in other words, on a degree, of the staflF. Ad it respects the tones of 
the short keys, they are as destitute of an independent place on the staff, as they 
are of independent names. For, as the staff has places only for the tones of the 
ong keys, there are of course no distinct places for the five tones of the short 
keys. Hence these five tones must find their places on the same degrees of the 
staff as the tones of the long keys. Thus, e. g, the tone hetween c and </, 
which is always named either as an elevated c or as a depressed d (§ XVII), 
can be represented on the staff either by a note in the c-spaoe or on the c^line ; 
the tone between d and e, either as an elevation of ci? or as a depression of e, &c. 
This is done by setting a note in the place of that natural tone from which 
the derived note borrows its name ; a sign, however, is added to this latter note 
which indicates an elevation or a depression, called a transposxtion-sign or a 
chromatic alter aiion-^sign, or more concisely, a chromatic sign. (Compare 
remarks on § XVII.) 

§ XXVI. 

The sign of elevation is the so-called sharp (S or ^), and the sign of depres* 
sion is the character b (t. e. the small letter 6). E. g, a note in the place of g, 
if a sharp stands before it, denotes a tone that is half a degree* above g ; and 
if a flat stands before it, it denotes a tone which is half a degree below g. 
Hence the elevated tone in this case is called g sharp (gS) ; and the depressed 
tone, g flat (gb). 

Inasmuch as these signs raise or lower the tone before which they stand to 
the distance of one key, we can by this means not only represent every short 
key at pleasure, as at one time a depression of the long key above, and at another 
as an elevation of the long key below ; but the long keys themselves also can be 
ivritten as transpositions or chromatic alterations, and thus can appear under 
borrowed named. (Compare § XVIII.) 

♦ It will be observed here that the term " half -degree " is employed instead of the 
Usual term *' semitone.'* Such will be the usage throughout this workt. The reasons 
for a change on this point are entirely obvious. In the first place, the word '< tone** 
never ought to have been employed to signify a distance between musical sounds. 
Such a use of it is totally foreign to its etymological derivation, and entirely counter to 
ordinary usage . Indeed, what could be more strange or absurd than to take a word which 
means sound and employ it to mean a distance between sounds t Pray, what analogy is 
there between these two things? And, besides this violence done to all the legitimate 
principles of derivation and of attaching secondary and new meanings to words, the 
employment of a term to denote two things so totally different from one another, pro- 
duces in our musical language a most unfortunate confusion and obscurity. And, 
finally, the author of the work before us appropriates the word *' tone," by a specific 
and fundamental definition^ to a large and important class of musical sounds (§ 1, p. 
2), and constantly employs it in this sense throughout his work. We seem com- 
pelled, therefore, to employ some other words than " tone " and " semitone ** to denote 
the distances between tones, and perhaps no terms are more natural and intelligible, 
and, upon the whole, more suitable for this purpose, than the terms " degree or 4tep," 
and " half 'degree or Aa/f-s^^.''— Te. 

f See the author's opinion of this, p. 52, and the translator's excuse in note. — £d. 
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Double transposUum-sign* have also been introduced, which elevate or 
depress to the distance of two keys. The double elevation-sign is the so-called 

Spanish cross X » ^^^^ > ^ or fUl, and the double depression-sign is either 
a larger b, or two bs (bb) of the usual size ; (the latter is the sign usually 
employed), or sometimes a Greek /5. Accordingly, the key which is otherwise 
caUed 6 can be written as F X or jttt^ t- e. F double sharp ; the key which is 
otherwise called D, can be written as EP or £bb> t. e. E double flat; the 
A-key as fib or Bbb, t. e, B-double flat, &c. (Compare p. 25.) 



§ XXVII. 

The neutralizing or canceling sign (Ij ), also called the restoring or resolving 
sign, or concisely t?ie natural, neutralizes the effect of a preceding transposition- 
sign, so that, e. g. a note which otherwise would, by virtue of a foregoing eleva- 
tion-sign, have been g sharp, becomes again g natural by means of the canceling 
sign set before it. 

Since the neutralizing sign, as we perceive, revokes at one time a depression 
and at another an elevation, it is itself, viewed in relation to the revoked depres- 
sion or elevation, at one time an elevation-sign and at another a depression-sign ; 
or, more strictly speaking, it is the sign of a restored elevation or of a restored 
depression, and hence it is always in some measure equivocal or amb^fuous, 

REMARK. 

Though this ambiguity is not exactly an estential imperfection in our written music, 
still it were rather to be wished that we had two different signs : one as the sign of a 
restored elevation, and another as the sign of a restored depression. The equivocal- 
ness of the neutralization-sign appears especially inconvenient where a piece of music 
is to be transposed from one key into another; because, in tfiat case, wherever the 
natural occufs it must be recognized at one time as an elevation-sign, at another as 
a sign of depression, and at another as a restoration-sign ; and, vice versa, when the 
sharp (]t) occurs, it must at one time be understood as a sharp, and at another as a 
natural ; so also the flat (b), at one time as a flat, and at another as a natural. If, «. ^. a 
passage, as in fig. 9, t. 



(Fig. 9, «.) 




which runs predominately in C major, is to be transposed into F major, as in fig. 9, k, 
(Fig. 9, *.) 




it is perceived that at the second quarter-note there must be placed a natural instead of a 
sharp, while at the fourth quarter-note there must be a flat in the place of the natural. 
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Vice yenfi, in transpoeiDg the example from F to C, a sharp must be placed at the 
second quarter-note instead of the natnral; and, at the fourth quarter- notci a natural 
instead of the flat. In transposing from C to G, fig. 9, l, 

(Fig. 9,/.) 



^^ 



a sharp is again placed in the same situation in which there was a sharp in Example, Fig. 
9, i; and so also a natural occurs again in the same relatiye situation as the natural in 
Example, Fig. 9, i ; and thus arises an equivocalness which is attended with the disad- 
vantage that one cannot always at the very first instant determine whether the occurring 
natural is a sign of elevation or of depression. — ^The practice of the older musical com- 
posers which is adverted to in the following section seems to show that they were sensible 
of the impropriety of the equivocalness here complained of. 



§ xxvin. 

Out older musical composers used the natnral (tj ) only for revoking the flat 
(b), but not for revoking the sharp (S), and thus only as a sign of restored 
elevation, but not as a sign of restored depression ; they preferred to use the 
flat (b) for the sign of restored depression; according to whidli method of 
writing, consequently, the passage in fig. 9, t , would appear as follows, in Fig. 9, m : 

(Fig. 9, m.) 



f^*4 



This mode of writing, however, only puts a greater degree of equivocalness 
in the place of a smaller one, and is at the present period entirely out of use. 
It is mentioned here merely in the way of historical information, and for the 
purpose of rendering the old musical writings intelligible. 



§ XXIX. 

The history of the origin of the chromatic signs — J(, b, t) , combines itself 
with the history already given in § XX of the names of our notes. 

Inasmuch as, previously to the invention of the musical staff, the tones were 
written by means of the letters, and two different tones were designated by the 
letter B*, it was practised for the purpose of having some distinguishing sign to 
designate the original or natural, unaltered B — ^the so-called B durum, by a 



♦ Originally the letter B represented the tone which we denote by it ; but subse- 
quently, when a new tone, a half degree below this, was introduced, the B was taken for 
the latter, and another letter, namely H, was taken for the former, — a usage which the 
Germans still retain. — ^Tb. 
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square formed h — after the shape of the black monk letters of that period* — 
(B quadratum; in French, B^quarre, B^carr^, also B quarre, more rarely B 
quarri ; in Italian, B quadro or Bisquadrd) ; whereas the lowered B, the 
so-called B molle, was designated by a round shaped b or hy and hence was 
called the round B, after the form of our present Latin or Roman letters 
(B rotundum ; in French, B rond; Italian, B roUmdo or ritondd). 

Moreover, subsequently to the introduction of our system of note-lines, or 
the so-called staff, both of these different Bs were presented on one and the same 
degree of the staff; but a sign was always written in connection with the note 
to show whether it was intended to denote the original natural b> or the lowered 
h; namely, a square formed b was placed before the note, in the first case; and 
a round h in the second case. 

When, afterwards, the other so-called chromatic tones came into use, the 
course of procedure in relation to them was of the same character : every raised 
or lowered tone was put in the place which belonged to the natural tone, e, g. 
the tone g sharp was represented by a note in the g place on the staff, and the 
syllable " gis" (t. e, gtt) was always written before itt, &c. 

It is plam, however, that the inconvenience of such a mode of writing must 
soon have been felt, and that shorter signs were sought, by means of which it 
could be signified, in the case of any note whatever, whether it was intended 
to denote an elevated, a depressed, or the natural original tone of the place 
concerned. 

In pursuance of this object, the round h was chosen as the sign of depression. 
This selection undoubtedly resulted from the circumstance that this h, which 
was now habitually regarded as the sign of the depression of the tone B, and of 
course as the sign of the depression of the place itself in which B stood, could 
conveniently be taken as the sign of the depression of every other place also. 
(It did not occur, indeed, that a new impropriety was introduced by this means, 
inasmuch as now a universal chromatic sign and an individual tone came to 
have one and the same name ; that is to say, both are called 5.) It is the 
present practice to give to this lowered b the form b or h. 

In consequence of a similar connection of ideas, the so-called square b? 
which had hitherto designated the natural tone B, t. e, the B not lowered — 
B natural, was adopted as the sign of all so-called natural tones ; and hence, 
not only of all the tones which were not lowered, but also of all which were not 
raised. (Compare § XXVII.) In the written music of modem times, the form 
of this square b has become changed into the well-known form b[ ^the natural — 
(possibly also it may be a corruption of the letter fp). 

Finally, the sign of elevation (S), originally called B cancellatum, the B 
stricken out, stricken through, the latticed B, appears to have arisen from a 
similar association of ideas; and, as its name imports, it appears actually to 
have been a doubly crossed B, which was crossed once and again to signify that 
it was not to be lowered, but on the other hand was even to be raised. 

* In early works, the square h appears somewhat in this form g or p.—* £d. 
t The author here alludes to the German usage. — Ed. 
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§ XXX. 



It is well known that very frequently, either in the beginning of a piece of 
music, immediately after the clef, or farther on in the course of the piece, one or 
more of these transposition-signs (sharps, flats, or naturals) occurs with a view 
to a permanent effect. The subject of these chromatic fore^signs or ngnatwes 
is treated b the doctrine of the keys. (Theory, § 141.) 



(D.) 

THOROUOH-BASE. 

§ XXXI. 

In addition to the hitherto described method of designating tones by notes, 
there is still another, consisting of a compound of twtes^ figuresy and other 
signsy which is called thorough base. But as this writing in figures properly 
presupposes a knowledge of the entire granunar of musical composition, even if 
not still more than that, it cannot here be explained. In the fourth volume of 
the Theory it is exhibited in full*. 



REMARK. 

ProfeiBor Maas, in his review of the first volume of the first edition of my Theory 
(in the Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitung, 1817, p. 641), regrets to find, in the foregoing expla- 
nation of our present mode of writing music, no mention made of its advantages over 
the designation of tones merely by figures, and that I have not raised my voice also in 
helping the sooner to suppress '* this senseless old practice, — a practice long since 
known to be worthy of rejection, and for this reason long ago abandoned, though now 
again sought to be revived : — a practice which every intelligent friend of the musical 
art must desire to see exterminated." I know not how to fill up the chasm here com- 
plained of, by a more weighty authority than by quotiog the opinion which I have 
transcribed above firom Prof. Maas, relative to the subject in question. Any one, 
however, who may wish to see an ample exhibition of the advantages of our method of 
writing music on the lines and spaces of the staff, can find it in Prof. Maas's Treatise, in 
No. 6 of the Leipz. aUg. mus. Zeitung, for 1815. Compare also Caecilia VI, p. 109 ; 
VII, p. 133 ; VIII, pp. 25, 261 ; IX, p. 185. 

It did not occur to me as being necessary either to say anything against Dr. Krause^s 
method of writing mtisic (Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitung, vol. 13, p. 497 ; vol. 14, pp. 117, 
133), which would take away all indications of the pitches of tones, and would rob us of 
nearly all the advantages of our indications of the lengths of tones, while it would, on 
the other hand, most wonderfully sharpen up our eyesight in measuring the lengths of 
notes, and would convert a common music writer into a geometrician, or perhaps even a 
geometrician into a writer of music. It, moreover, seems unnecessary here to declaim 
against the introduction of a mode of writing notes whose ideal is the cylinder of a 
barrel-organ. 



* In the latter half of the second vol. of this edition.— £d. 
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DIVISION V. 

DISTANCES OF TONES — INTERVALS. 

(A.) . 

IDEA. 
§ XXXII. 

Thus far we have acquired a knowledge of the tones, of their names^ and of 
the manner in which they are written. In all this, every tone has appeared by 
itself: but we will now examine them in their mutual relations as situated one 
above another; we will contemplate them in relation to their different eom- 
parative elevations. 

The relation of two tones of like elevation is called unison. 

The relation, however, of two tones not exactly alike in point of pitchy the 
difference between the elevation of one tone and that of another, the distance 
from a higher to a lower tone, is called an interval, i. e, an intermediate space, 
separation of tones, distance of tones. (Another signification appropriated to 
the technical word interval, which does not belong to the present connection, we 
shall become acquainted with in the doctrine of chords.) 

Our technical language has a name for every conceivable interval within the 
limits of our system of tones, and thereby affords us the convenience of being 
able to name every greater or smaller difference in the pitch of tones. 



(B.) 

NUMEBICAL NAMES OF INTERVALS. 

§ XXXIII. 

The name of every interval depends, first of all, upon the number of degrees 
which it embraces; or, in other words, in the naming of intervals it is first 
observed how many places on the staff the two tones are apart. The distance 
from any one place of the staff to the next higher or lower is called a degree. 
A note which stands one place higher on the staff than another ; 9A,e.g. one is 
on a line, and the other next above or helow the line ; »■■ * or ^ m , e. g. 
c — d, e — ^f, &c. — ^is said to be one degree distant from it. 

Of two notes, one of which is in this way one degree higher than the other, 
the lowest is called the first, primu or the prime, and the higher one is called 
the second, secunda or second: and the interval; the distance between the two 
different tones, is itself called a second. 

The interval between two notes, one of which is two degrees, i. e. two 
seconds, higher than the other, where consequently the upper one, reckoned 
onward from the lowest or first, is the third, or, briefly, the interval extending 
over three note-places, as ^ • or ^ • , is called a third; as, e. g. g — b, 
f— -a, e— g, &c. 
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Two notes which are three degrees dbtant from one another, and whose 
interval accordingly embraces fow places, as ~""^" or ^ ^ ^ constitute a 
fourth ; as, e, g. c — ^f, f— b, b— e, and the like. 

The interval oifive places, as, e, g. c— g, is called ^jifth; of «jp, a sixth; 
of seveny a seventh; of eighty an eighth; of m'ne, a ninth; of /ien, a tenth; 
of eleven, an eleventh; of twelve, a twelfth; of thirteen, a thirteenth; of /bur- 
teen, 9k fourteenth; of fifteen, 9» fifteenth; of sixteen, h sixteenth ; of seventeen, 
a seventeenth. 

It is extremely rare, however, to reckon so far as this : for the most part, only 
the first eight of the above designations are used. . As we heretofore perceived 
the succession of the letters to repeat itself from 8 to 8, and as the eighth note- 
place is again designated by the same letter as the first (§ XVI), so the ninth, 
inasmuch as it is the eighth degree from the second, or the second fit)m the 
eighth, and thus as it were another second, differing only in the circumstance 
that it occurs after a renewed application of the measuring scale, is also again 
called a second. In the same way the tenth is called the third, because it is as 
it were a renewed third, only taken within the compass of a higher octave : so 
the eleventh is regarded as the fourth : the twelfth, as the fifth : the fifteenth, 
as the octave: the sixteenth, as the second again, &c. as is shown by the 
following set of numbers arranged under one another: 

12 3 4 5 6 

8 9 10 11 U 13 

15 16 17 18 19 20 
n 23, &c. 

The higher numerical names of the intervab, however, are not entirely 
superfluous; for, on the one hand, they are needed where it is requisite to point 
out definitely ai what distance from the first tone a third is to be understood : 
whether, e. g. it is to be taken as an actual third, as c — e, or the tenth, as c — e^ 
or even the seventeenth, as c — ^e ; and, on the other, the appellation ninth, in 
particular, is employed in a certain specific case which will be mentioned here- 
after. Theory, § 77 and following. 



7 


8 


14 


15 


21 


22 



§ XXXIV. 
The reckoning of intervals is Alw&ya from below upwards, as we have 
hitherto proceeded, and the term third, e. g, always signifies the third degree 
reckoned upwards; and accordingly an interval in the opposite direction would 
be expressed by the additional appellation under or lower, as, e. g. the lower 
third from G, the lower fifth from B, the under octave from e, &c. 



(C.) 

AOCESSORT NAMES OF INTBRVALS. 

§ XXXV. 

In the foregoing treatment of intervals according to the number of their 
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degrees, it must have occurred to every reader, that not unfrequeiifly intervals of 
very different extent are found onder one and the saooe munerical name. E. g. 
we called the interval e — ^f a second, as well aa f— g; while the former is only 
half as large as the latter; for, the one embraces three keys, while the other 
embraces only two. 

Consequently the number of the degrees is not alone sufficient to determine 
exactly the magmtnde of the distance between the tones, and of course the 
numerical names alone are not adequate to the exact designation of this distance ; 
bat it is necessary that we look fiurther for some method whereby intervals of 
the same number of degrees and of the same numerical name, though still of 
different magnitude, can be definitely designated, and the exact distance of the 
tones from one another be made known : the method adopted for this purpose is 
that of adding to the numerical name a more specific^ distinctive appMitioriy or 
accessary ncane^ showing whether the interval is of the larger or of the smaller 
species. 

We will accordingly now become acquainted with the intervals in this 
respect ; we will learn to reckon them not merely, as heretofore, according to the 
number of their degrees^ but will learn also to measure them according to their 
magnitude^ and to designate and name them hereafter with mere specific and 
accurate appellations. 



(1.) 

LARGE AKD SMALL [mAJOB AND MINOR] INTERVALS. 
§ XXXVI. 

We find, even in the series of' the natural tones, intervals of one and the 
same numerical name, which are at one time of the larger species, and at 
another of the smaller. To the former we naturally give the distinctive acces- 
sory name " large" or " great*' [majob] ; to the latter, " smaU" [minor].* 

* The terms '' large** and <* smaUt'*^ it will be perceived, are here employed in the 
place of the more usual terms " major'^ and ** minor, ^^ The former are an exact and 
literal translation of the terms which the author himself employs, and while it is also 
desirable on this account to adopt them in the translation, it is also desirable for the still 
more important reason that they are more simple and vnteUigihle than those which we 
have been accustomed to use in their stead. *< Large ** and '* small," being pure English 
words and among the most fiimiliar and earliest known of all the words of our language, 
have a decided advantage over the Latin words " major" and *' minor,'* on the score of 
being more universally and easily intelligible and of making at once a more dear, distinct 
and perfect impression. Words of the old Saxon stock, such as every English or 
American child has been fiimiliar with from his cradle, seem> for this reason, to be very 
especially adapted to be used as technical terms. There has for years been a deepening 
conviction in the mind of the translator that a great error is committed in the instruction 
books of most of the arts and sciences, in using too profusely terms which are borrowed 
from foreign or dead languages. The effect of such a measure must be, as it certainly 
is, to obscure what it should be a special purpose to make plain. Of all the books in the 
world, one of elementary instruction should be the most simple and intelligible ; and, in 
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In the first place we find (as has been already observed), 
(a.) two different species of seconds ; or, in other words, the step from one 
tone to another lying next to it, in the series of the tones of the long keys, is 
at one time larger, and at another smaller, just according as it occupies either 
the distance from the tone of one key to that of the next higher, as, e. g. e — % or 
to the second following ; so that between the lowest and the highest key there is 
still one intermediate key, as, e. g, f — ^g. The former distance is called a nUnar 
second, and the latter a mafor second. 

On going through the series of the natural tones, we shall find the degree 
or second C — ^D or c-d, &c. mogor ; D — E likewise mcgor ; E — F minor; 
F — G, G — A, and A — B mcg'or ,; and B — c again minor. 



C D E F G A Be d, &c. 

mc{for, tuqfor, minor, major, mti{for. mqjor. minor, moffor. 
In addition to these major and minor seconds lying in the series of the na- 
tural tones, many other major and minor degrees or seconds also may be formed 
by means of chromatic elevations or depressions of one of the tones or of both. 
JB. g. 

Minor seconds: fj — g, c8 — d,gjt — a, dj — e, aJt— b, eJt — fj, bl{ — cJt, fx— 

gJt; a— bb, d— eb, g— ab, c— db, f— gb, Bb— cb, eb— fb, ab— bbb. 

Mc^'or seconds : e — ^flt, B— cj, fj — gj, cj— dU, g8— aJt, dj— ej, aft— bit, 
e8— fx : Bb— c, eb— f, ab— bb, db— eb, gb— ab, cb— db, fb— gb, Bbb-cb. 

Many call these major degrees or major seconds also whole degrees ^ and the 
minor ones half degrees ; because the latter, as has been before observed, are in 
a manner only half as large as the former. Sometimes also even the terms 
whole and half tones have been used in this sense. Compare § XXXVIII. I. 

(^.) In like manner also two different thirds are found in the series of the 
natural tones, according as the two degrees of which the third consists are both 
major, as in the thirds C — E, F — A, G — B ; or the one is major and the other 
minor, as D — F, E— Q, A— c, B— d, thus : 

minor. major. minor. 

CDEFGABcd 
mqfor. Tninor, major. 

order to its becoming so, it derives very great advantages from employing, as far as 
possible, for its technical terms, the plain, easy, and universally familiar words of our 
own language. — ^It is in pursuance of this conviction, that the translator feels called upon, 
so far as he can conceive himself justified in so doing, compatibly with a due deference 
to authority and established usage, to discard whatever is foreign in the mode of ex- 
pression, and to substitute in its place the most familiar simplicity. 

In accordance with the above principle, the word **large^^ or "greai'^ is used for 
" major ;" and " small " for " minor. '^ Thus " major " second, " major " third, &c. be- 
comes large second, large third, &c. ; and *' minor^* second, *' minor^^ third, &c. be- 
comes small second, small third, &c.* — Tr. 

* The translator's remarks are insufficient to induce me, as Editor for the English 
Musical Public, to discard " the more usual terms * major ' and * minor;' " which will be 
therefore preserved throughout this Edition. — Ed. 
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A third consisting of hao minor degrees does not occur in the series of the 
natural tones, because in this series no two minor degrees come next to one 
another. (Compare the diagram on the preceding page.) 

Besides the above-mentioned minor and major thirds, lying in the series of 
the natural tones, many others of the same magnitude may also be formed by 
a chromatic raising or lowering of one or both of the tones ; as, e, g. 

Minor thirds: fl{— a, cJt — e, gtt— b, dlt— fft, AH — cJt, elt— git, Btt--d8, 
fx— alt, &c. ; g— bb, c— .^, f— ab, Bb— db, eb— gb, Ab— cb, db— fb, gb— bbb, 

Mctfor thirds: d— fit, A— clt, e — git, B — dfl, fit— alt, clt— elt, git— bit, 
dtt—fic; Bb— d, eb— g, Ab-c, db—f, gb— bb, cb— eb, fb— ab, Bbb— db. 

(c.) So also in the series of natural tones we find two different species of 

Jourthsy according as two of the three degrees included by the fourth are major 

and one is minor, or all three are major. A fourth of the former species we 

again denominate a minor fourth, and one of the latter species a m(^'or fourth, 

C — ^F, D— G, E — A, G — c, A — d, B — e are minor fourths : F — B is a 
major fourth. 

Examples of minor fourths^ which are formed by chromatic transpositions, 
are as follow : fit— b, dt — ^flt. Git— clt, dlt — git, Alt— dlt, elt — alt, Bit— elt, ft — ^blt, 
&C.; f— bb, Bb— eb, eb— ab, Ab— db, db— ^, Gb-cb, cb— fb, f b— bbb. 

Examples of mqpr fourths by chromatic transpositions: c — fit, G — c% 
d-gtt. A— da, e-alt, B— elt, fit— bit, cfi-f X, &c. ; Bb— e, eb-a, Ab-d, db— g, 
Gb— c, cb— f, fb— bb, Bbb— eb, &c. 

Instead of minor fourth^ the expression pure fourth [perfect fourth] is fre- 
quently used ; and instead of major fourth, the term superfluous fowth is some- 
times employed. But we find it more consistent and congruous to use, for 
distinguishing the two species of intervals occurring in the series of the natural 
tones, the terms minor and major, as distinctive accessory names that are perfectly 
uniform and universal, and to reserve the accessory terms superfluous and di- 
minished for the intervals which are of the species mentioned in the following 
section. 

Moreover, the major fourth is not unfirequently called \\ir false fourth, some- 
times also tritone, because it embraces three major, so-called whole degrees 
(three whole tones). 

((/.) Fifths also are found of two different sizes, according as two of the 
four degrees of which a fifth consists are minor and two are major, or three are 
major and only one minor. The only minor fifth is B — f. All the rest are 
mtjor. 

Minor fifths by means of chromatic transpositions ; Fit — c, dt — g, GIJ — d, 
dtt— a, AH— e, elt-b. Bit— fit, FX— clt, e— bb. A— eb, d— ab, G— db, c— gb, 
F-cb, Bb— fb, eb— bbb. 

Major fifths: B— fit. Fit— dt, clt-glt, Glt-dlt, dj-ajt, Alt-elt, elt-blf. 
Bit— fX; Bb— f, eb— bb, Ab— eb, db— ab, Gb— db, cb— gb, Fb— cb, 
Bbb— fb. 

Instead of the name minor fifth, the term diminished or false fifth is fre- 
quently used ; and instead of the word mcjor, the term pure [or perfect] is 
not unfirequently employed. But here again we prefer to remain true and 

VOL I. K 
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uniform to the distiDgmshing accessory names ^hich we have once adopted. 
(Compare remarks under e,) 

It will, moreover, be observed here that the minor fifth is the same in respect 
to the number of keys as the major fourth, and thus is, in this point of view, 
equivocal. We shall hereafter refer to this subject again. 

(e,) That is called a fndfwr sixth two of whose five degrees are minor and 
three major. But if four of these degrees are major and only one is minor, 
the sixth is called a mqfor sixth. Accordingly the sixths E — c, A — f, B — g, 
are minor : while C — ^A, D — B, F — d, G — e, are ma/ar, 

Minor sixths by chromatic transpositions are as follow: Ftt — d, g0 — a, 
Gtt— e, dft-b, Alt— f«, E«— c«, B«— gtt, FX-d«; d-bb, G-^, o— ab, 
F— db, Bb— gb, Eb— cb, Ab— fb, db— bbb. 

Major sixths by chromatic transpositions are as follow : A — ftt, E — dt, 
B-g«, F«-d«, ctt— a», G«-e«, dlt— btt, Att— fX; Bb— g, Eb— c, Ab— f, 
db— bb, Gb— eb, cb— ab, Fb— db, Bbb— gb. 

(/!) In like manner occur minor and m<;^or sevenths^ according as four of 
the six degrees of which the seventh consists are major and two are minor, or 
five are major and only one is minor. All the sevenths in the natural series of 
tones are minor, except the two, C — B, and F — e. 

Other minor sevenths by means of chromatic transpositions are as follow : 
F Jt--e, c8— b, Gft— ftt, Dtt— ctt, Att-gtt, Ett-dtt, Btt-Hitt, FX-ctt; o— bb, 
F— eb, Bb— ab, Eb— db, Ab— gb, Db— cb, Gb— fb, cb— bbb. 

Major sevenths in the same way are as follow : G — ftt, D — ctt, A — gtt, 
E— dtt, B— att, Ftt— ett, ctt-bjf, Gtt-fX; Bb— a, Eb— d, Ab— g, Db— «, 
Gb— f, cb— bb, Fb— eb, Bbb— afc. 

(y.) The octave in the natural series of tones every where occurs of one and 
the same magnitude ; or, as it is usually expressed, it occurs only as a pure 
octave ; there is no case in which one is found greater than another. Hence the 
terms minor and me^'or cannot be predicated of the octave, nor, for the same 
reason, of the prime, 

(A.) Minor and mqfor ninths, tenths, elevenths, &c. are only repetitions of 
minor and major seconds, thirds, fourths, &c. 



(2.) 

DIMINISHED ANJ> STJPEBFLU0U8 INTERVAU. 
§ XXXVII. 

We have seen that in the natural series of tones, intervals occur of one 
and the same numerical name, while yet they are of two difierent magnitudes. 
The difference between major and minor intervals every where amounts tx>just 
one key. Greater differences than this do not there occur ; but such larger 
differences may be produced by the help of a chromatic transposition of at least 
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t>ne of the two tones ; as, e, g. a second, f-— g]t, which is larger than the one 
hitherto known to us under the term m^br, also a third, d]t — ^f, which is smaller 
than a minor third, &c. 

Interyals which are by one key larger or smaUer than they occur in the 
series of the natural tones, that is, one key larger than major, or smaller than 
minor, are called superfluous and diminished, (Compare remark at § XYII, 
No. 10.) 



§ XXXVffl. 
Accordingly, 

(1.) The rektion between two tones, both of which stand on one and the 
same degree or pLuse of the staff, bat one of which is one key higher than the 
other, as, e. g, g — %% ab — a, and the like, is denominated a superfluous prime ; 
because the difference of pitch between the two tones is by one key greater than 
it IB in the case of the prime in the series of the natural tones. (That is to say, 
in the latter case, between two tones, both standing on one and the same degree 
of the staff, there is no difference at all; but c and ctt are separated by the 
distance of one key, and, accordingly, the difference between two tones situated 
on one and the same degree of the staff can amount to one key more than in 
the series of the natural tones.) 

The superfluous prime is thus, as it respects the number of keys, equiva- 
lent to the minor second (or minor so-called half degree, § XXXVI, (a), 
and hence equivocal. For, the superfluous prime, as, e, g, g — gtf, just as the 
minor second, g — ab> consists of two tones of two immediately proximate keys, 
and the two appear on the pianoforte precisely alike. 

Still, however, the two are essentially different. For two tones which in 
relation to one another make out a superfluous prime, stand both together on 
one and the same degree of the staff, and are distinguished only by a chromatic 
sign ; both obtain their name from one and the same letter ; the only difference 
is, that one is distinguished by a chromatic character attached to it ; e. g, 
Gb — G, G — G% But in the case of the minqr second aU this is different : there 
each of the two tones stands on a different and separate degree of the staff, and 
each is designated by a distmct letter, as, e.g. FS — G, G — ^Ab> &c. (Indeed, if . 
we bring into calculation the fact that the tone G Jt, e, g, is not properly quite so 
high — or at least ought not to be — as Ab [§ XIX], it will appear, in this point 
of view, that the interval G — G $ is iiot strictly quite so large as the one G — Ab.) 

It results from the first-mentioned great similarity of the minor second and 
the superfluous prime, that both have received the common name of a halftone 
[or half-degree] (§ XXXYI) ; and it is a consequence of the last-mentioned 
difference^ that, for the sake of a more exact and specific distinction, the minor 
second is called a major halftone [or a major half-degree], while the superfluous 
prime is denominated a minor halftone [or a minor half-degree], (This is truly 
a somewhat remarkable, and at any rate rather an obscure, mode of expression.) 

The superfluous prime is often called also a chromatic interval (compare 
remark at § XVII, No. 9) : (because the two tones differ only so much fi?om one 

s 2 
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another as a chromatic transposition-sign makes them), or a chromatic hjJLf-tone 
or semitone (see remark above referred to) ; and, in contradistinction from this, 
the minor second or major half-tone [half-degree] is called a diatonic kalf-fone 
[a diatonic half-degree^ 

We prefer, instead of all these particular appellations, to use in all cases the 
terms superjluotu prime and minor second: by ^hich means the whimsical 
distinction of major half and minor half, of diatonic half and chromatic half tones 
[half-degrees] is at once spared. 

So also the expression half-degree (§ XXXYI, a) should be avoided* ; be- 
cause at one time under this term is understood a superfluous prime (a chromatic 
or minor half-tone), and at another a minor second (a diatonic or major half-tone), 
-whereby there easily arises a confusion of ideas which can only with difficulty 
be avoided by the appendage major and minor ^ as mcQor half-degreCy mimar 
half-degree. 

In contradistinction from the superfluous prime, the non-superfluous, the real 
unison (§ XXXII), is usually called the jtmr^ prime. 

(2.) A second is said to be diminished when it is still smaller by one key 
than the minor second, as, e, g, gt — ab, dj — eb, aft— bb, eJt — f, Bjf— c, 
fX,— g, cX— d, clt— db, f »— gb ; B— cb, e— f b, Sr-bbb, d— ebb, g— abb. This 
is hence, so to speak, an enharmonic interval, or, in other words, it is the relation 
subsisting between two enharmonically parallel tones (§ XIX), and therefore is 

* The author's opinion, that the term half -degree should be discarded, is doubtless a 
Just one. Its use is not really necessary in any case, while its abandonment, in common 
with that of the other terms — half-tone, semitone^ chromatic inierval, and the like, 
would evidently be attended with the advantages which the author suggests; namely, it 
would, on the one hand, condace to simplicity by uniformly employing one term 
instead of half a dozen ; while, on the other, it would leave a term to be exclusively 
employed which is entirely specific and definite, a term which would always point out 
precisely and unequivocally the thing intended. The term svperfluous prime uniformly 
means the interval between the tone denoted by a certain letter and a tone denoted by 
the same letter when sharpened or flattened : while the term minor second as unifonnly 
means the interval between the tone denoted by any letter and the tone denoted by the 
next letter above when the latter is flattened, or the next letter below when the latter is 
sharpened, and also the interval between the third and fourth, and between the seventh 
and eighth degrees of the so-called natural scale ; and thus all is made simple, dear, 
and definite. 

And, moreover, whenever we might have occasion to speak of the distances between 
the successive letters or tones of the scale, without the formality of giving them their 
technical interval-names, we could call them, as the author does, major degrees and 
minor degrees. 

If, however, the choice were to be made between the use of the terms half-degree 
and half -tone, it is plain that the author would decide with the translator in prefening 
the former. It is on this ground that the translator has, to a limited extent, adopted the 
term half-degree. It was thought that the settled and universal custom, which has 
obtained with the Americans and the English, of using the terms tone, semitone, &c. 
would scarcely permit a total abandonment, at present, of all analogous terms, leaving 
none that could be employed as substitutes and could be applied in substantially the same 
way. The term half -degree therefore has been adopted as the less of two evils. — ^Tb. 
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in itself an equivocal interval (§ XXI), inasmuch as on the pianoforte it appears 
as a pure prime. 

The superfluous second is still larger by the distance of one key than the 
major second, as, e. g. Bb— cjf, f— gjt, c — dtt, g — alt, d— e8, a— btt, e— fX, 
b-cx; eb— ftt, ab— b, db— e, gb— a, cb— d, fb— g, Bbb— c, ebb— f. 

(3.) Diminished thirds are as follow : clt — eb, ftt — ab, B — db, e — ^gb> 
A-cb, d— fb, g— bbb; gJJ—bb, d«-f, A«— c, ett-g, Btt-d, fX— a, cX-e, 
gX — b. In respeci to keys, the diminished third is a major second, e, g, Clt — DJ 
is the same thing as Db— £b. 

Superfluous thirds Ure as follow, eb — gJt* Bb-— dlt, f— aft, c — ejj, g— b}t, 
d— fX, A— cx, e— gx; Ab— clt, db— fit, gb— b, cb— e, fb-a, Bbb— d, ebb— g- 

(4.) Diminished fourths y i. e. still smaller than minor fourths, are as follow : 
Dlt— G, E— Ab, Blt-e, c— fb, Fx— B, F-Bbb, &c. 

Superfluous fourthsy in our sense of that term, «'. e, fourths by one degree 
larger than major fourths, are as follow: f— bft, fb — b, c~fX, bbb — e, 
E b— A It, &c. That the term superfluous fourth is used by many music- teachers 
in a different sense, has already been observed on page 49. 

(5.) Diminished fifths^ in our sense of the word, t. e. fifths smaller by one 
degree than the minor fifths, are as follow : B8— f, B— fb, Fx — c, E— Bbb, and 
the like. Here also we again call attention to the fact, as remarked on page 
49, that many musicians understand a dififerent thing under the term diminished 
fifth. 

Superfluous fifths are as follow: C-Qtt, G— dlt, Ab— e, e— bit, Fb— c, 
B — iAy Bbb — ^f, and so on. 

(6.) Diminished sixths areas follow: B— gb, Alt— f, eft— c,E — cb, FX — d 
D— Bbb,Flt-db,&c. 

Superfluous sixths : Eb— clt, Gb — e, F — dlt, G— -elt,cb — a, Bbb— g, £— cX, 
Ab— flt,&c. 

(7.) Diminished sevenths are as follow: B— ab. Git — ^f, Clt — Bb, Bit— a, 
G— fb, Fx— e, F— e|,b. Fit— eb, &c. 

Superfluous sevenths: Fb— e, c— btt, G — fx, Ebb— d, ^b— gtt, &c. 

(8.) The octave also, which in the series of the natural tones we found to be only 
of one and the same magnitude— oiAj pure [or perfect], page 50, can, by chromatic 
transposition, be presented as smaller and larger than it is in the series of the 
natural tones. In the one case — ^t. e, when smaller, — ^we apply to it the term 
diminished ; in the other, the term superfluous: as, diminished octave, superfluous 
octave. 

Diminished octaves are as follow : E — eb, Dtt — d, F — f b, Btt — b, Cx— ctt, 
Eb — ebb, &c. 

St^perfluous octaves: Eb— e, Bb— b, D--dtt, Fb-f, B— btt, Ctt-cx, 
flA — eb, &o. 

In contradistinction from the diminished and the superfluous octave, that 
which is neither diminished nor superfluous, is, as we have already observed, 
called ihepure octave. 

9. Diminished and superfluous ninths, tenths, &c. are only repetitions of 
the like seconds, thirds, &c. one octave enlarged. 
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(3.) 

DOUBLY DIMINISHED AND DOUBLY SUPERFLUOUS INTERVALS. 

§ XXXIX. 

Doubly diminisJied and doubly superfluous intervals are also conceivable ; as, 
e. g, a doubly superfluous second, gb — att; a doubly superfluous octave, 
Gb — gtt, Bb — bit; a doubly diminished octave, Gtt — gb, Bit — bb, &c. 

Indeed, even more than doubly diminished and doubly superjluota intervals 
may be conceived of. 

(D.) 

SIGNS FOR THE DIFFERENT INTERVALS. 
§ XL. 

For the purpose of representing the different distances of tones by short signs, 
we find it convenient to employ our ordinary figures, making the figure 2 repre- 
sent the interval of the second ; the figure 3, a third ; 4, a fourth, &c. We will 
specifically designate the minor intervals by a dot placed before the figure, and 
the major intervals by a dot placed after the figure ; the diminished intervals 
by two dots before the figure, and the superfluous by two dots placed (ifter 
the figure. 

According to this plan, 

the sign -G, e, g, denotes a minor sixth. 
" " 6» a major sixth. 
'< '' ••6 a diminished sixth. 
" « 6- a superfluous sixth. 



(E.) 

EOUIVOCALNESS OF INTERVALS. 

§XLI. 

By casting a glance over all the intervals hitherto enumerated, it will be ob- 
served that they are all, without exception, equivocal. We have already directed 
attention to this equivocalness in some particular instances, as, «. y. in the case 
of the minor fifths, the superfluous prime, and the diminished second. But all 
the rest also are of the same character. 

For instance, in respect to the number of keys, the following intervals coincide : 
(1.) Major intervals with others that are minor. This is the case in respect 
to the major fourth and minor fifth ; as, e,g. F — B and B — f, GS — d and d — gS, 
and the like. 

(2.) Major intervals with diminished intervals ; namely : 
(a.) The major second with the diminished third; as, e,g, B— cJt and B — dbi 
c— d and Bit — d, &c. 

(Jb,) The major thirds with diminished fourths ; as, e. g, c — e and c — fb> or 
B«— e. 
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(c) The 5* with the •S ; as, e. g, E — B and E — cb ; c — g and Bit— g. 
\d.) The 6. with -7 ; as, e.g. A— fit and A— gb ; Bb~g and Al{— g. 
(tf.) 7. with ..8 ; as, e, g. C— B and C— cb ; Bb— a and Att— a. 
(3.) Minor intervals coincide with others that are superfluous : 
(a,) The *% with l- 
{b') « .8 " 2.. 
(c.) « ^ " 3" 
(rf.) " .6 " 5.. 
{e.) « .7 " 6- 
In like manner it will he found that diminished intervals coincide with super- 
fluousy and vice vers^ ; e.g. -6 and 4" ; EJt — c and F — ^Blt, &c. 

All the intervals might now, though in a less extended and formal manner, 
he again gone through in respect to the point here involved ; and perhaps a tahle 
he made out after the following form : 

Two tones belonging to one and the same key may be either a pure unison, as, 
e. g, e-— e, or a diminished second, as, e. g, e— f b. 

Two tones belonging to two immediately proximate keys may be either a super- 
flaous prime, or a minor second, or a doubly diminished third; as, e,g, e— eH, e — ^f, 
ell— gb, &c. 

Two tones, when one key lies between, can be either 2-, as, e. g, e — ^fH, or ..S 
e — gb, &c. 

Two tones, between which there are two keys, may be — &c. &c. 



(F.) 

1NVBRSI0N OF INTERVALS. 
§ XLII. 

If the lotoer of two different tofies is raised by one octave or by a double 
octave, &c. so that it becomes higher than the other which before was the 
highest ; or, which amounts to the same thing, if the higher tone is lowered 
by octaves urUil it comes to be lower than the other ; in short, if the two 
terms of an interval are reversed, so that the lowest becomes the highest and 
the highest lowest, as, e. g. if the lowest tone of the interval represented here at J 



is transposed by an octave higher, as at K, 



or if the higher is made an octave lower, as at L, 
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(which last is the same as it respects the point in question, inasmuch as it 
amounts to the same thing, whether the lower tone is raised ahove the higher 
or the higher is put down helow the lower, since in either case the lowest 
becomes the highest, and the highest lowest), an inversion of an interval [or 
a turning of an interval upside dottn] is said to take place. 

Thus the foregoing example in K is an inversion of that in J, or, which 
IS the same thing, J is the inversion of K. For if R is again inverted, the 
position J again occurs, as a matter of course. Accordingly the two different 
positions are, as Well backwards as forwards, reciprocally inversions of one 
another^ 



§ XLIII. 

As the nature of an inversion consists in the circumstance, that, of two 
different tones, the lower becomes the higher, or vice vers^, it follows, 

(1.) That the unison or pure prime is not susceptible of inversion, be- 
cause of two tones, neither of which is higher than the other, the higher 
cannot of course be placed under the lower ; and it follows, 

(2.) That, in order to invert two tones which are farther from one another 
than a diminished octave, the upper tone must be lowered two or more 
octaves, or the lower raised two or more octaves, or both at t/ie same time 
must be mutually transposed hy one or more octaves. For if, in order to 

Invert a ninth, if you please, as, e. g. e—T at i in the following example, 
i k :^ H U m 



o^ o' 



We were only to raise the lower tone e by one octave as at ^, the interval 
e"— T would then be changed only into e"— fj in which case the e would still 
remain below the T, and so consequently there would yet be no inversion. 

An inversion is not effected until the ¥ is raised by two octaves, as f— e, as 
^t /. So likewise the example at t is not inverted by the transposition kk, 
the inversion not occurring until as at // or m. 

So also the pure octave cannot be said to be inverted in such a form as 
tit k and kk^ but only as at / and //. 

1 k :^ kk II 



-A r^ 



and the superfluous octave also, fig. «, is not inverted as at A: and kk, but 
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only as at /, U, and m. 

To ^ o» Ho jf 



§ XLIV. 



It is plain to be seen, that, in every inversion, the distances of the tones 
do not remain the same. The two tones which in the example on page 55, 
at J, were at the distance of a second from one another, become, on being 
inverted as at K or L, a seventh apart: or, according to the usual way of 
speaking, a second becomes by inversion a seventh. In like manner the third 

becomes by inversion a sixth, as, «.^. c — e becomes e—c, or E — c; the fourth 

becomes a fifth, as c — f ; f — c or F — c : (for which reason, therefore, many 
call the second, third, and fourth, radical intervals, and the rest derived 
intervals). And since, as we see, every thing here holds good reciprocally 
taken, as well one way as the other, it follows that, vice vers&, the 7 th 
becomes changed by inversion into a 2nd, the 6th into a 3rd, and the 5th into 

a 4th; e.t;. d— "c becomes c — d or'c— 3; e— ^ becomes c — e or c — e; f— c 

becomes c — f or F— T (Hence we can with equal propriety call the 7th, 6th, 
and 5th radical intervals, and regard the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th as derived from 
them.) 

A general view of the above alterations and derivations is presented by 
the following table: 

The 2nd becomes a 7th, 



t< 


3rd 


(€ 


6th, 


it 


4th 


u 


5th, 


u 


5th 


I* 


4th, 


u 


6th 


U 


3rd, 


u 


7th 


u 


2nd, 


3. 


4, 


5, 


6, 7, 


6, 


5, 


4, 


3, 2, 



or 2, 

7, 

where the highest figure or number always stands opposite to the lowest, and 
the lowest opposite to the highest; because, in an inversion, the whole is 
reversed. 

The pure octave alone gives by inversion no other interval, but presents 
again a pure octave, and, consequently, only the same interval again in a 
higher or a lower position. 

Moreover, also, all intervals which are greater than a pure octave, as, e. g, 
the tenth, the ninth, &c. and even the superfltuyas octave itself give likewise 
no peculiar intervals of theit own, but only the same as the third, the second, 
the superfinous prime, &c. 
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§ XLV. 

The remarks which transpired in the foregoing section relative to the 
numerical names of intervals, ^PP^y> ^^^ ^^ reasons, also to the accessory 
names. An interval with the accessory name minar becomes one with the 
accessory name major ; and the reverse, a diminished interval becomes a n^per- 
fluous one, and a superfltums interval becomes a diminished one ; as follows : 



or 



and 



2 — 7- — '2 










..2 _ 7" 2 


•3 _ 6. — .3 










••3 — 6" — "3 


♦4 — 5- — '4 










••4 — 5** — **4 


.5 _ 4 5 










••5 — ^* — *«5 


•6 _ 3. — -6 










••6 — 3** — ••G 


.7 — 2 7 










..7 2** "7 

••8 — !•• — "8 


•2, -3, 




•4, 




•5, 


•6, -7, 


7., 6., 




5-, 




4- 


. 3., 2-, 


"2, -3, 


.^, 




..5, 




••6, "7, 


7", 6", 


5", 


4- 


•, 


3", 2". 



«. e, minar seconds become mcLfar sevenths, and, on the contrary, mqfar sevenths 
become minor seconds. The minor seventh becomes a mc^'or second, and the 
m^tfor second a minor seventh. And so also ••^ becomes ?••, and 7»* becomes 
••2. ••% becomes I**, and the latter becomes -8, &c. 

In like manner, as can easily be perceived, donbly diminished intervals 
become donbly superfluoas ones; and the latter, again, doubly diminished 
intervals, &c. 

It might be useful as an exercise to go through the different inversions 
of the intervals somewhat in the following manner: 

The j7nm«, that is to say the pure prime, is susceptible of no inversion. 

The sitperftuoits prime, as, e.g. c— c)l, becomes the diminished octave, as CS — c, or 
cH— cT 

The second becomes by inversion the seventh, that is, 

The diminished second becomes the superfluous seventh; as, e,g. B— cb becomes 
Cb — B or cb — ^b ; F)l — gb becomes, &c. 

The minor second becomes ?• ; MB,e.g. G — Ab becomes Ab — g, &c. 

The major second becomes — &c. 

The sttperjluous second becomes— &c. 

The third becomes, &c. &e. 



(G.) 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERVALS. 
§ XLVI. 

In our investigation of the intervals thus far, we have found : 

That the fifth, sixth, and seventh are inversions of the fourth, third, and 

second. 

That the octave, ninth, tenth, &c. are only repetitions of the prime, second, 

third, &c. 
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That, in the series of the natural tones, every interval, except the prime 
and the octave, presents itself under two different magnitudes ; and that the 
difference between major and minor intervals consists in one key more or one 
key less. 

That an interval which is by one key smaller or larger than it occurs 
in the series of the natural tones, is called diminished or superfluous ; that 
any interval which is still larger than the superfluous is denominated doubly 
superfluous, and any one that is still smaller than the diminished is termed 
doubly diminished ; &c. 

That, finally, the major intervals become by inversion minor, and, vice 
vers&, the minor become major; the diminished become superfluous, and the 
latter become diminished; the doubly diminished become the doubly super- 
fluous, and the reverse. 

This view very much facilitates an acquaintance with the numerously 
multiplied different intervals. For if one only once understands the series 
of the natural tones, nothing is more easy than to distinguish the major and 
minor seconds, thirds, and fourths, from one another, and, by comparison with 
these, to know immediately all the other intervals also; namely, the major 
and minor sevenths, sixths, and fifths, as inverted minor and major seconds, 
fourths, and thirds; and all the superfluous intervals, by the circumstance 
that they are one key greater than the major; and all diminished intervals, 
by the fact that they are still smaller than the minor. In a similar manner 
one comes to a knowledge of the doubly diminished and the doubly superfluous 
intervals, in case such occur. 

This view not only saves an intolerable wearisomeness to the memory, 
but it also furnishes, instead of a mere knowledge got by heart, a clear appre- 
hension of the real relations of the intervals. 

It will always be quite a useful exercise for a beginner, as a method of 
practising himself into a knowledge of the intervals, to take the trouble to write 
in notes all the species of intervals separately on all possible degrees of the 
staff, and then to play them on the piano-forte. It will especially be well also, 
in writing as above suggested, not only to use, interchangeably, at one time one 
clef and at another time another, but also to write the intervals not merely on 
one and the same staffs but sometimes on two or more. 
In fig. 10, below, e. g. 

(Fig. 10) 




the tone gJt is the superfluous fiflii of c ; e is the minor sixth from git and the 
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major third (the major tenth) from c ; gl{ is the minor under-sixth from e (or 
sixth below e) ; "c is the major mider-third (under-tenth) from e. Or, fig. 11 : 



^ 



c is the minor fifth from f Jt ; eb is the diminished seventh from {% and minor 
third from F; a is a minor third (or tenth) from ftt, the major sixth from c) the 
major fourth fit)m &>; fS is a minor nnder-fifth from c, a diminished under- 
seventh fix)m'eb, a minor under-third (under-tenth) from a; c is a minor under- 
third fix>m ^, &c. 



REMARK. 

The musical literati have duputed much cu to how many intervals there properly are. 
One assumes 52, others teach that there are only 35, 24, or even only 18, and explain 
the rest as '' merely chimerical and imaginary intervals." But this view of the subject 
seems to me to be a very strange one, and the controversy involved in it to be both a 
singular and an unmeaning one! 

How many different grades of distance between two tones are, in themselves and 
according to the nature of our system of tones, conceivable, we have already seen ; the 
dispute can no more be on this point, than there can be a dispute in mathematics on the 
question, how many different magnitudes there are ! 

This, therefore, cannot properly be the meaning of the contending parties ; they enter 
the field only on the question, what intervals actually occur in music ? With this ques- 
tion toe have nothing to do— at least in the present connection, where our only purpose 
is to adopt such a nomenclature as will afford us a name of a definite meaning for 
every conceivable species of distance between tones, whether such species of distances 
occur frequently, or seldom, or even never ; somewhat in the same manner as we desig- 
nate every point of the earth*s surface, whether frequented or inaccessible, according to 
degrees of length and breadth [of longitude and latitude]. But who is found in this 
department t9 contend on the point, how many degrees of latitude there really are! 
whether there actually is, e. ^. the 89th degree 1 and perhaps calling this 89th degree a 
chimerical, a mere imaginary latitude, because he regards it impossible that it ever should 
be explored by a human being 1 
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CHAPTER III. 



RHTTHlflGS.— MEASURE OF TIME. 



DIVISION I. 

IDEA OF RHYTHM AND MEASURE. 

§ XLVII. 

The musical art requirefl, in addition to the connection of different tones, still 
another property, which, though it is not ahsolutely essential to the nature of 
music*, has nevertheless the power of very much enhancing its heauty. This is 
rhythm or measured movement ^ and consists in the circumstance that the times 
in which the tones and combinations of tones sound, are exactly measured in re- 
lation to each other by quotas or proportional parts, and that the times thus 
measured oat are also accurately adjusted in relation to the stress of voice 
respectively appropriate to each, and are symmetrically accented. 

I say that rhythm does not belong necessarily to the nature of music; because 
it is a matter of fact, that not all music is rhythmical or measured. In the usual 

"* The author does not mean by this, that rhythm is not material to (he excellence of 
mosic ; for he repeatedly and expressly affirms the contrary. He only means to say 
that rhythm is not absolutely essential to the essence of music, in such a sense as that 
music cannot exist without it. A man may still preserve his identity and retain his 
essential properties as a human being, though all his limbs be cut off, and all the sym- 
metry of his proportions be destroyed, and all his beauty be efGeiced : he is still a man, 
it is true, but no longer a man of the appropriate human comeliness and beauty, no 
longer possessed of the attributes which alone can give the appropriate grace and 
loveliness to his form, or can render him an object desirable to behold. It is in this 
sense that music may be robbed of rhythm, and yet be music. It is still music in 
essence, in the same way as a man is still a man, though deprived of his limbs, his pro- 
portions, and his beauty. 

That rhythm is material to the goodness of music, is one of the plainest of all truths. 
No property is more indispensable ; none is more universally appreciated by the in- 
stinctive capacities of every musical constitution. Indeed, it is not too much to say, 
that musical genius and the rhythmical sense are co-ordiuate qualities, and that the 
one ascends or descends the scale of perfection precisely with the other. It probably 
will be found universally true, that the higher is a man's native musical genius in 
general, the more delicate, acute, and prominent is his appreciation of rhythm. If 
there be a property in music that can charm and enwrap the feelings, and that can carry 
us away with its fiiscinating and delightful impressions, it is that exact, even, regular, 
uniform, symmetrical movement which we call rhythm. Of all the attributes, therefore, 
which pertain to the musical art, this should be the last to be sacrificed. — ^Tb. 
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choral singing of the church congregations, e, g, the longer or shorter duration of 
the tones in relation to one another is not at all adjusted to measure, hut each tone 
is held out at pleasure, one ahout as long as another ; and the most that is done 
is sometimes to accent this or that tone more or less, according to the greater or 
less stress of voice due to the syllahle of the text. But, after all, this is not a 
measured movement — ^it is not rhythm ; there is in the case no such measuring 
and accentual adjusting of the times as we find in rh3rthmical music ; one can 
beat no time to such a performance. 

If, on the contrary, a synmietrical measured division of the times is found in 
a piece of music, t . e. the time is distributed into exactly equal general divisions, 
and these are again divided into equal parts, and the latter are farther separated 
into equal smaller quotas or proportional parts, &c. and the duration of the tones in 
relation to one another is exactly measured according to such divisions of time, 
80 that a general division always appears as a symmetrically arranged group 
of several smaller portions of time, and these taken together as a smaller sub- 
ordinate group of yet smaller parts, and the accent is also symmetrically 
apportioned amongst all these divisions of time — then the music is measured and 
rhythmical, and sustains the same relation to unrythmical music, as poetry does 
to prose. This is the music by far the most in use at the present day. 

Its essential nature, accordingly, consists in a perfect symmetry, as it respects 
the duration and the accent of the tones. This symmetry is designated by the 
terms rhythm, measure, and also metre. 

The doctrine of rhythm is called rhythmics, and also rhythmopcsia, and 
metrics. 



DIVISION II. 

THE MARKING OF THE DURATION OF TIME. 

(A.) 

DURATION OF THE NOTES AND RESTS. 
§ XLVIII. 

How long or short is to be the duration of a tone, is shown, in written music, 
primarily* by the different forms of the notes. These forms (not to mention 
those employed in the most ancient times and not occurring at all at the present 
day) are as follow : 

* There are two ways of showiDg the duratiou of tones. One is to indicate it by the 
particular/orm of the notes ^ and the other is to denote it by certain marks of expression f 
placed either at the beginning of a piece of music or over particular notes along the 
course of a piece. The former is what the author calls thj primary method. — Tr, 

t Query— Words expressive of the degree of movement, or marks referring to the 
vibrations of a pendulum. — £d. 
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(^•) E^mh] 9 called the Maanma, the largest ; 



(Jb.) ^, Ltmgoy the long ; 

(<?.) D or |o|, H> l|o!|, Brevis, the short, or quadrangle; 
(rf.) o, Semtbrems, the half-short ; 
(e.) ^ or I , Jl/titma, the smallest ; 
(/.) J OT ^, iS(?0ttHnfiitma, the half-smallest ; 
(^.) L <^ ^9 Fvsa or ^»ca, the extended, hooked, or crooked ; 
W.) S or A» Semi-fusa or Bis-unca, the half-extended, twice-extended, 
twioe-hooked, or twice-crooked. 

(t.) U or J^, Sub'Semifiisa or Ter-unca, the thrice-extended, thrice-hooked, 

or thrice-crooked, &c. 

£ach preceding note indicates, as the above names in some of the instances 
wonld lead one to suppose, always a duration ^of time twice as long as the 
following. The time of each following note is half as long as that of the 
preceding, as is shown by the diagram in fig. 12, borrowed from Logier : 

(Fig. 12.) 

o 

ol ol 

J J J J 

^. ;>. /. .B. ^. ^. ^. js. ^. ;:. /. ;:. ;=. ',/'. js. js. 








•••(Jj.lJJJJJJj 

Hence arose the more modem German mode of designation, which probably, 
to most readers, is better known. For instance : the semtbrevis, o, is taken as 
unity, and the name whole-note is applied to it. The minima, ^ , inasmuch as 
it is only half as long as the former, is called a half-note ; the semi-minima, 
J, being half as long as the so-called half, is accordingly denominated a quarter- 
note, and so on : P eighth-note ; ft sixteenth-note, &c. Those forms of notes 
which are greater than the semibrevis have from time to time changed their 
meaning, and are at the present period but very seldom used. No modern 
names for them have, therefore, been introduced ; and, in case they anywhere 
occur, they must still be called by their original name*, brevis, longa, and 
maxima ; or perhaps double, four-fold, and eight-fold notesf. 

* In England they are called the large, the longy and the breve, — Ed. 

t It may not, perhaps, be without utility to advert in this connection to the Italian 
and French appellations of the lengths of the notes. It is to be observed, however, in 
respect to these Italian and French technical terms, that their meaning is for the most 
part very fluctuating and undetermined ; for, neither the Italians nor the French are 
agreed among themselves on this point, though the latter have more recently, since the 
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Moreover, musicians are generally accustomed to teach, with entire inaccuracy, 
that the brems has the length of two measures ; the longa^four measures ; the 
semibremSy one measure ; the minwuiy half a measure: for all this applies, as 
we shall soon perceive, only to certain species of measure ; whereas, to all the rest, 
it does not apply. (§ § LVI, LVIII.) Yet even Sulzer has adopted that gross 
error in his Theory of the fine Arts, in the article " Noten." The minima has 
either the length of two quarter-notes or oifbur eighth-notes y &c. ; the semi- 
brevis, two half-notes or Jour quarter-notes, &c. ; the brevis, two semibreves 
or whole notes, or Jour halves, &c. ; the longa, two breves, &c. &c. 



§ XLIX. 
The whole matter of the meaning and value of notes, as it has just heen 
presented, reduces itself, as one perceives, merely to this, that (a) each larger or 
longer note represents the double, the four-fold, the eight- fold, &c. of a smaller 
one ; but that we have no form of note to represent the three-fold, the sixfold, 
the nine-fold, &c. of a smaller note ; and that thus, {b) vice vers^, each smaller 
note is either the half, or the fourth, or the eighth part of the larger form of 
note, while there is no note to distinguish a third, a sixth, a ninth, &c. part of a 
larger one. 

time of the revolution, perhaps, adopted a more definite terminology, and have letained 
it with a tolerable degree of firmness. 

The Maxima is, in Italian, Massima \ in French, Maxime. 



C3 The Longa ; Italian, J^unga ; French, Longue. 

D or |o| The Brevis ; Italian, Breve ; French, Brive or Carr4. 

O The Semibrevis ; Italian, Semibreve ; French, S&mibreve or Demibreve, also Roiide, 

at the present time, Blanche. 
^ The Minima; Italian, Minima; French, formerly Minime or Blanche , but now 

Demiblanche, 
J The Semiminima ; among the Italian theorists and writers, Semiminima ; among 

practical musicians, the more usual term is vn Quarto ; French, formerly Demi- 

minime, but now Noire, 
L, The Fusa or Unca ; Italian, Croma (compare Remark at § XVII) ; French, Croche. 
m The Semtfusa or Bis-Unca ; Italian, Semicroma ; also, after the German method, tm 
jf Sedecimo ; in French, formerly Semicroche, but now Dovble-croche ; by many, 

and even in several Italian and French dictionaries, the term is very erroneously 

taken to be Biscroma, 
P The Subsemifusa or Terunca ; Italian, Biscroma. (One will readily notice that the 
Y appellation Biscroma, as here employed, does not stand in a proper relation to the 

term Semicroma • ; but yet it is now currently used in this manner .)-^French, 

Triple-croche. (Previously to the sixteenth notes being called Semicroches, the 
thirty second notes were termed Dovble'croches ; by which means there arose again 
among the French writers a false relation between the terms, and, with it, a con- 
fusion of their significations themselves.) 
Among the Italian practical musicians, this is called Semtbiscroma ; French, Qvadru- 
ple'Croche, 



I 
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It has been sought to supply this two-fold defect in two different ways. 

(a.) In the first place, it has been determined that a dot (originally perhaps a 
second small head of a note, placed after a note) shall enhance its value to the 
amount of one and a half of itself, so that, e, g. a note otherwise having the value 
of only two halves, a so-called whole y becomes if we Ornish it with a dot 

o • 
equal in value to three half-notes ; a dotted half 

J. 

becomes, in like manner, equal to three quarter-notes or six eighths, J , J , 

It is practised, moreover, to put a second dot after the first ; in which case 
the last dot has half the value of the first, &c. ; and thus, e, g, the following form, 
in a piece of music, o • • 

represents seven quarter notes, or fourteen eighths, &c. ; namely, the seniibreve 
represents four quarters ; the first dot, two quarters ; and the second dot, half a 
much as the first, t . e. one quarter ; and thus, in all, there are seven quarters. 

In this way we are enabled perfectly to represent the one-and-a-half-fold, the 
three-fold, the six-fold, the twelve-fold, &c. and also the seven-fold, the fourteen- 
fold, &c. of every undotted note ; since, as was just observed, the form o • re- 
presents one-and-a-half of the whole, or three half-notes ; and so also the form 
o' • three quarter-notes or six eighths, or twelve sixteenths, &c. ; the form o • t 
represents the J-fold or the 1 J-fold of o, or 3 J half-notes, or seven quarters, or 
fourteen eighths, &c. 

{h,) In the second place, in order that we might not be limited in the subdi^r 
vision of simple notes exclusively to halves, quarters, eighths, &c. triplets or 
trioles* (in French, triolets, trials, or triads), sextoles, quintoles, and the like, 
have been introduced. The substance of this mode of designation consists in 
representing three individual thirds of a note by three notes of the next smaller 
species, as, e, g, three thirds of a whole note by three half-notes, with a figure 3 
written over them, to signify that these half-notes are not designed to represeijt 
halves, but thirds of the next higher species of note (thirds of o) : 



Such a form of notes is called a triole or triplet (i. e. a thing of three parts, a 
three, a three-unit form) of half-notes ; and, in the same manner, three thirds 
of a half-note can be represented by writing three-quarter notes with a figure 3 

over them , ^. i, and so on, (compare § LX) ; and in a similar way can also 

be represented subordinate divisions into forms of five parts, forms of seven 
parts, and the like {quintoles, septitmles, &c.). 



* The term trioU is a diminutive derived fi^om the Greek numeral adjective rpcic, or 
from the corresponding Latin ires, three, and hence means Kliitle three. Its signification, 
therefore, i3 the same as that of triplet ; but inasmuch as we are obliged to employ the 
terms qumtole, sextole, sepiole, &c. for similar diminutive combinations of notes, it is 
thought desirable, for the sake of uniformity, to use the term iriole in preference to 
tripkt.—TB,. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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Bnt all these expedients are still always defective and unsatisfactory. 

For, in the first place, as it respects the enhandag of the value of a note by 
the addition of a dot, it is, after all, impossible to represent in this way such 
forms as that of nine-e^htks, or nine-quarters y — say the nine-quarters of a 9-4 
measure, — ^in a piece of music ; and there is no other means of doing this, than 
to change a whole note by the addition of a dot into a one-and-a-half-fold or 
six-quarter note, and so also a half-note into a three-quarter note, and then to 
bind the two together by a curved line {^^)y thus cyT^Oi • ; or perhaps to 
couple together an eight-quarter note and a one-quarter note, thus |o| ^\ 
and the like. 

So also, the subdivision into trioles, quintoles, and the like, leaves much yet 
to desire. This subject, however, we can more conveniently treat in § LXII. 

The consideration of the fact, that, in more ancient times, the values of notes 
were, in the so-called modo perfecto^ divided into threes and threes, is not appro- 
priate to the present connection, but belongs rather to the history of the art. 



The different forms of the notes, or signs of tones, have different forms of the 
marks of silence ^ pauses , or rests ^ corresponding to them, as follow : 

I H, J X ---, --■, t, r -i» =|. \ &«■ 

a aa he d e f ff 9 h i 

Here also each character signifies the double of the next following : character a 
or oa denotes 32 quarters, or 16 halves, or 8 wholes ; character h denotes 16 
quarters, 8 halves, or 4 wholes ; character c, eight quarters ; character </, four ; 
character «, two ; and character^ or^ one quarter ; &c. 

We often hear modes of expression employed in reference to this subject 
which are entirely incorrect, or at least in . the highest degree inappropriate ; 
namely : character a or aa denotes eight measures; character hjaur measures; 
character c, two measures , &c. A little farther on, we will show that this is true 
only in certain species of measure. 



(B.) 

DESIGNATION OF TIME. 

§ LI. 

The above-mentioned rhythmical signs indicate the duration which a tone 
or a rest is to have merely in a comparative^ relative point of view ; but not 
positively y absolutely or unconditionally ; in other words, they merely tell how 
many times longer or shorter one tone is than another^ but not how long a tone 
is in itsey^y absolutely considered. 

In order to indicate this last, that is the so-called tempo, or, as it is also 
termed, the degree of the rythmical movement, or the measure, the only method 
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practised, until modern times, was to employ the technical terms, Allegro, 
Andante y Adagio, and many others, or the correspondent terms in the vernacular 
language of each country where music was written. 

But as these designations are very uncertain and variahle, the necessity of a 
more sure scale for the measurement of time has long heen felt. (See Leipzig 
General Musical Gazette for 1813, No. 27, p. 441.) 

To meet this exigence, various machines have been invented and proposed 
since the seventeenth century, under the names of Measure-measrirerSy Measurer^ 
clocks. Musical Time-measurers, Chronometers, Rhythmometers, Metrometers, 
Measure-indicators, TemjDO-indicators, and the like, which were intended to 
strike quicker or slower, just according as they were regulated to this or that 
particular number ; and hence, in compliance with this plap, musical composers, 
instead of employing the technical terms Allegro, Andante, and the like, were 
now, with reference to these striking machuies, hereafter merely to place the 
following signs at the commencement of their piece of music ; namely, J 36 or 
ct 45, &c. that is, " in the former piece of music, a quarter note is to be taken 
as often as there occurs one stroke of the machine, when it is adjusted to 
No. 36 ; and in the latter piece of music, the half-notes are to be performed as 
rapidly as the strokes of the machine occur, when it is graduated to No. 45 ; " 
and so of the rest. 

Of these several machines, the one that has met with the most universal 
reception is that which was invented some years since by the mechanician 
Maelzel, in Vienna, and was named a Metronome (a word derived, as many 
suppose, from matron, measure, and nomos, song ; in which case, the form of the 
word would more appropriately be, Nomometer;— or the term is, perhaps, more 
correctly derived from the Greek inspector or supervisor of measures, fAtrpovifAc^ ; 
or, literally, metri-modus, the prescribed manner of the measure). The inventor, 
in his numerous journeys into Gem^any, Holland, England, France, and many 
other places, succeeded in persuading a large number of living musical com- 
posers into a formal subscription to his machine, in which they usually committed 
themselves to him to indicate the time in their compositions thereafter, according 
to the degrees of his machine ; and by this means he was enabled to go into a 
profitable manufacture of these metronomes. 

In fact, Mftlzel's machine really merited this fortune in preference to any 
other yet invented, partly on account of its fine internal and external me-* 
chanism, but especially because the inventor has given it such a division that its 
numbers always show at the same time how many such strokes make out the 
duration of a minute of time. Adjusted, e, g. to the number 60, it strikes just 
60 times in a minute ; thus each stroke continues a second. At the number 120, 
it strikes 120 times in a minute ; at 50, fifty times; &c. 

Now in case the time [tempo] is designated in a piece of music by this 
method, as, e. g. J = 60 M&lzel Metron. 

this tempo or time, as one perceives, is not only unequivocally determined for 
ever, for all periods of time, but every reader can immediately recognize and 
execute the degree of movement thus indicated, in case he only possesses one 
of these machines, and has it at hand at the time when its use is required, pro- 

T'l 
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vided it is made and adjusted precisely like that which the musical composer 
himself employed in measuring and indicating his tempo or time, without any 
derangement or corruption (all which, indeed, it is not always easy to find). 



KEMARK. 

It is to be regretted that the presuppositions in this case are so numerous, and par- 
ticularly that such metronomical signs are not only useless to all those who do not possess 
these machines, but also even to those who have them, except in cases where the machine 
can be placed close by. 

The more important aud interesting the article is in itself, the more must we regret 
this infelicity, and the more strongly must we wish in some way to surmount it. 

Now this can in &ct be done* by using, instead of Malzel's machine, as can be done 
with entire satisfaction, merely a simple thread pendulum, t. e. any small weight, as, 
e.g.Vi lead ball of any size that may be preferred, suspended by a thread ; an instrument 
which every one can manuiacture for himself in two minutes' time. 

A pendulum, it is well known, swings faster in proportion to the shortness of the 
string ; and slower in proportion as the string is longer. That is to say, a pendulum of 
38 Rhenish or Vienna inches, e. g. strikes just once in a second, and hence just as fast as 
Malzers metronome at No. 60; — a pendulum of 9 inches, as fast as MalzePs machine 
at 120 ; — of 55 inches, as Malzel at 50, Sec. The table standing below contains a 
complete comparison and reduction of the degrees of Malzers metronome to the different 
lengths of a pendulum, both in Rhenish or Vienna inches and in French centimetersf. 
The table is to be read thus : the strokes of MalzePs machine, when it is adjusted to 
No. 50, are equal to the strokes of a pendulum of 55 Rhenish inches, or 143 centimeters ; 
Malzel No. 52 is equal to a pendulum of 50 Rhenish inches, or 132 centimeters ; Malzel 
80 is equal to a pendulum of 21 Rhenish inches, or 56 centimeters ; Malzel 160 is equal 
to a pendulum of 5 Rhenish inches, or 14 centimeters; Sec, 









Centimeters 








Centimeters 










reduced 










reduced 


Malzel. 


Rhen. Inch. 


to Metres. 


Malzel. 


Rhen. Inch. 


to Metres. 


50 


— 


55 


7~" 


1.43 


92 


^3 


16 


3: 


0.42 


52 


^ 


50 


;~" 


1.32 


96 


—-. 


15 


^z 


0.38 


54 


^ 


47 


^ 


1.22 


100 


^ 


14 


• — 


0.35 


56 


zr: 


44 


^: 


1.14 


104 


^- 


13 


^2 


0.33 


58 


=3 


41 


^z 


1.06 


108 


^- 


12 


z=. 


0.30 


60 


^ 


38 


^ 


1.00 


112 


^ 


11 


^z 


0.28 


63 


^ 


34 


7^ 


0.90 


116 


2:; 


10 


— 


0.26 


66 


^ 


31 


•~" 


0.82 


120 


■ — 


9 


::::: 


0.25 


69 


zr: 


29 


^^ 


0.75 


126 


;-- 


8 


zz: 


0.22 


72 


z^ 


26 


j^ 


0.70 


132 


ZZ2 


7* 


zz 


0.20 


76 


r= 


24 


> — 


0.62 


138 


^z. 


7 


:zi 


0.18 


80 


z^ 


21 


z^ 


0.56 


144 


^z 


6| 


z^ 


0.17 


84 


=r 


19 


z=. 


0.50 


152 


rz 


6 


^— 


0.15 


88 


= 


18 


* =1 


0.46 


160 


zr 


5 


^ 


0.14 



(Malzel's metronome does not extend beyond 160.)| 

Thus, in order to be able to execute, e. ^. the designation Malzel o = 60, without 
the aid of the metronome itself, we have only to take the thread of a pendulum 38 

* As I attempted to show, in the year 1813, in the Leipz. musikal. Zeitung, p. 441. 

t A French centimeter is a measure of length equal to .3937 of an English inch. — 
Te. 

X Since this was written, metronomes have been made with a scale extending from 40 
to 208.— Ed. 
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inches long (or 1.00 metres), and caose the ball thereon, perhaps by an impulse from 
the hand, to swing to and fro a few times ; each stroke of the pendulum then gives 
the time of a half-note, corresponding to the designation, Malzel o :^ 60. 

This operation is the more easy, inasmuch as such a proceeding with the pendulum 
requires throughout no particular exactness and care, farther than only perhaps that 
we do not allow the pendulum to make too large or wide vibrations, because in this 
case the ball imperceptibly retards its motion. On the other hand, it is not at all 
necessary to measure the inches with very particular exactness ; for even a very con-' 
siderable difference of length, as, e,g, the difference between 15 and 16, amounts, 
musically considered, to a mere nothing ; and even that betweeen 15 and 17 or 18 is 
scarcely perceptible. 

For this reason, therefore, in the above table of comparison, all complicated fractions 
of inches, e. g. | or | and the like, inasmuch as such niceties are, in practice, entirely 
imperceptible, are in part wholly suppressed, and in part reduced to the simpler fractions 
(to half inches) to which they approximate ; and one may without hesitation even 
discard these simpler fractions in practice, and may, e. g, instead of 6^, concisely take 
at pleasure either 6 or 7. So mUlimeters, &c. are also disregarded. 

Calculated with extreme exactness, the lengths of pendulum corresponding to the 
degrees of Malxers metronome would be as follow : 



Centimeters 
reduced to 
Mxl. Rhen. In. Metres. 



50 = 54.708 ; 
52 = 50.581 ; 
54 = 46.903 ; 
56 = 43.613 : 
58 = 40.657 ; 
60 = 37.992 ; 
63 = 34.459 : 
66 = 31.398 : 
69 = 28.727 : 
72 = 26.383 : 
76 = 23.679 : 
80 == 21.369 : 
84 = 19.383 : 
88 = 17.661 : 
92 = 16.156 : 
96 = 14.839 : 



: 1.4298 

: 1.3220 ; 

: 1.2258 ; 

: 1.1399 ; 

: 1.0626 : 

: 0.9929 : 

: 0.9006: 

: 0.8205 : 

: 0.7508 : 

: 0.6895 : 

: 0.6188 : 

0.5585 : 

0.5065 : 

0.4615 : 

0.4225 : 

; 0.3878 : 



Eng. Inch. 
= 56.340 
= 52.090 
= 48.302 
= 44.914 
= 41.870 
z 39.125 
: 35.487 
: 32.334 
= 29.584 
: 27.170 
: 24.385 
: 22.007 
: 19.961 
: 18.188 
: 16.638 
: 15.283 



Centimeters 




reduced to 




Mzl. Bhen. In. Metres. Eng. Inch 


100 = 13.677 = 0.3574 = 


14.085 


104 = 12.645 = 0.3305 = 


13.022 


108 = 11.725 = 0.3064 =z 


12.075 


112 = 10.903 = 0.2844 = 


11.228 


116 = 10.164 = 0.265G = 


10.467 


120 = 9.498 = 0.2482 = 


9.781 


126 = 8.615 = 0.2251 = 


8.872 


1 132 = 7.848 = 0.2051 = 


8.083 


1 138 = 7.181 = 0.1877 = 


7.396 


1 144 = 6.595 z= 0.1723 = 


6.792 


1 152 = 5.918 = 0.1547 = 


6.096 


160 = 5.342 = 0.1396 = 


5.502 


(168 = 4.845 = 0.1266 = 


4.990) 


(176 = 4.415 = 0.1154 = 


4.547) 


(184 = 4.039 = 0.1056 = 


4.159) 


1 (192 = 3.709 = 0.0969 = 


3.820) 



The difference arising from the greater or less weight of the ball is still less percep- 
tible than that produced by the slight variation in the length of the string ; it even 
amounts to nothing at all. The same is true of the influence of the barometrical or 
thermometrical state of the air, and of the circumstance that a pendulum vibrates 
slower near the equator than it does near the poles, aud the like. All these extremely 
nice differences are in music entirely imperceptible. 

We see from all this, with what perfect convenience a mere simple thread pendulum 
can supply the place of a metronome ; and that it would not therefore be amiss, if the 
composer should write the corresponding lengths of pendulum alongside his designation 
of time according to the degrees of the metronome ; as^e.g. 

AndantCy Malzel metron. ^ = 60 (Pend. 38 Rhen. inch) ; 
for, such a designation of time would be immediately practicable to every one, as well 
by means of a simple thread pendulum, as by means of a metronome, and might thus 
be understood by thousands of readers, players, or music-directors, to whom a designation 
of time written merely according to metronomical degree is unintelligible, for the want 
of an opx>ortanity to consult the oracle of a metronome or of a reduction table. One 
niight, moreover, for the accommodation of those who may not be acquainted with the 
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inch used, or who may not have it immediately at command, cause an inch scale to be 
printed in connection with this designation of the time. Then it would be entirely im- 
material whether one should use the Rhenish or the Parisian inch, the English inch, 
the French metre [metres], or whatever else, as a measure ; for, a piece of music thus 
marked, carries with itself, wherever it goes, its measure of time, together with the 
measure of the inch employed in designating the time. 

Finally, the most condse method of designating the time would be that of merely 
giving it according to the lengths of a pendulum alone, and thus concisely to write : 

Andante, • = 38 pend. 
fts I proposed before the metronome was thought of.* 

Contemplating the matter in this point of view, it were indeed to b^ wished that 
Mr. Malzel had written on the scale of his metronome the inches of a pendulum cor- 
responding to its degrees ; as, e. ^. 38 or 1 metre, where 60 stands ; in which case the 
strokes of the metronome are just as quick as those of a simple pendulum 38 inches or 
1 metre long :•>— so also 14 or 0,35 met. where 100 stands ; 55 or 1,43 at 50, &c. His 
machine would thereby afford the additional advantage that it would at once serve the 
double purpose of enabling one to ascertain as well a time that is given by proportional 
parts of a minute, as one that is designated by lengths of a pendulum. The machine 
thus prepared would likewise enable the composer to give his intended time by means 
of it at once and without the necessity of a reduction table, according to the propor- 
tional parts of a minute, and according to the lengths of a pendulum — ^both at the same 
time ; and every composer, moreover, who indicates his time by the lengths of a pendulum, 
at once thereby gains the advantage of being not merely intelligible to those only who 
kave MalzePs metronome before them, but to every one who will employ a mere simple 
thread pendulum. 

In conclusion, and as additional proof and illustration of the positions assumed in 
the above tables, the two following lemmas may be here introduced from the subject of 
I>ynamic8: 

(1.) Pendulums of equal lengths vibrate in equal times, even if their weights are 
Unlike. 

(2.) In pendulums of unequal lengths, the times in which they vibrate are as the 
square root of their lengths ; and thus the lengths of the pendulums are as the square 
^oot of the times in which they vibrate. 

Therefore, a pendulum which is, e. g. to vibrate twice as slow as another, must be 
four times as long ; and, vice versa, only a quarter as long, in order to strike twice as fast. 

Therefore, according to the table on page 68, Mzl. 56 is z= 44, but Mzl. 112 is = | 
6f 44,t.6. = ll;— M2l.50i8 = 55,but Mzl.l80 = Jof 65,t. c. £=13 J (or briefly= 14); 
— - and according to the table on page 69, Mzl. 80 is = 21.369, Rh., but Mzl. 160 is = | 
bf 21.369, thus = 5.342 ; and Mzl. 40 would be = 4 times 21.369, thus = 85.476. 

Mzl. J120,or J9;498Rh. wouldbe = Mzl.^ 60,or^ 37.992 Rh. 

This subject I have more fully discussed in another placet, where I have presented 
a general survey of the history of the chronometer from the year 1698 onward down 
to the latest time. 

* In the year 1813, in No. 27 of the Leipz. allgem. mus. Zeitung, p. 441 (also copied 
in the Wiener allg. mus. Zeitung). ' 

t In the Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitung for Jan. 1813, No. 27, p. 441 ; 1814, No. 27 
p. 445; 1815, No. 5, p. 81; also in the 1st edition of this theory, vol. 1, p. 119, and 
vol. 2, p. 334; also the article Chronometer, in Ersch^s Allgem. Encyklopadie der Wis- 
senschaften tmd Kiinste. 
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SCALE. 

3 Parisian Inches. 



3 Rhenish and Vienna Inches. 



3 Nuremberg Inches. 



Pecimetera. (D6cim^tre.) 



I i I I I I I I I I I 

The difTersnce in the measore of the inch, as one perceives, is so little, that, as was 
oYvenred on page 69, it can scarcely be deemed worthy of consideration. 



DIVISION III. 

DITISION OF MEASURES. 
§ LII. 

Bhythm, as we see, consists in a symmetrical combination of different groups 
of timey partly larger and partly smaller. These gronps of time are of two 
different species : the one oonsbts of times which are onequal among themselves 
and are subordinately arranged under one another* ; while the other consists of 
times which are equal among themselyes, and are placed side by side one after 
the other, as equal and parallel groupsf. 

The best known measure of such groups of time is that which we technically 
call a measure^ and which, in written music, we are accustomed to bound by the 
bar. Hence, in treating the subject of rhythm, we will begin with measures. 

A musical measure, it appears, is the measure of several times. The times 
of which it consists are called j9ar/!9 of the measure [or measure'ji)arts'\. These 
parts of measure are subdivided into members of the measure [or measure- 
members] ; these are again divided into subordinate smaller portions of time ^ &c. 



§ LIII. 



A measure has either two or three times or parts. 

A measure consisting of two times or parts, is called even measure; a 
measure consisting of three times or parts is called uneven measure. 

The reason why only a division into two or three parts is here spoken of, 
and nothing is said of measures consisting difour, five, six or more parts, will 
appear hereafter. 



* As, e.g. the successive subdivisions of an individual measure. A measure in this 
case is the largest time or portion of time, its parts are the next largest, its meTuhers 
(consiBting of halves of the parts) are the next largest, and so on. Thus there is here 
a group of times of unequal lengths, subordinately arranged under one another. — ^Tb. 

t As, e. g. measures, all of which are precisely equal throughout a piece of music. — 
Tb. 
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§ LIV. 

The parts of a measure can be represented as well by the larger species of 
notes as by the smaller ; t . e. we can at pleasure either take the so-called half- 
notes as the parts of the measure, or the so-named quarter-notes, or eighths, or 
even whole-notes, &c. 

According as in this way the parts of a measure are formed by the one or 
the other species of notes, there arise different subordinate species of measure. 

The latter are usually designated by the well-known signs J, |, J, |, and the 
like. 

This species of designation, called the rhythmical signature, depends upon 
the following idea : 

The signature is to show, in the first place, whether the measure is two-fold 
or three-fold P and secondly y what species of notes are to represent the parts of 
the measure.'* The answer to these two questions is given by two figures 
placed the one above the other in the form of a fraction. The upper figure 
gives the answer to the first question ; i. e, it shows of how many parts the 
measure consists. The lower figure, as the answer to the second question, tells 
with what species of notes the parts of the measure are made. The designation 
J is accordingly that of ^w^o-part or ^tro-fold measure, whose parts are repre- 
sented in the form of A^z^notes; the sign | denotes /Are^-part or three-{o\A 
measure, where again Ao^notes represent the parts of the measure ; J means 
/Are^-part or three-ioi^ measure, in which, quarter'Uoies represent the parts of 
the measure, &c. 

At earlier periods of time, other signs were employed for rhythmical sig- 
natures; as 

O, 0. <|), C, (|5, 2, 3, i, 

and several others, whose signification has changed from time to time, and 
therefore has become variable and uncertain. At the present time, only a part 
of them are in use, as is shown in the follovdng enumeration of the different 
species of measure. 



(A.) 

THE DIFF'BRENT SPECIES OF EVEN MEASURE. 
§ LV. 

The simplest species of even measure, and the one that corresponds best to 
the usual division of notes and to the mode of naming them according to their 
values, is that which is formed by representing the two parts or two halves of a 
measure by half-notes. In that case, the whole-note really represents a whole- 
measure ; a quarter-note, a fourth part of the measure, &c. See fig. 1 3, «, below. 

(Fig. 13. n.) 
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This species of meajsore is, therefore, very properly called iwo^half measure. 
It is represented by the sign J; not unfrequently also by a large figure 

Jk with a perpendicular stroke through it ; or also by a (^ with a similar 
stroke through it (a half circle with a perpendicular stroke drawn through it), 
thus : 



2) ^^ \p* 



The last two signs are frequently used also for the large cUla-breve measure, 
to which we shall attend in § LVII. 

The I measure also is sometimes called alla-breve measure : by the by, it 
would be well always to distinguish it from the above-mentioned large, proper 
alla-breve measure, by the additional appellation of small aUa-breve measure. 



§ LVI. 

But, instead of forming the parts of a two-fold measure by half-notes, we 
may construct them with quarter-notes; and thus arises the two^uarter measure, 
as in fig. 13, o, below : 

(Fig, 13,0.) 

J J 

The sign for this species of measure is J, because such a species of measure 
consists of two-quarter notes; yet it is an improper designation, because the 
quarters here are properly halves. 

Consequently the terms quarters, eighths, &c. are not here appropriate ; 
for, the so-called half is here the whole measure, the quarter-note is half of the 
measure, &c. 

The two-eighth and two-sixteenth measure readily explain themselves from 
what has been presented above. The former occurs when we represent the parts 
of the measure by eighth-notes, as in fig. 13, jd. 

(Fig.l3,jp.) 

f J 

n 

This species of measure is but little used. What was said of \ measure is easily 
applied to this, as also to the still more unusual ^^ measure. 



$ LVII. 



The two parts of two-fold measure may also be designated by larger notes 
than halves, namely by semibreves or whole-notes, thus making what may be 
called two-one measure, or alk^breve measure, 

M 

o o 
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The sign for this species of measure is either I, or a complete circle with a 
stroke through it, or a large figure 2, o'> which is still more distinguishing, a 
large figure 2 intersected hy a perpendicular line, thus : 

It is frequently represented also by the sign which is more appropriate to the 
two-half measure, namely (p ; or by ft Q without a stroke ; this last sign 
belongs rather to the four-quarter measure, of which we shall treat &rther on. 

This species of measure, therefore, is more justly entitled to its name, 
alla-bretfe measure, than the previously introduced smcUl alla-breve measure, 
inasmuch as a brevis or breve just makes out one measure in this larger species. 



(B.) 

DIFFERENT SPECIES OF UNEVEN MEASURE. 

§ Lvm. 

Uneven measure is that which consists of three parts. 
If we take half-notes for the designation of such three parts of the measure, 
we obtain the three-half measure, \, A dotted whole-note in this case repre- 
sents the duration of the whole measure, as in fig. 13, q, 

(Fig. 13, g.) 
8 ^^ • 

If we designate the three parts of the measure by quarter-notes, we have the 
three-quarter measure J, as in fig. 13, r. 

(Fig. 13, f.) 

I ol. 

J J J 

If we conceive eighth-notes to represent the parts of the measure, we then 
have the three-eighth measure, |, as in fig. 13, s, 

(Fig. 13,,.) 

6 4 • 

JT3 

In a similar manner is explained the ^ measure, not now in use. 

If we choose to represent the three parts of the measure by very large notes, 
by Vf hole-notes y e. g, we produce thereby three-one measure, which now seldom 
occurs. It is denoted by J, or by a large S. 

According to the usual division of our notes in respect to their length, there 
is no note which, taken by itself simply, can represent a three-part or three-fold 
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measure (§ XLIX) ; and, in general, the names, ^o^notes, quarier-notes, &c. 
as can easily be seen, apply to all species of uneven measure in an improper 
and figurative sense only ; the same is true also of the designations and appella- 
tions applied to these species of measure ; as, e, g, three-half, three-quarter, 
three-eighth, &c.; for in the \ measure, e, g, the halves are properly thirds; 
and so, in J[ measure, the quarters are thirds, &c. 









(C.) 






SUBDIVISION OF THK FARTS OF THE MBASUBE. 


§ LIX. 


The parts of every measure admit of being still fiuther separated into two 
or into three subdivisions. 


Figures 13, ^ to « 


(Fig. 13, J,.) 

9 

2 O 

olol 

JJJJ 


(A.) 
!ol 
J J 

nn 


(<•) 

'/^ 

RR 


3 

i o . 

ololJ 

JJJJJJ 


J J J 

nnn 


1 J- 

m 

\rrr 



contain even subdivisions; g, h, x, contain even subdivisions of even parts of 
measure ; but k, I, m, even subdivisions of UTieven parts of measure. 



§ LX. 

(Tneven tubdivinont are found in fig. 13. tto z, 
(ng.l3,/.) (».) {v.) {to.) («.) 



JJJJJJ 



J J 
JIJI 



«l 



ol cJ ol 

jjj JJJJJJ 



ol- 

■J J J 

J3]J]3Jj] 



w 



7 



iSi JnJn 



Uneven subdivisions of even parts of measure occur in /, tf, v ; uneven 8ub« 
diviaons of uneven parts of measure, in t&, Xy and z. 

Since, as we have already remarked in § XLIX, page 64, our mumcal 
notation has no form of note to represent the third part of another note, so there 
is none to represent such an uneven subdivision of a part of the measure; 
but this defect must be supplied, according to § XLIX, page 65, by reducing 
three notes, two of which, under other circumstances, make out the value of the 
next larger species of note, to the value of two, by means of a figure 3 placed 
over them. In order, e, g, to represent the third parts, as in fig. 13, t and tr, 
(Fig. 13, <.) (Fig. 13, «>.) 

3 



ol ol 

JJJJJJ 



^JJJJJ^J 
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into which each half-note is distributed^ we have no other sign than the quarter^ 
note, three of which now represent a half, and consequently three quarters must 
have the value of a half. Such a little group of three quarter-notes is then 
called a quarter- triohy a triole (a thing of three parts, a three, a three-fold 
number of quarter ^notes, in Italian, terzind). So also eighth-trioles are found 
in fig. 13, wand a?.- 

(Fig.l3,tt.) (Fig. 13, X.) 



1 J 


f ol. 


J J 


J J J 


•rp jji 


sv-T^n^ 


and sixteenth-trioles in fig. 13, v and ; 


t. 


(Fig.l3,t,.) 


(Fig. 13. X.) 


f J 


f J. 


J J 


J J 'J 


^^ 


^^^ 



§ LXi. 

It will moreover be perceived, that many of the divisions hitherto enume- 
rated, are in a certain respect very similar to one another, and see^ to be almost 
one and the same. Thus, e. y. the I measure in fig. 13, ^, below, consists of 
six quarter-notes, as well as also the § measure in fig. 13, t, 

(Fig. 13,*.) (Fig. 13.<.) p 

J J 



1 o. 


3 
2 


JJJJJJ 





^JJ^J 



So also it is perceived that, in fig. 13, /, just as in fig. 13, u (see page 75), 
six eighth-notes fill the measure ; and in like manner in fig. 13, m, as also in 
fig. 13, V (page 75), six sixteenths fiU the measure. 

By a somewhat closer view it will be perceived, at the same time, that the 
division in fig. 13, k, I, m*, is still, fundamentally considered, essentially 
diflerent firom that in fig. 13, /, u, and v. For, in fig. 13, k, the six quarter- 
notes are even parts or halves of uneven parts of measure ; whereas, in fig. 13, /, 
they are uneven parts, thirds, of even parts of measure ; in fig. 13, k, two 
quarter-notes make out one of the three half-notes which represent the parts of 
the measure; but in fig. 13, /, fhree-quarters make out such a part of the 
measure. In Hke manner, as will be perceived without farther explanation, 
fig. 13, /, diflFers from fig. 13, u, and fig. 13, m, firom fig. 13, v. 



All the references in this paragwph are to the figure on page 75. — Ed. 
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Still another essential distinction consists in the totally different division of 
the accents, to which subject we shall soon recur. (§ LXVII.) 



§ LXI. 



After the same manner as that in which we have seen the parts of measures 
divided into smaller portions of time, in what precedes, these last admit of 
being ^iS^faartker divided into yet smaller times, either even or uneven. 

In iig. 14, a and h^ 



(Fig. 14, a.) 
3 C> 

J j J J 


(Fig. 14, 6.) 

3 0« 

J J J J J J 

jirijjjjjjjj 


each quarter-note is again divided into two eighth-notes. 
In fig. 14, c and </, 

(Fig. 14, c.) (Fig. 14 d.) 
3 <-> 3 <^ • 
a J P«t.ofma«u«.Q| 3 J PtrUof J meuure. J 


J J J J J J J J J J J J 


jjjjjjjjjjjjjjjjjj 


each quarter-note of the quarter-trioles is farther divided into two eighths. 
In fig. 14, e and^ 
(Fig. 14, O (Fig. 14,/.) 

3 O 3 0» 

2 Jp«.ofm«.are.J 9 J Partoof J m«.are. J 

j J J J ' J J J J J J 



3 333 333333 



6 



each quarter-note is subdivided into an eighth-note triole ; and in fig. 14, y and A, 
(Fig. 14, i^.) (Fig. 14, A.) 

2 O J O . 

3 _J Firts of measure. 1^ 3 ^ Parts of _J measure. ^ 

J J J J J J J J J J J J J J J 

3 » 3 3 3 

333 333 333333333 

even each quarter-note of the quarter-trioles again separates itself into an eighth- 
triole. 
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In fig. 14, ay and fig. 14, e, above, still farther subdivisions are exhibited ; 
as, e. g. into sixteenth-notes, into sixteenth-note trioles and sextoles. 
The case in fig. 14, e, must not be confounded with that in fig. 14, c. 

(Fig. 14. c.) (Fig. 14, «.) 

3 O 3 O 

9 ^ Plitsofmeware. ^ 3 ^ Parts of mmrore. ^ 

J J J J J J J J i J 

3 3 

J J J.J J J J J J.J J J JT3 /Jl .7^ J73 



6 

It is perceived that, in both, twelve eighth-notes fill the measure ; but these 
eighths in fig. 14, e, are uneven parts, thirds, of even parts, t. e. of the four 
quarters ; whereas in c^ on the contrary, the eighth-notes appear as even parts, 
halves, of uneven, t. e. of the three quarter-notes of a quarter-triole. In 
fig. 14, e, the three eighth-notes make a real quarter ; but in fig. 14, c, two 
eighth-notes make one of the three quarter-notes of a quarter-triole. The 
example in fig. 15, a, 

(Fig.l5,fl) 






compared with that in fig. 15, &, 
(Fig. 15, A) 






will show the difference still more conspicuously. (Compare § LXj.) Here 
again there is another essential difference, depending upon the different species 
of division in the accent, to which we will again advert hereafter. (§ LXVII). 



§ LXII. 



Fr(»n what has been presented in § XLIX, and in §§ LX — LXI, we see how 
it has been attempted to supply, as far as possible, the deficiency of our mode of 
dividing the notes in the case of uneven subdivisions which was mentioned in 
§ XLIX, by means of trioles, quintoles, sextoles, and the like. Such helps and 
substitutes, however, are always imperfect. So far as it respects the division of 
a note into three or into six equal parts, all operates well ; but when any thing 
farther than this is required, the mode of designation easily becomes complicated, 
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and almost confdsed ; as, e. g. when one would dot a note of a triole, or would 

make a rest in it, as in fig. 16, t, k, 

(Fig. 16, z.) _3_ _2_ _2^ ^^ 



^^ <h r* g r rTr g r r" f r i ^^^LtM 



(Fig. 16, *.) 



P 



^^ •^^ 



^^<»- 



^cn 



P'i P 



S 



:t 



-^-^^ 



or would spfit em/y 0n« or two notes of a triole into halyes, as in fig. 17, t, k^ 
(Fig. 17, t.) _^ (Fig. 17,^.) 

' ■ * -■ -»'--■ -** ' '^ * * ■ - » ^ w m m » - ■ 1^ » ■■■ 



frr^rfLrri ^^ 




or would draw together two notes of a triole into one, as in fig. 18, t, k. 
(Fig. 18, f.)^ ^. (Fig. 18,*.)^ 



P 



« 






i| 



I 



m-rrf"S'"'-^j>rj:;^.-L^- 

In case one would separate every note of a triole into three parts, the division 
would become still more complicated and entangled, as in fig. 14, g, A, on 
page 77, &c, or perhaps as in fig. 19, a, 
(Fig. 19,fl0 ^ (Fig. 19, A.) 



n 



pre 



I I ^ A^ 




^^ 



m^ 




t=fc 



It fortunately happens that such complicated subdivisions only seldom occur, 
(only sometimes in very slow passages). A brace or curved line (r%^.^ or ''^^) 
subjoined in every instance with the figure 3 would at least be very serviceable 
on the score of perspicuity, since by means of this the reader would be given 
definitely to understand, immediately upon the first glance, that the form of notes 
thus designated is originally of a three-fold division; as, e.g. 



J 

m 



J 

J J J 



J95559 /H J1JHDJ3 



• This latter example, although given by Weber, is not referred to by him. It 
shews how the complicated subdivision in | measure, at a, becomes more simfde in g 
measure, at h. See also cases of coiiicidenee named in §{ Ixzxii, Ixxxiii. — Ed. 
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§ LXII}. 

A peculiar species of indetenninateness and ambiguity to the eye of the 
reader sometimes arises from the feet that two small trioles, for the sake of 
convenience in writing, are not separated from one another, but are connected 
together by the so-called tails or longitudinal strokes, as, e. g. 

instead of jj^ J^. It is true, indeed, that if the figure 3 is add 

tnole, as m the present instance, no ambiguity takes place ; but these figures are 
sometimes omitted, as, e, g. 



^^ 





and, in such a case, it remains undetermined to the eye, whether four sixteenth- 
trioles are intended, or, which would also be a possible case, two eighth-trioles 
subdivided into sixteenth-notes, as, e, g. 



whether K 



The latter is, indeed, the less usual (because, as has already been observed in 
former sections, fiirther divisions of triole-notes but rarely occur) ; and, therefore, 
in such cases of doubt, the former meaning is always to be preferred, as being 
the more usual one; and accordingly, the above example in fig. J is to be read as 
consisting of four sixteenth-trioles, and thus like K and not like L. But in 
cases where such doubtfiilness is liable to occur, it is always more certain and 
imequivocal never to write two trioles connected together by longitudinal 
strokes, as in the examples J, K, or L, but rather to write each separately and 
by itself, as below in L L. 




or, in case one chooses after all to write them connectedly, a figure 3 should 
always be placed over each triole, as above in K. 

But instead of this perfectly clear and unequivocal manner of writing, we 
often find the figure 6 used in such cases, instead of two 3s ; as, e. g, 

6 6_ ^3833 

I r F #» _ « •-^LJ — instead of! 





and such forms are then called sextoles (Ital. seslola). To say the least of it, 
this mode of writing is not so perfectly unequivocal in all cases as the latter 
method just mentioned, inasmuch as the figure 6 is not unfrequently employed 
also as the sign of a triole separated into 6 small parts, as above in fig. L, and 
by this means both the figure 6 and the name sexiole are rendered equivocal. 
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REMARK. 



I had myself, in a former edition, taken the term sextoU in this latler sense, as 
being the more nsnal one, namely, as a thole divided into six notes ; but it is altogether 
more appropriate and consistent to take the name sextole as meaning a pair of trioles, 
and the figure 6 as their designation (so that, e. y. an eighth-note sextole sustains the 
same relation to an eighth-note triole, as | measure does to \ measure) ; whereas a 
triole distributed into six notes should not be named a sextole, but a triolet as before, 
and should be designated with a figure 3, and not with a 6, — ^both which coincide better 
with what is observed in the end of § LXXVil and in the end of § LXU. Indeed 
this meaning is really the more usual one. 



(D.) 

BEMARK8 OK THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF MEASURE THUS FAR 

PRESENTED. 

§ LXIII. 

If we take a review of the species of measure thus &r passed over^ we find 
that all the varieties of } measure, g measure, J measure, &e. are fiinda- 
mentally and in principle one and the same, though presented under different 
forms or modes of representation, according as whole-notes, half-notes, quarter- 
notes, &c. are chosen for the designation of the parts of the measure ; and so 
also the different grades of uneven measure are properly only varieties of one 
species, only different ways of representing one and the same thing by signs. 



§ LXIV. 

It follows firom this, that in a species of measure where the parts of measure 
are represented by large forms of notes, such large notes, other circumstances 
being alike, are performed as fast as smaller notes in those species of measure 
where the parts of the measure are represented by notes of a smaller form. As 
in I measure, e, g, the half-notes represent precisely the same thing that the 
quarter-notes do in | measure ; and quarter-notes in the former, the same as 
eighth-notes in the latter ; eighth-notes in the former, the same as sixteenth- 
notes in the latter, &c. : so it appears that half-notes are executed as &st in the 
former, as quarter-notes are in the latter, &c. 



§ LXV. 

Hence it appears, finally, even a matter of indifference, which mode of 
writing a man chooses ; every piece of music in | measure might be written not 
only in % measure, but also in \ measure, or in | measure, &c. 

Thus the matter stands, considered in itself and in its relation to time ; but 

it is conceded that the % measure should have a somewhat different mode of 

delivery firom the % or the | measure ; and that the % measure also should have & 

mode of delivery somewhat different firom that of \ measure ; that is to say, a 

VOL. I. o 
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piece of music is in a maimer delivered more lightly and softly [delicately] in 
proportion as it is ^^ritten in the smaller notes, or, in other words, the larger is 
the denominator — the lower figure of the fraction ; and, on the other hand, the 
delivery is more heavy an4 firm, in proportion as the species of note is greater ; 
and thus, e. g, the manner of delivering quarter-notes in allegro is difierent 
firom that of delivering sixteenth-notes in adagio y though the latter are perhaps 
as quick in their movement as the former. 

In this respect, the difference in the designations of the measure furnishes 
the composer with an additional means of indicating, in a certain particular, the 
character in which he wishes to have his composition delivered; and, conse- 
quently, it is not unimportant to choose the most suitable designation of the 
measure. The more ancient composers were so veiy particular on this point, 
that we sometimes find in their works ^^ and l^ measure. 



DIVISION IV. 

MUSICAL ACCENT. 
§ LXVI. 

It is not aJUme the symmetry of the exactly measured lengths of the times, 
that constitutes the essential nature and the peculiar charm of the rhythmical 
arrangement ; but our internal feeling superadds still a certain other property. 
That is to say, we, as it were involuntarily [and instinctively], lay more stress 
on the first time [or part] of each smaller or larger group, than on the following 
time, or on the two following times [or parts] ; so that a symmetrical alternation 
of a heavier and a lighter impulse of voice on the successive rhythmical times 
corresponds to the symmetrical succession of like lengths of time, which fact gives 
definiteness, life, and meaning to the whole performance. 

The rhythmical times which in this way receive a greater or less stress of 
voice, are called heavy and light times. We also use, as designations in this 
case, the terms good and had, strong and weaky and indeed Jong and short times 
(derived from the intrinsically* long and short syllables in poetic metrics) ; and 
also, in certain connections, the names down-heat and up-beat. § LXXXVIII. 

In our method of writing music, the bar is always placed immediately before 
a more heavy time, or, in other words, the measure is regarded as beginning 
with the heavier time or part. 

Thus, in every two-part or two-fold measure, a lighter part always follows 

a heavier part ; but in three-fold measure, two lighter parts follow a heavier 

part. So, ff. y. in 5 measure, the first half-note is heavy, and the second light ; 

and in J measure, the first is heavy, and the second and third are light ; as, e. g. 

a o 3 o. 

^P P ^J cJ ol 

heayy. light. heavy, light light 

* An intrinsically long syllable is one that is long in itself, in contradistinction from 
one that is made long merely by occurring in a certain connection in poetry. The same 
is true of an intrinsically short syllable. — Tb. 
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Wliat is here said oi heavy and light parts of the measure is not to be so 
understood as that a so-called heavy or Hght part of the measure must really in 
all cases be delivered more heavily and strongly (more Jbrte) than the so-called 
light or weak part ; we here speak rather of an internal* weight which our 
rhythmical feeling spontaneously gives to every heavy time. Still, however, so 
much as this is true, that a kind of shock — a revulsive sensation is produced in 
our feelings, if, on the contrary y a lighter time is rendered more prominent by a 
greater external strength of tone than a time that b internally more heavy, 
as * e Q % 

!p PI p PI p PI p PI 

p. f. p. f. p. f. p. f. 



or 



IP ri r ri.,p n 



or 



(See also fig. 31.) 
AndamU, — Mozart, 



irr r I r rri rrr 

p. f. p. f. p. f. p. and the like. 



(Rg. 81.) 



f P f P f P f P 




§ LXVII. 

As in the case of two or three parts of a measure, belonging togetherf, the 
first always &lls more heavily upon the ear than the second or the third ; so a 
similar difference of internal weight or accentuation takes place also in the case 

* The appeUation iniemal is here used to signify the properties which are appropri- 
ate to a thing in itself considered, that which belongs to a thing according to its own 
nature, &c. Thus, an intenial weight of a portion of a measure is that weight which 
naturally belongs to such portion of the measure, that weight which such part of the 
measure possesses as a property of its natural, constitutional structure, and which it 
always actually has, except when deprived of it by some foreign, extraneous circum- 
stances. But sometimes such extraneous causes do deprive the accented portion of 
the measure of its natural and appropriate strength. Sometimes, e, g, the poetry which 
is set to music is so constructed that an unaccented portion of it falls to an accented 
portion of the measure ; in which case the natural weight which belongs to that portion 
of the measure has to yield to the rhythmical structure of the poetry, and consequently 
to lose its appropriate strength ; and in this way a portion of the measure which is 
internally, intrinsically strong, becomes weak in the mode of delivery. Thus the appel- 
lation internal or intrinsic, as employed in this case, means the weight which is 
appropriate to a portion of the measure in itself considered, in contra-distinction from 
that which is actually given it in delivery; the latter being called external, — ^Tr. 

t Ger. '* zusamnien gehorenden.''^ — ^The meaning is, simply, the two or three parts 
forming an entire measure, -^"Ed. 

G 2 
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of members of the measure, and in that of the smaller subordinate parts of 
times and in their still more minute subdivisions. 

Thus, e. ff. in * measure with even subdivisions, as in Fig. 13, <f, below, 

(Fig. 13,^) 
1 o 

J J J J 

the first quarter-note is the strongest, the third less strong, and yet stronger 
than the second and fourth ; but in uneven subdivisions, fig. 13, t, 

(Fig. 13, 
1 o 

' cJ ol 



JJJ J^J 



the first and fourth are heavier than the second and third, the fifth and the 
sixth. 

So also in | measure, in even sulK>rdinate divisions, as in fig 13, ^, 

(Fig. 13,*) 
£ o • 

•ol d ol 

JJ JJ JJ 

the second, fourth, and sixth quarters are lighter than the first, third, and fifth ; 
but in uneven subdivisions, as in fig. 13, ir, 

(Fig.l3.«,) 
.'ol ol ol 

the first, fourth, and seventh are more heavy than the second and third, fifth 
and sixth, eighth and ninth. (Compare § LXI at the end.) 

In like manner also the heavier portions are always distinguished from the 
lighter among the still more minute subordinate divisions of the times of the 
measure. (Compare § LX|, LXI, and LXII|.) 

o 

heavy. light. 

[ C C t 
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DIVISION V. 

HIOHEB RHTTHM. 

(A.) 

IDEA. 

§ Lxvin. 

Thus far we have seen how parts of measures group themselves together 
by pairs, or by threes, into measures as wholes, and how they divide tiiemselves 
down into smaller portions of time, and how there thus arises a symmetrical 
stmctore of members among the times of a measure, even down to the smallest 
subdivisions. 

Bat there is still a higher symmetry than this. That is to say, as parts 
of times taken together form small groups, so also can several groups taken 
together be presented as parts of a larger group, of a greater or a higher 
rhythm* y of a rhythm of a higher order. 

We may go still farther, and to such a greater rhythm we may annex more- 
over a second and a third, so that these two or three together constitute again 
a still higher rhythm. Thus, e. g. in the following passage, 



I rcrrtri rrri^Tcrrcf I pm rcrrcri nr^rrDTf i p-~1i 

two measures taken together constitute a small rhythm ; two of these taken 
together constitute again a rhythm of a higher species ; and again two of the 
latter taken together constitute a capital or principal rhythm. Such a com- 
bination is, in the language of music, about the same thing as a sense (sensus) 
in the language of speech, or the same as a verse, or a strophe, in metrics. 

See also fig. 20 to 24. 

/ ^^ 

(Pig. 20.) ^ 




-^U. 



^^ 




j^o^i 



Pr- 



1 



MOZABT. 



* The word rhythm is here taken in the sense of a rhythmical combination, a group 
of several smaller portions of time. — ^Tr. 
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(Fig. 21, a) 



r"^ P i fo w: 



qpE=:^ 



rrrrr 



g^ 



-fczt 



^5 



§^1^=^tQ7Ylr^Hrff fflp^ 



J JJJJ|JJ Jjjr|bJ jJJJ|r:j'-iUjC:f^bp|f r¥][ 



(Pig. 21. J.) 




(Fig. 91, c.) 



P 



M=» 



^ 



P=^ 



:p=p: 



I JJJ | JJ>dJ.* |[ 



^. 



±=t 



(Fig. 22, a.) 



P 



■JJi | r- l 



2 i ■ p M«'« ■ ri r ^ 



s 



(Fig. 23, J.) 



:& 



^3=g= 



¥=^ 



' c' /^T^^r'^H 



l^HT- 



4=:t 



(Pig. 22. t.) 



(rig.22,rf.) 




(Fig. 23.) 



p 



^^^^^^ 



SZIJEZI 



^S 



35=^ 



H* J\M J ^ 



Give me the sweet sound -ing me-lo-dy, Fraught with pure na-ture and ease; 



f-f i p : ^ \ i i\^\ULju p i\ i -n 



Then, with a well - ar- ranged har-mo - ny, Mu - sic will ccr - tain - Ij please. 
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(Fig. 24, a.) 




iTTJlra ^^lVtf^Jr^JjJ^lgj^ 



^Se^^Bsse- 



p£^^ 






5?^ 



i*3* 



tt 



(Fig. 94, J.) 




(FSg.24,e.) 




(Fig.34,rf.) 



^!Li{-ej:a-Le^fj. ^^ 



§ LXIX. 

The constmction of the members of the larger rhythms is a symmetry pro- 
ceeding more by the gross; it is perfectly similar to that involved in the 
stmctnre of measures, except simply that it is all on a larger scale. As a 
measure consists of two or three parts, so two or three measures form the parts 
of a greater rhythm, and several such rhythms are again parts of a still 
higher group. 

Henoe the measures are distinguished from one another in such higher 
rhythms, in respect to their greater or less internal weight or accentuation, in 
the same way as the parts of measure are distinguished among themselves ; 
%. e, the heavy or accented measures assume a prominence above the lighter, 
as do the heavier /?ar/^ of the measure above the lighter. 
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(B). 

DtFFEEENT SPECIES. 

§ LXX. 

In like manner as we have seen measures at one time composed of two, 
and at another of three, parts, and have seen both even and uneven measures 
produced in this way, so also can a larger rhythm be at one time even and at 
another uneven, just according as it is at one time formed of an even and at 
another of an uneven number of even or uneven groups. 

Hence there are rhythms 

(A.) Of an even number of even groups, as, e. g, fig. 20 on page 85 ; 

(B.) Of an even number of uneven groups, as fig. 21^ a, on page 86 ; 

(0.) Of an uneven number of even groups, as, e, g. fig. 22, a, on page 86 j 

(D.) Of an uneven number of uneven groups, as fig. 23, 24, a, on pages 
86 and 87. 

The use of the rhythms mentioned under (C) and (D), hitherto but seldom 
employed, might sometimes be of valuable service to composers as a means of 
being novel withont thereby becoming odd and quaint ; for, it will not be denied 
that the examples in 22, a, 23, 24, a, sound as smoothly and symmetrically as 
any even rhythm. If this were not the &ct, they would not have become 
national and popular songs. 



DIVISION VI. 

DIFFERENT SPECIES OF COMPOUNDED MEASURE. 
§ LXXI. 

Inasmuch as the construction of a greater rhythm is properly the same 
thing on a large scale, as the construction of a measure is on a smaller 
scale ; and inasmuch as several measures group themselves together into a higher 
rhythm, in the same way as the parts of a measure do in forming a measure, 
and thus the former becomes, as it were, a measure of a higher order or of a 
larger species ; so it is sometimes actudllg written in the form of a large or 
mnpounded measure ; t. e. instead of placing the bar after each simple measure, 
it is only placed after two or more measures, and the intermediate bars are left 
out. The example given on page 85, e, g, consisting of two-measure rhythms, 
admits also of being written as follows : 



— s 



rcrrtfrrMrD'rtfpMrcrrcrfrr--iro'rrr-ii 

and thus there arises by this means a \ species of measure. So also the 
minuet, written under fig. 21, a, on page 86, in % measure, and consisting of 
two-measure rhythms, might likewise be written as in fig. 21, b^ in measures of 
six quarter-notes, and thus in \ measure. 
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In like manner the danoe, fig. U, a (page 87), written in | measare, and 
consisting of three-measure rhythms, might also be written as consisting of 
large measures, as in fig. 24, b ; where consequently we have compounded 
measures consisting of nine eighth-notes — | measure. Compare also fig. 22, 
a and b (page 86). 

It is to the cause here indicated, that oar different spedes of compounded 
measure owe their origin. Their nature will now easily become known. 



§ LXXII. 

£yery measure, thus compounded of 2 or 3 two-fold measures or three- 
fold measures, consists, as such, of at least four, or six, or nine parts of measure. 
The example in fig. 21, b, on page 86, composed of two three-part or three-fold 
measures, has six parts of measure. The one in fig. 24, b, on the same page, 
has nine parts of measure, because it is compounded of three three-part or 
three-fold measures. 

Such a compounded measure, however, always contains, after all, only two 
or three pHncyMl porta ; for, each of the two or three simple measures con- 
nected under the form of a compounded measure, now represents a principal 
part of the compounded measure, estimated or measured by a larger scale. 

The same relations of accent take place in these combined or principal 
parts of the measure as subsisted in the case of the simple. (§ LXVI.) 
That simple measure which was before the heavier one, becomes in the compound 
a heavier part of the measure, and those measures which before were light 
become now light parts of measure. So also the relation of the parts of 
measure among themselves remains in the compound the same as before. 

Accordingly, each compounded measure has more than one heavy part of 
the measure, but only one heavy princ^al part, and the heavy part of the 
heavy principal part of the measure is the heaviest of all. There are, in fig. 
21^ by on page 86, six parts of measure ; among them there are two heavy ones 
(the first and fourth quarters). But though there are six parts of measure in 
this example, there are still but two principal parts, of which the first is heavier 
than the second ; and for this reason it is that the first quarter (the first heavy 
principal part of the measure) is heavier than the fourth (the seooBid principal 
part ef the measure). 

§ LXXIII. 

Having thus far considered the nature and properties of compounded measure 
in general, we pass now to the enumeration of the different spedes of compound 
measures. 

Thus, in accordance with the division presented on page 88, we will consider 
the combinations 

(A.) Of an even number of even measures ; 

(B.) Of an even number of uneven measures ; 

(C.) Of an uneven number of even measures ; 

(D.) Of an uneven number of uneven measures. 
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We shall first consider those species of compound measure which are com- 
pounded of simple tnetwures merely (i, e, of two or three simple measures) ; 
then, 

(E.) Those compound measures which are composed of other compound 
measures ; and^ finally, 

(F.) We shall add some remarks on these different species of measure. 



(A.) 

EVEN COMPOUNDS OF EVEN MEASURES. 
$ LXXIV. 

Two two-part or two-fold measures drawn into one measure hy the omis- 
sion of the intermediate bar, become a four-part or four-fold measure. 

Two I measures drawn together in this way produce the so-called great 
whole measure — \, where, namely, four half-notes represent the parts of the 
measure, as in fig. 13, a, below. 

(Fig. 13, a.) 

\ •=! 

o o 

ol ol ol ol 
This species of measure is also designated by the sign of a whole circle without 
a stroke through it — Q or . In accordance with what was said on pages 
88 and 89, the first and third parts of the measure are here the principal parts 
of the measure, and so of course are the heaviest parts ; but, though both these 
are heavier than the other, still the first is the heaviest of all. 

Two % measures successively connected together, produce the very usual 
four-quarter measure, fig. 13, by 

(Fig. 13, ft) 
1 o 

jjjj 

which is designated either by |, or by the sign Q . 

Two 2 measures, drawn into one measure, would give a | measure, fig. 
13, c, 

(Fig. 13, c) 

nn 

and two /^ measures would produce a f^ measure. 

The \ measure is now but seldom used, and the g and ^^ measure still less. 
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(B.) 

EVEN COMPOUNDS OF TTNEYBN MBA8UBB8. 

§ LXXV. 

Two three-fold or three-part measures put together into one, constitute a 
six-fold or six-part measure. 

ThuSy two \ measures drawn together, make a 2 measure ; this, however, is 
now but little used. Fig. 13, dy 

(Fig. 13,(0 

I ^' 

o. o^ 



olJJ olold 
Two X measures produce a \ measure. Fig. 13, e, 

(Fig. 13, e) 

6 /-I . 



*ol. ol. 

J J J J J J 

and 31, b, on page 86. And two \ measnrefl give tbe well-known \ measure. 

Fig. 13,/ 

(Fig. 13./.) 



* cJ. 



8 



J. J. 

Two ^^ measures would make a ^^ measure. 

Inasmuch as these species of measure, compounded as they are out of two 
three-fold measures, consist of two three-fold groups, they are always to be 
regarded as even measures, with reference to this principal two-fold division. 
The two principal parts of the measure are as follow : the first part of the first 
half of the measure, and the first part of the second half of the measure, t. e. 
the first and fourth parts of the measure ; hence these two parts are the heaviest 
or most accented ones ; the first, indeed, is the heaviest of all, but both are more 
so than any of the rest. 

§ LXXVI. 

From what has been said, we may perceive how these species of measure, 

compounded of two three-fold measures, differ essentially firom certain simple 

three-fold measures, which they in some respects resemble. We have, e. g, six 

quarter-notes in \ measure, just as we have in \ measure ; (compare Fig, 13, e, 

with fig. 13, k) : 

(Fig. 13, e.) (Fig. 18, A.) 

•» O • 5. CD • 

*d. d. * ol d ol 

J J J J J J J J J J J J 
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but in the former the quarter-notes are grouped by threes, whereas in the 
latter they are grouped by twos ; in the latter, moreover, the quarter-notes are 
even subdivisions (halves) of uneven parts of the measure (three half-notes — 
thirds of the measure) ; whereas, in \ measure, the quarter-notes are uneven 
parts (thirds) of even divisions or parts (two halves of the measure). In | 
measure, the first, third, and fifth quarter-notes are heavier or more accented 
than the second, fourth, and sixth ; but in \ measure, the first and fourth are 
heavier than the second and third, the fifth and sixth. The 2 measure admits 
of being divided into two halves, each of which begins with a heavy part of the 
measure ; whereas the \ measure cannot be divided into halves, without cutting 
in two one part in the middle*. 

Thus, the distinction between \ measure and % measure becomes clearly 
apparent, as in fig. 13, / andy^ below : 

(Fig. 13,0 (Fig. 13,/) 

7 cJ • a cJ • 

J J J J. J. 

nun iTisn 

so also that between | measure and ^^ measure, or that between { measure and 
} measure, &c. 



(C). 

tJKEVBN COMPOUNI>S OF EVEN MBA8TJEE. 

§ LXXVII. 

Thus far we have considered two different species of compound measure ; 
namely, one that is produced by bringing together two two-fold measures, and 
another that arises firom the union of two three-fold measures ; in both these 
cases, the resulting compounds consist of two (even) general divisions, and are 
therefore even. We now proceed to a consideration of uneven compounds. 

Three twofold measures brought together into one, now produce a six-fold 
measure ; but, inasmuch as it consists of thbee principal parts, it is uneven 
measure. Several varieties of this species of measure are shovm in fig. 13, 
aa, hhyCc: 

(Fig. 13, ad) (Fig. 13, hh) (Fig. 13, cc) 

£ lol r 6 o • 1 A 

2 "^ 4 8 ^ • 

ooo ololo JJJ 

oidoicJdcj jjjjjj nnn 

and in fig. 22, h, on page 86. 

These species of six^fold measure, compounded of three two-fold measures, 

* In other words, without destroying the character of the measure and converting it 
into one essentially different, i, e, into a measure of a double (or sextuple) instead of a 
triple character. — ^Tb. 
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are indeed similar to those mentioned in § LXXY, oomponnded of two three- 
fold measures, in the drcomstanoe that the former, equally with the latter, 
consist of six parts of measure (compare fig. 13, d, page 91, with fig. 13, oa, 
page 9^ ; fig. 13, e, page 91, with fig. 13, bb^ page 92 ; fig. 13, /, page 92, with 
fig. 13, eCy on the same page; and fig. 21, ^, page 86, with fig. 22, b, on the same 
page) ; but they are essentially diverse, in the £atct that ameasure compounded of two 
three-fold measures is, in respect to its principal division, a two-fold measure ; 
whereas, the one now under consideration, formed as it is of three two-fold 
measures, is three-fold measure. The former consists of two groups, each con- 
taining three parts of measure ; but the latter consists of three groups of two 
parts each. In the former, the first and fourth parts of the measure are heavier 
than the second and third, the fifth and sixth ; whereas in the latter, the first, 
third, and fifth are more heavy than the second, fourth, and sixth. (Compare 
$ LXXVI.) 

There being then so material and so wide a difference between the two 
species of compound measure afore-mentioned, it is an infelicity, that, in the 
usual mode of denoting the spedes of measure by two figures placed one above 
the other, in the form of a vulgar fraction, both species are marked in the same 
way ; that is to say, the signs «, J, J, &c. are indiscriminately employed to 
designate both of these different species of six-fold measure : hence, in the case 
of such a designation, applying as it does to both varieties in common, it is 
impossible to determine which of the two is intended. 

Since, however, composers are ordinarily in the habit of employing only 
those species of measure which are compounded of two three-lbld measures, and 
almost never those compounded of three two-fold measures, one may pretty safely 
assume, so long as the practice of composers remains what it now is, that every 
designation whose upper figure b a six, does not denote an uneven compound of 
even measures — a species of measure consisting of three two-fold measures, 
but a compound made up of two three-fold measures. (Compare § LXXXII, 
at the end.) 



(D.) 

UNEVEN CX)MFOUNDS 09 UNEVEN MEASURE. 

§ Lxxvm. 

7%ree ihree-fold measures^ brought into one, produce a nine-fold measure, 
and thus one that is uneven in aU respects. 

Three \ measures, accordingly, produce a \ measure. This, however, 
scarcely ever occurs. Fig. 13, dd. 

(Fig. 13, (W.) 
o • o • o • 



ololol ololol ololol 
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Three > measures make a J measure. This species of measure may very 
well be employed. Fig. 13, ee. 

(Fig. 18, ee.) 

o • o • 

ol • c> • o • 

JJJ JJJ JJJ 

V 

Three \ measures constitute a | measure, — a species of measure which 
occurs not unfrequently. Fig. 13,^ 



4 



(Fig. 13,/.) 
8 



9 I y^"^ I 



J. J. J. 

An example may also be seen in fig. 24, 3, on page 87. 

In these species of measure, the first, fourth, and seventh parts are heavier 
than the second and third, fifth and sixth, eighth and ninth. 



(E.) 



SPECIES OF MEASURE STILL FARTHER COMPOUNDED. 
§ LXXIX. 

Two or three compound measures may be united into one, and in this 
way new species of compounds are produced. 

There is, however, scarcely more than a single species actually in use out of 
this whole class, and that is the ^f measure, compounded of two \ measures, 
(or four J measures) : 

11 o . 

' cJ. cJ. 

J. J. J. J. 

mmrnrn 

It is very much more seldom that we meet with the similar ^^ measure, 
composed of four \ measures or of two \ measures ; the ^^ measure, composed 
of four % measures or two % measures; also \% measure, consisting of four ^^ 
measures ; and twelve-fold measure formed of six two-fold measures ; or other 
varieties of compound measure still more complicated, as, e. g, eight-fold 
measure, sixteen-fold, eighteen-fold, twenty-four-fold, twenty-seven-fold, and 
the like. 

All that we have said in relation to compound measures generally, applies 
also to these additionally compounded measures. 
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(F.) 

RBMAKKS UPON THE SEVERAL SPECIES OF COMPOUND ICSAilUBE. 

§ LXXX. 

Since a eompoond measare is nothing else than a group of two or more 
simple measures, it follows, first, Aat the parts of a compound measure, other 
circumstances being the same, are to be passed over, in performing, neither 
&ster nor slower than those of the corresponding simple measure ; as, e, g. the 
quarter-notes in \ measure are to be performed only just as fast as they are in 
\ measare ; so also the dghth-notes in | measure are to be passed over with the 
same degree of movement as the eighth-notes in \ measure, or in g measure, or 
in \« measure, &c. (Compare § LXIV.) 

So far, then, as quickness or slowness of movement is concerned, it is 
wholly immaterial whether a piece of music be written in simple measure or in 
compound. It is to be observed, however, that on another point there is a 
difference. Custom has appropriated a different style of delivery to compound 
measure from that which obtains in the simple : ^^ measure, e, g, has a mode 
of delivery different from the light { measure, and the like. (Compare § LXY.) 



§ LXXXI. 

Moreover, it is self evident, that not every piece of music, written in simple 
measure, can be converted into any species of compound measure at pleasure ; 
for, it is only compound measures of even principal divisions that are suitable 
for rhythms* of even measure-numbersf; whereas, on the contrary, rhythms of 
uneven measure-numbers are alone appropriate to measures unevenly com- 
pounded. Hence, it would evidently be very improper, e, g, to undertake to 
write rhythms composed of two simple measures, in the form of nine-fold 
measure, as, e, g, rhythms consisting of two \ measures in the form of { measure, 
{e, g. fig. 21, a, on page 86, as at fig. 21, c, $). Or, on the other hand, three- 
measure rhythms in the form of six-fold measare, as, e, g, three \ measure in 
the form of % measure, (the example in fig. 24, a, for instance, in the shape of 
the one in fig. 24, e). For, in the two-measure rhythm, exhibited by fig. 21, a, 
every first and third measure is heavy or accented, whereas the third principal part 
of the \ measure, as in fig. 21, c, is light or unaccented ; and so of the rest. Thus 
the two-measure rhythm of fig. 21, a, does not at all correspond to the { 

* The word " rhythms *^ means rhythmical forms, rhythmical combinations of notes. 
See §§ Ixvii, Ixix, Ixx. — Tb. 

t A measure-number is the leading number in any specie^ of measure ; as, 0. ^. 2 is 
the measure- number in all double or two-fold measure; 3, in all triple measure, &c. 
In other words, it is the number which shows how many parts the measure is divided 
into— the upper number in the usual fractional designation of time.— Tn. 

X This and the subsequent figures named in this paragraph will be found at pages 
86 and 87.— Ed. 
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measure, but is far more accordant vnih the J measure found in fig. 21, b. So, 
on the other hand, the rhythm of three J measures, as in fig. 24, a, may very 
appropriately be converted into J measure, as in fig. 24, b ; but not into J 
measure, as in fig. 24, c. 

Hence it follows also that a piece of music in which small rhythms occur, 
which are interchangeably at one time even and at another uneven (as, e. g. a 
piece in | measure, with rhythms at one time of two measures, and at another 
of three measures), cannot properly be written either in \ measure or in g 
measure. A piece of music written in any species of compound time, must, on 
the other hand, always have its small rhythms of only one and the same kind ; 
and a diversified heterogeneous alternation of, at one time, even rhythms, and, 
at another, uneven, is not at all admissible in this case. When, therefore, a 
composer selects any species of compound measure in which to write, he 
virtually thereby imposes upon himself the obligation to construct nothing but 
homogeneous rhythms, those which are entirely alike among themselves ; and 
hence arises that peculiar rhythmical roundness, that smooth and finished 
neatness of movement, which usually characterises musical pieces written in 
such compound measures. 

§ LXXXII. 

It cannot, moreover, have escaped the attention of the reader, while passing 
over the treatment of the different species of measure thus far, that, in many 
cases, compound measure is, fundamentally and in principle, precisely the same 
thing as simple measure written in larger notes ; the only difference being in 
the mode of representation, or even, as is the fact in some instances, in nothing 
but the name. 

If, e. g. we compare the simple | measure in fig. 13 », page 72, or fig. 13, 
^, page 75, with the \ measure in fig. 13, b, p. 90, we find the two to differ only 
in the simple circumstance, that, in the former, the half-notes are parts of the 
measure, while, in the latter, they are the principai parts of the measure ; 
and farther, that, in the former, the quarter-notes are subordinate divisions, 
while, in the latter, they are the principal divisions or the regular parts of 
the measure. Thus, the difference lies, as it were, only in idea, or in the form 
of writing. In like manner, % measure and \ measure, as in fig. 13, A, on page 
75, and fig 13, <r, on page 90, resolve themselves into one and the same ; so also 
g measure and f^ measure. 

So likewise, \ measure, in fig. 13, ^, on page 75, is substantially the same 
thing as J measure compounded of three J measures, as in fig. 13, bb, on page 
92. The same is true of \ measure, as in fig. 13, /, on page 75, and a corres- 
ponding } measure, as in fig. 13, cc^ on page 92. 

This coincidence renders even the whole species of uneven compounds of 
even measures superfluous (compare § LXXYIII, at the end) ; since, instead 
of designating by }> as in fig. 22, ^, on page 86, we can designate by |, as in 
fig. 22, Cy on page 86 ; and, besides, we can at the same time by this means 
entirely avoid the equivocalness above mentioned (§ LXXYII). The same 
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thing caD moreover be expres^ also by J measure, as in fig. 22^ d, on 
page 86. 



§ LXXXIII. 

A similar ooinddenoe takes place between the species of measure composed 
of two uneven measures and simple two-fold measure, with the division into 
trioles ; e. g. the \ measure in fig. 13, e^ on page 91, coincides with the } 
measure in fig. 13, /, on page 75 ; the \ measure in fig. 13, /) on page 9^, with 
the \ measure in fig. 13, i^, on page 75, and the like : and in the same way also, 
the uneven compounds of uneven measures coincide with uneven simple 
measure ; as, e. g, fig. 13, ee^ on page 94, with fig. 13, it, on page 84 ; fig. 13,^ 
on page 94, with fig. 13, op, on page 75, &c. 

Meanwhile, usage has here also^ on the one hand, introduced one mode of 
delivery for the parts of a compound measure, and another mode of delivery 
for the trioles. (Compare §§ LXY and LXXX.) 

On the other hand, there is much music that admits of being written far 
more conveniently in \ measure than in trioles of \ measure*, and the reverse ; 
also more easily in \ measure, than in trioles of \ measure. For, if one would 
write the example occurring in fig. 24, h^ on page 87, now written in \ measure, 
in the form of trioles of \ measure, he must write the triplicate groups standing 
in the parts of the | measure in the form of trioles in the \ measure, as in 
fig. 24, dy on page 87, which mode of writing, as we have already remarked on 
page 79, is much more circumstantial and particular. If, on the contrary, we 
would convert the following example, J, 
J. 



^^m 



:PE=^ 



where, in the first measure, there first occurs an uneven subdivision and then 
an even one, — ^from | measure into | measure, we should indeed meet with no 
difficulty in writing the first three notes in the form of three eighth-notes of a 
I measure, as in E : 

K. 



|±f^S 



P *i r *i 



but what, in this case, shall we do with the following two eighths ? We have no 
method of representing them in \ measure ; for, all that we have the means of 
doing, according to our present method of notation, is merely to diminish three 
notes to the value of two by placing a figure 3 over them ; but not, on the 
contrary, to extend two notes to the duration t)f three, (This latter practice, 
however, might with propriety be introduced.) *>; ' / 

- ^ ■ ■ ■ . — . ■ 

* See fig. 19, a and 6, page 79. — Ed, 
VOL. I. H 
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DIVISION VII. 
FIVE-FOLD, SEVEN-FOLD, AND OTHER SIMILAR COMBINATIONS. 

§ LXXXIV. 

Thus fiur we have spoken only of two-fold or of three-fold combinations, 
only of two-fold and three-fold measure, or of the union of two or three such 
measures into four, six, eight, nine, twelve, sixteen, or eighteen-fold measure ; and 
so also only of the subdivisions of two, three, four, six, eight, nine, twelve, six- 
teen, or eighteen, &c. parts of the measure, into two, or three still smaller sub- 
divisions. That is to say, the only measure-numbers thus &r treated have been 
simply the first primary even number 2, and the first primary uneven nimiber 3, 
or such others as have arisen firom the multiplication of one of these primary 
numbers by 2 or by 3. 

Other combinations or groupings, as, e. g, those of five or of seven parts, 
and the like, are far less agreeable to our ear, as may easily be seen by trying 
the experiment upon the examples of five-fold and seven-fold measure, found 
in fig. 25, i to 7, and fig. 26, t to q. 



(Fig. 26,1.) 



(Fig. 26, A.) 



(Fig. 25,/.) (F ig. 25, ro.) ( Fig. 26, n.) (F ig. 25, o.) (Fi g. 25, p.) (F ig 25, g .) 

!fi T i ,T',T ' ?? !" P # 

^f-^ f-^ TT ff if if iff 

(Fig.26,».) ^^^ (Fig. 36.*.) ^^^ 

(Fig. 26, Z.) (Fig.26,»i.) (Fig. 26, n.) (Fig. 26, o.) (Fig. 26, p.) (Fig. 26, g.) 




7!i^ orfi7m of this fact it seems sufficiently easy to explain. In the first 
place, it is very natural that our rhythmical sense should not be able easify 
to apprehend groupings or combinations which do not admit of being divided 
and subdivided by those simplest primary numbers. 

In the second place, such a rhythm has an especially halting and dragging 
character^ arising from the fact that a grouping of this kind has too little of 
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emphasis^ that is to m% too mauj light parts of the measure for one that 
is strong. In five-fold measure, e, g. onlj the first part would be heavy, while 
all the following four would be light ; and in seven-fold measure there would 
be even six light parts to one heavy one, &c. Such a scantiness of accented 
parts of the measure cannot be otherwise than wearisome to the ear. 

If it be proposed to avoid this inconvenience by making more than one of 
the five or seven parts heavy or accented, and hence by considering the measure 
a compound one, there would arise the new evil that the measure would always 
in this case have the appearance of being compounded of dissimilar, hetero- 
geneous parts, that is to say, of one even part and one uneven part ; thus, e, g. 
the I measure would appear to be composed of a J measure and of a J measure. 
Such a union of dissimilar elements is unrhythmical ; for, the accentuation, in 
the case of five parts of the measure, cannot possibly be symmetrically divided, 
inasmuch as it must at one time recur after the second part of the measure, and 
the next time after the third part*. (Compare fig. 25, m, or », on page 98.) 

We can indeed conceive of a species of five-fold measure which would be 
free firom the halting, limping character in question, in so far as that its halves 
would not be of unequal length ; and that is a species of five-fold measure in 
which the three-fold half should, after the manner of a triole, be so abbreviated 
that the three parts should take only the same amount of time as the other two, 
and vice vers^, — somewhat as in fig. 25, r, or s. 



(Fig. 25, f.) 




or as on page 97, J. K. But the measure in this case would no longer be 
properly five-fold measure, but a species of measure consisting of two halves 
of equal length — two-fold measure ; and yet, even by this means, the want of 
symmetry and proportion would not be satisfactorily removed; for every 
measure of such a piece of music would stUl be compounded of a two-fold and 
a three-fold half, and hence again would not be entirely symmetrical. 



* i. e. One accent occars after two counts and the next after three coontB, or, in 
other words, one accent has two counts after it [i. e, two including the accented part as 
one] and the next accent has three counts after it, thus : 



mJ 9k A a a 

13123 12123 



This may read either : accent one, two ; €u:cent, one, two, three ; cxceni^ one, two ; 
accent^ one, two, three; or: one, two, — accent; one, two, three, — accent; one, two, — 
accent; ^c. Thus the accents follow one another coincidently with the alternation of 
the two different numbers 2 and 3 ; whereas, to make the movement symmetrical, they 
should follow one another coincidently with the repetition of the same number, i. e. after 
the same number of counts, or at exactly equal intervals of time.— Ta. 

H 2 
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How we are to regard and treat seven-fold, ten-foldy eleven-fold, and other 
similar species of measure, must be sufficiently evident already. Seven-fold 
measure must be compounded of two two-fold measures and one three-fold, or of 
two three-fold measures and one one-fold measure, or of one five-fold measure 
and one two-fold measure : or, otherwise, six light parts of the measure would 
occur successively to one heavy part. (Compare fig. 26, on page 98.) And 
finally, how would a ten-fold, or an eleven-fold, thirteen-fold measure, and the 
like, be compounded ? 

Persons are sometimes deceived in supposing that they hear a five-fold 
or similar species of measure, because they have counted, one, two, three, &c. 
in the following manner : 



(A.) 



19 8 4 



1 3 S 4 



itr tr men; M 



or 



5 6 



13 8 4 

(B.) 1 Q£r/ tf 



7 



13 3 4 



5 6 7 



%. e. they make a momentary pause at ^'five" in the example (A) and thus 
produce J measure, of which they count five eighths aloud, and pause on the 
sixth ; and produce % measure in the example (B) by pausing (or resting) on 
the eighth eighth-note ; or, they deliver such an example as that in fig. 25, t, 

(Fig. 25, %,) ^^^ 

in the manner indicated in fig. 25, t, or in fig. 25, u, 

(Fig.25,<.) (Fig. 25, M.) 



ftMj^iUiii^vi ^m 



or as in fig. 25, r and s, page 99, &c. The very fact that one so involuntarily and 
unconsciously deceives himself on this point, shows how very natural it is to our 
rhythmical feeling, to our constitutional internal rhythmical sense, to reduce 
every rhythmical movement to 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, &c. 

It is easy to see, fi*om the foregoing considerations, that, notwithstanding 
the vindication which many writers have often bestowed upon five-fold measure, 
seven-fold measure, and the like, still those species of measure will never meet 
with general acceptance, or come into general use. Individual scraps of music 
only have had the appearance of use by being here and there published as 
curiosities, or similar pieces have been composed, merely as experiments or for 
the sake of singularity*, with a view merely to show that musdc really admits of 

* e. g. BoieldieUf the Cavatine No. 10, in his Dame blanche, in which | measure oc- 
curs composed of I and ^ measure. 
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being composed thus. Hence, it is less surprising that such species of measure, 
nothwithstanding so many apologies in their behalf, have met with so little 
acceptance and have been so little introduced, than that species of measure so 
little admitted into music should have found so many advocates. 



§ LXXXV. 

It must not be understood, however, from what has been said, that such five« 
fold, seven-fold, and other similar divisions of time, are never to be used in 
music. 

In the first place, such a species of measure, on the very ground of its singu- 
larity, may sometimes be successfully employed for the production of some parti- 
cular eiOTect. For, even its peculiar oddness, irregularity, and strangeness, find, 
in music, at one time or another, their appropriate place ; and hence, whenever 
one finds it in his power to produce a particular intended effect by the use of 
such a species of measure, he is always at liberty to employ it. 



§ LXXXVI. 

Even if our rhythmical feeling is in some degree opposed to measure of this 
sort when taken as a species of measure, as the measure for a piece of music, 
still it is less disinclined to be pleased with such combinations or groupings of the 
small subordinate divisions of time ; and accordingly, in the course of a piece of 
muinc, our rhythmical sense sometimes tolerates quintoles, septoles, and the like, 
in which, on account of the quickness of the transition over them, the unrhy th- 
micalness of the division is almost imperceptible (at least to the hearer, though 
by the player the difficulty, and I might say unnaturalness, of such quintole or 
septole division is very sensibly felt). It is, indeed, a short interruption or sus- 
pension of the rhythmical arrangement, while yet the piece as a whole still remsdns 
rhythmical, the only exception being that the general rhythmicalness of the piece 
is not continued down to these minute subdivisions ; and since, as we remarked 
in the commencement, a piece of music may be entirely unrhythmical throughout, 
so it is not to be deemed an essential* fetult, even if an otherwise rhythmical piece 
is not entirely rhythmical, down to every minute subordinate division. (§ XL VII.) 



§ LXXXVII. 

In like manner, also, as we perceived the rhythmical symmetry in such cases 
not to hold throughout, down to the smallest subdivisions, so we find, and especi- 
ally in the longer pieces of music, that, on the other hand, such symmetry is not en- 
tirely carried through in its upward progression, t. e. in its connection with higher 

* i, e. Not essential in the sense that such partial want of rhythmicalness radically 
and entirely destroys the music, though evidently material, as it respects the appro- 
priate grace and beauty of music. — ^Tb. 
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rhythm ; for, we sometimes meet with periods of five, seven, ten, eleven, thirteen 
measures, and the like ; so that the piece of music in this case is not arranged 
with rhythmical symmetry throughout its entire structure, up to the highest 
principal divisions. 

The remark also applies hece, that, inasmuch as rhythmical symmetry is not 
an ahsolute and indispensahle requisite, so also the inviolate maintainanoe of it 
from the most minute subdivisions up to the highest principal divisions, is not 
absolutely necessary. When we shall come hereafter to treat of rhythmical 
designations, we shall advert to this subject agidn. (§ XCIII.) 



DIVISION VIII. 

U^-BEAT, DOWN-BEAT. 
§ LXXXVIII. 

It is usual, in beating the time of a piece of music, to mark or signalize the 
commencement of every measure by a downward movement or beat of the hand, 
or of any article that may be used for the purpose ; while, on the contrary, the 
hand is lifted up at the last part of the measure, in order to be in a condition to 
move downwards again inmiediately afterwards, at the beginning of the following 
measure. In accordance with this practice, it is usual to name that part of the 
measure in which the down-beat occurs, the down-beat of the measure ; while, 
on the contrary, that part on which the up-beat takes place is termed the up- 
beat of the measure*. 

Instead of the term up-beat, musical writers sometimes employ the synony- 
mous Greek word arsis (from cUpa, to lift up, to raise, to elevate) ; and instead of 
down-beat, they use the Greek term thesis (Bhri^-y, 

The fact that, accordmg to Rousseau's Dictionary of Music (article, Battre le 
mesure, the beat of the measure, and article. Arsis), the Greeks were accustomed, 
on the contrary, to indicate the heavy parts of the measure by up-beats, and 
the light parts by down-beats, and that thus they designated the heavy parts of 
the measure by the term arsis, and the light parts by the word thesis, — and more- 
over that a Scarlatti was in the habit of beating time in this way, — is to be reck- 
oned among the less practical matters of antiquity. 

In contradistinction from the first and last parts of the measure, which are 
designated by the down and the up beats, each part of the measure which may lie 
between the first and the last, and which hence is usually marked by a motion of 
the hand or of the beating-rod towards the right or the left side, may be named 
a side-beat. 

Though the term up-beat always denotes a last and consequently a light part 
of the measure, still that term is by no means synonymous with the expression 
light part qfthe measure ; for, while it is true that every up«beat is a light part 

* q,d. The down-beat jpart of the measure, and the up-beat part of the measure. — 
Tb, 

t From the verb ri$rifut literally to seU to place ; but, as used in contradistinction 
from oup», it means, to put down, to place or lay down. — Tb. 
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of the measare, it is not true that every light part of the measure is an up-beat. 
Inasmuch as in every species of measure which has more than two parts, conse- 
quently in every three-fold measure, as well as in aU varieties of compound mea^ 
sure, there are several light parts, of which only the last is denoted by the up- 
beat ; so it follows, that not every light part of the measure is an up-beat, but is 
often also a side-beat. 

It is not uncommon, however, to find the term up-beat improperly applied to 
designate such parts of the measure ; as, e.g. the second or third quarter of the \ 
measure, the second quarter of the | measure, the fourth eighth of the g measure, 
and the like. 

The fi&ct that the term i^beat is also often improperly employed in still other 
applications, is adverted to on page 105. 



DIVISION IX. 

MUSICAL SOUNDS CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION VITITH RHVTHM. 

(A.) 

RHYTHMICAL DELINEATION OF A MUSICAL PIECE. 

§ LXXXIX. 

The divisions of the measure, together with all the other greater and smaller 
distinctions in rhythmical measurement, as we have thus &r attended to them, 
are properly the mere dry frame-work, that is to say, merely the tneaswre of 
rhythmical structures, but by no means those structures themselves ; in the same 
way as the yard, foot, inch, and line measure, and the proportions according to 
which an architectural work is measured, or the pattern or dimensions according 
to which a pillar is measured, are not the structure or the pillar itself. In other 
words, we have thus far directed our attention to the rhythmical measure merely 
as measure ; whereas we will now apply it more immediately to the object to be 
measured, t. e, to the rhythmical musical pieces themselves. 

We apply the \jstm figure, phrase ^ set, oi passage*, to every greater or smaller 
group of musical sounds which by means of its rhythmical formation or structure 
impresses itself upon our perception as a greater or a smaller whole. Thus, e,g. 
the first nine notes on page 85 are perceived as constituting together a figure or 
ihythmical form, and hence are called a passage, though, indeed, only a short and 
subordinate one; and WnA passage, moreover, taken in connection with the small 
similar group of the following eight notes which stands next to it and forms a sort 
of counterpart to it, constitutes a phrase or period of a higher order, a figure or 
rhythmical form on a larger scale, &c One accordingly finds, in fig. 21, a, on 
page 86, eight small phrases, each consisting of two measures ; in fig. 1% a, on 
page 86, two such phrases, each consisting of three measures ; and other similar 
examples in fig. 23, on page 86, and fig. 24, a, on page 87. 

* '< Set or passage''' is here translated from Satx : bat ** set," being a term rarely, if 
ever, employed in English musical phraseology, will be invariably altered to « passage," 
in this edition. — £d. 
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§XC. 

On this branch of the subject we remark, in the first place, that the rhy tlunical 
arrangement or stnicture of a passage by no means implies that all the sounds 
contained in it should be of equal length, but only that they should be measurable 
by one and the same scale and ratio — that they should be adjusted throughout to 
a uniform admeasurement. In other words, a passage, in order to be rhythmical, 
by no means requires to be constituted exclusively of eighth-notes, or of quarter- 
notes, &c. — ^that is to say, entirely of one kind of notes ; such an arrangement, 
on the contrary, would be attended [with the most tedious uniformity, and, in- 
stead of it, we are at liberty to employ at one time whole notes ; at another, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, and the like; and again the same notes dotted, 
trioles, &c. : while yet the rhythmical uniformity or equality of admeasurement 
still continues steadily the same, consisting in the fact that all these notes of 
different lengths stand in such a proportional relation to one another as to coin- 
cide with the rhythmical divisions marked by the primary or principal number 
2 or 3, and hence are measurable by one and the same scale-^are all adjusted 
to one and the same plan of admeasurement*. 



§XCI. 

Again, it is unnecessary that a passage should begin precisely with the 
commencement of a measure, and close with the end of a measure, in such a 
manner that the limits of the rhythmical form or structure shall exactly coincide 
with the dividing points of the measure, t. e, with the bars. On the other hand, 
phrases very frequently occur whose point of commencement is in the middle of 
a measure, or somewhat before or after the middle ; and the same is true of the 
terminating point. Hence we find a multitude of periods, alike in the beginning 
and in the course of a piece of music, which conmience with one or more light 
(unaccented) notes ; as, e. ^. in fig. 27 to 30, i. 



(Fig. 270 



(Fig. 28.) 




* The idea here may be expressed thus : Long and short notes may be used, mixed 
up together, consistently with the entire preservation of the rhythm ; it being neces- 
sary only to give to each note, in delivery, that exact proportional length of time which 
is demanded by the comparative length of the note ; or, reversing the order of the 
proposition, it stands thus : jast in proportion as notes, in any part of the musical piece, 
are performed quicker than others, there must be more of them used ; and vice versa, 
just in proportion as any notes are performed more slowly than others, there must be 
fewer of them used. In this way the rhythmical movement is kept perfectly uniform, 
the leading rhythmical divisions of the piece, such as the two-fold or three-fold divisions, 
are exactly coincided with ; and thus the regular, uniform duplicate or triplicate character 
of the movement is throughout perfectly preserved. — Ta. 
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The commenoement of a period with a heavy (aooented) note^ ii jnst as little 
necessary as that the first syllable in every word should be an accented 
syUable, or that the first word in a rhetorical sentence shonld be the most em- 
phatic, or the first syllable a heavy, or so-called long, accented syllable. A 
period commencing with a light part of the measure may be compared to a 
verse of poetry beginning with an iambic dr an anapestic foot, in the same way 
as a rhythmical commenoement with a down-beat corresponds to a trochaic verse. 

In ordinary speech, it is nsnal to say of every piece of mnsic which does not 
b^in with the down-beat, that it commences on the vp^beat^ and hence to 
denominate all that precedes the first down-beat, the up-beat of the piece. In 
accx>rdance with this mode of expression, the first-notes in the above-mentioned 
examples, fig. 27 to 30, t^ page 104, would be termed the up-beat. 

Sudi a mode of expression is obviously appropriate only in cases where the 
piece commences precisely with the up-beat, that is, with the last part of the 
measure, as in fig. 27 ; but not in such cases as those in fig. 28, 29, 30, t, page 
104, where the so-called up-beat includes more or less than the last part of 
the measure. 

In conclusion, I will farther observe, that commencements of this kind, as in 
fig. 30, t, where the so-called up-beat amounts to more than a half-measure, 
are more usually written as in fig. 30, k^ below. 



(Fig. 30,*.) 



fr^^^^^ 



-&c. 



in which form they then appear in some degree as beginning on the down-beat. 

The end of a passage may likewise fall at one time on a heavy, and at 
another on a light part of the measure : fig. 22, 23, 24, on pages 86 and 87. 
In fig. 31, below, 
Andante. — ^xozart. (Fig. 31.) 




f P f P f P f P f 

each of the different rhythmical forms or structores begins and ends on different 
parts of the measure*. The first begins with the commencement of the measure, 
and terminates with the second part of the measure ; the second begins with the 
third part of the measure, and ends with the first part of the following measure ; 
the third oonmiences with the second part of the measure, and closes with the 
third. 



§ XCII. 
The terminating point of a small rhythmical form or structure, or the point 

* i, €• begins on one part of the measure and ends on a different part of the 
measure. — ^T». 
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where one period ends and a new one begins, or, in general, the end of rhythmical 
form which is immediately foUowed by another rhythmical form, is usoally called 
a cesura*. It is substantially the same thing as a pause or stop in language. 
At the end of the second measure on page 85, e.g. one naturally feels inclined to 
a pause which corresponds to a comma ; and the end of the passage, taken in 
this view, might be called a pause or stop. In iig. 21, a, on page 86, one 
recognizes a cesura at the end of the second, fourth, and sixth measures ; and 
equaUy perceptible are the interpunction points (pauses, stops, cesuras) in iig. 22, 
23, 24, on pages 86 and 87. In fig. 31, on page 105, a cesura occurs after the 
second part of the measure, another after the first part of the second measure, 
a third at the end of the second measure, and a fourth cesura after the second 
part of the third measure, &c. 

According as the terminating point of a rhythmical form Mis on a heavy or 
on a light division of the time, on an accented or on an unaccented part of the 
measure, it is usual to denominate the cesura a masculine (strong) or a feminine 
(weak) cesura : i, e. when the measure or part of the measure on which the 
last note of a rhythmical form Mis is heavier than the foregoing, the oesura is 
called masculine ; whereas in the reverse case it is called feminine. The first, 
second, and third cesuras in fig. 21, on page 86, are feminine, the fourth is 
masculine. These appellations are borrowed from poetic metrics. That is to 
say, in the doctrine of the construction of verses in poetry, a verse is termed a 
masculine one, when it ends with a word whose last syllable is an accented 
syllable, i. e, more heavy than the preceding syllable or syllables, as, e. g. 
create, detest, countermand^, &c. ; while terminations like the following are 
caUed feminine, viz. giadly, sangBter, rmckanging, joyfallj, &c. Accordingly, 
in fig. 23, below, 
(Fig. 23.) 




>J^MJ^ 



inhj^UiiU 



^ 



GWe me the sweet sounding me - lo - dy, Fraught "with pare na-ture and ease ; 



^^^^^H 



S 



Then, with a well - ar-ianged har - mo - ny, Mu - sic will cer-tain-ly pie 

the cesuras at melody and Aarmony are feminine, while the cesuras at ease and 
B,t please are masculine. This subject will in due time be more particularly 
considered in connection with the doctrine of vocal composition. 



§ XCIII. 

Musical passages are usually composed of a rhythmically round number 
of parts, t. e, parts which are ultimately reducible to one of the primary or 

* The literal meaning of this word (from the Latin casura) is a cutting, a gash, an 
incision, — a cutting in two, a cutting in sunder ; and such, it will be perceived, is its 
meaning in the present case : it is a gash or incision which divides what is in other 
respects a rhythmical whole into two parts. — Tb. 
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principal numbers 3 or 3. Sach a rhythmical equalization of parts, such a 
rounding and evening of the rhythmical movement, introduces into the rhyth- 
mical stmcture of the passage a peculiar arrangement, in consequence of which 
it (f. e. the rhythmical structure or character) becomes especially capable of 
making a definite and distinct impression upon oar feelings, and of being 
dearly and intelligibly apprehended by the mind*. 

The farther, therefore, the rhythmical symmetry in a passage is carried, the 
more round, smooth, and intelligible it becomes. Since, however, every work 
of art becomes, by an excess of symmetrical uniformity, invested with an undue 
and trivial sameness, as, e. g, fig. 32, 



(Fig. 32.) 




N^;r^'^n^r;rirfM;ivi i 



so it is practised in the longer pieces of music, not to employ a continued suc- 
cession of such perfectly rounded symmetrical phrases, but to introduce some- 
times also periods of somewhat less easy comprehension. (Compare page 94t.) 



(B.) 

INDIVIDUAL MUSICAL SOUNDS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO RHYTHM. 

(1.) 

RHYTHMICAL DISPLACEMENT OR INVERSION. 
§XCIV. 

In addition to what has been already observed of the rhythmical delineation 
and arrangement of a musical structure or form, there still remain some things 

* Thi« idea may be illottrated thus : Let a motley jumble of buildings be presented 
to OB, without any uniform order or method in their arrangement, and how confused, 
indistinct, and imperfect is the impression they make ! Bat let that same group of 
buildings be all methodically arranged in regular rows of two in each row, or three in 
each row, and then how perfectly clear, distinct, and impressive is the image they 
communicate to our mind, — how perfectly easy it now is to obtain a definite and intel- 
ligible conception of them ! So it is, that the regular, measured equalization of parts in 
the rhythmic^ structure of a tone in accordance with certain round numbers conduces 
to the clearness, Intelligibleness, and impressiveness of music. — ^Tb. 

t Koch, in his " Instruction in Composition" {Anioeisung xvr Composition) y has 
copiously treated of the number of bars of musical phrases, and of their rhythmical 
structure in general ; the second volume of his work being almost exclusively devoted 
to this subject* — (Translated by the Ed,) 
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which are worthy of remark in respect to certain particular modes of pladng 
a note in the rhythmical arrangement. 

The first case of this kind which we will consider^ is that which is usually 
termed a rhythmical inversion or displacement; namely, where, in an uneven 
division of time, an internally light note follows a heavy part of the measure, 
which light note has a longer duration than the foregoing internally heavy 
portion of the measure; in other words, where the lighter note, following a 
rhythmically heavy portion of the measure, is continued longer in one whole 
uninterrupted sound, and consequently is of a longer duration or value, than 
that internally heavy portion of the measure ; or, otherwise expressed, where 
a note, occurring on a light portion of the measure, is held out beyond the 
duration of this portion of the measure and is continued on through the time 
of the following equally light portion of the measure, and, in consequence of 
such a prolongation by means of such a connection of two light portions of 
the measure, is rendered longer in duration than the heavy portion of the 
measure preceding it : e, g, 

'^•'ffpirrii '°' ¥prfrprpr!i 

Several examples of this kind are contained in the following fig. 33 — 37. 



(Fig. 83.) 



if>^ 3 r ' \ 



(Fig. 34.) 



^Wl°i 



3 



(Fig. 36.) GRAUH . 



i 



s^gj 



^ 



^ 



n'l.i!^Lf | Crf 



t r i Tf . f 



^^ 



(Fig. 36.) ^rta.— HAVDEL. 



M-m-^^^^^^=^^^^^=^ 



=l=p: 



:?=*: 



'T i- ^' 1 J- J ^ 



a 



"3~jr ^ 



(Fig. 37, f .) PSROOLESi. 



F=Fg=£ 



s 



1 



^^ 



' Cu - JU8 

(Fig. 37,*.) 



ni - mam • ge - men - tern. 



h ^ ^ iNp f ^ ^ 



Vh " I 



Cu - jus 



ge - men • tern. 
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(Flg.87,/.) 






Cu - Ju8 a - ni - mam ge - - men - tem. 

It is easy to perceive that inversions of this character take place only %n 
the case of uneven divisions of time, t. e. where two light portions of the 
measure follow one another in immediate succession. The case of an even 
division of time, where a heavy portion of the measure always immediately 
follows a light one, as, e. ff, j f f^^f H? and where a combination of a light 
portion of the measure with a following heavy portion takes place, belongs to 
another and different species, which we shall soon treat under the name syncope* 
[syncopation]. 



§ XCV. 



In the case of sudi inversions, the note which is lighter in respect to accent, 
though longer in duration, obtains, in virtue of this its longer duration, as it were, 
a superiority, a preponderance over the internally heavier portion of the measure 
which is shorter in duration ; in comparison with the internally heavier portion 
of the measure, it, so to speak, becomes especially favored and exalted, and the 
regular symmetry of the rhythm is thereby in a manner reversed, displaced, or 
inverted ; and hence this mode of construction is called rhythmical displacement 
or inversion. 

But while it is true that our rhythmical sense always experiences a kind of 
shock in the case of such an unnatural emphasis and stress upon the internally 
light portion of the measure, a kind of violent thrusting out of the regular beaten 
track of the rhythmical arrangement, a distortion of the predominant rhythmical 
synametry ; yet, after all, this peculiar species of sensation ~ this hobbling, 
justling, jolting in the regular rhythmical movement— even thb very peculiarity 
may sometimes, when introduced in its proper place and with due circumspection, 
be employed with decided advantage. 

The question whether, in the example fig. 37, i, on page 108, quoted 
from Pergolesi's Stabat Mater , the inversion, employed, as it would seem, for 
the purpose of representing the sobs of the weeping mother, occurs in the right 
place, was made in former times the subject of a very important controversy 
among the musical literatif. Had I been called upon to represent the idea 
of weeping and sighing (yemere)y I should, with all due deference, have written 
the inversion as in fig. 37, k, on page 108, limited to the first syllable 
of " gementem" if not rather even as in fig. 37, /, above; inasmuch as, 
according to prosody, this syllable has the diastole and the stress, whereas 



♦ This term is synonymous with " Syncopation," which, being now generally adopted 
in England, will be employed throughout this edition, in preference to " Syncope,'* as 
iDTariably used by Mr. Warner, — Ed. 

t See, e. g. Svlxer's Theorie, Art. Verriickungt and Leipz. allgem. mnsik. Zeitung, 
II, p. 257, and foil. . 
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the second of ** c^tput* or of "ow wwa w" has not. This subject, moreover, 
does not belong' m the present place, but pertains to the doctrine of prosody, 
scansion, accentuation, and declamation. 

Our esteemed forefathers were extremely fond of such rhythmical inver- 
sions^ and it would seem that they could not hear enough of them. Kirn- 
herger recommends such examples as those in fig. 36 •, on page 108, as 
models of the most beautiful airs, and of good and correct expression in vocal 
music, — as patterns for imitationf. 



(2.) 

SYNCOPATION. 
§ XCVI. 

One rhythmical position of a note, especially worthy of remark, is that 
which we term syncopation. When, namely, a musical sound commences with 
a light part of the measure or with a light subdivision of a part of the measure, 
and continues on without interruption through the following heavier portion of the 
measure, so that the last half of this note falls on a heavier portion of the 
measure than the first half, as in the following example, — we call this sound 
a syncopated one, an instance of syncopation. 

^ <"■> J JD J i?j J JT 



Compare also fig. 38 — 44, below) 
(Fig. 38.) 



(Fig. 39.) 



^(iiiU-fa^Ai ^c. ^_°' jTi I J 






(Fig. 40.) (Fig. 41.) n ' 

(Fig.42.) , , , 



P 



m 






^iSttpE 



bifa 



'J j.n.i 



m^ 



m 



se 



m 



^m^l^ffyW^ 



Sit 



f^ 



* An air on the text : " BencAe mi sprezxi Vidoh di^adoro,'^ 
t See his Kwist des reinen Satzes, I, p. 223 and foil. 
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(Fig. 43.) 



P 



*■ 



f^=f=f^ 



^ 



(Fig.44,«.) 



(Fig.44,«.) 






te^tfftff^^^ -^ ■tf'tfftff^^^ 



In a case of syncopataon, therefore, there are always two parts, or two sxoaller 
diyisions of the measure, ooneerned, which, if alike in respect to length, are 
still different in respect to weight or accent, the first heing light and the 
second heavy, and the two heing united hy the prolonged continuance of 
one steady sound ; or, if it be preferred so to represent the matter, a continuous 
sound is as it were cut or divided into two halves, or in general into two parts 
(and hence the name syncope [s3rocopation], fi*om StTXAs^i a cutting %n two, or 
etUting in pieces), by the entrance of a heavier portion of the measure during 
the time of its performance (t. e. in the middle of its duration). 

In the examples of syncopation thus far presented, the two parts of the 
measure connected together were all of equal length : but the following forms, also, 

<«•) (t r f^ I p Kr° II <"■' e r i°Tr KTr 

and other similar ones, are likewise called syncopated, although in the ex- 
ample (O) the part of the syncopated sound falling on the light portion of 
the measure is only half as long as the second and heavy part ; while in the 
example (P), on the other hand, the light portion of the note is twice as long 
as the heavy portion, &c. (Compare also fig. 45 — 47, below :) 



(Fig. 45,0.) 



y -■ rX°i r3'r yS°\^ V ^ 



;f.rf^rTj«rrfh Tii^ 



^ 



^^ 



(Fig. 46, J.) 



(Tig. 46, r.) 



H ' "1^ 'vil^V °' f\^ °i ^ 



-or 



■^ -r -T 
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(Fig.47,».) 



(Fig. 47,*.) 



ir -o" -^ -or -^ 



■O" 

These latter cases may be called unlike syncopations, while the former may 
be termed like syneopcUions, 

The following and other similar instances of syncopation are still more nnlike 
than those that have been mentioned, and, indeed, they can scarcely be entitled 
to the name. 

(S.) 

(Compare fig. 48, below.) 
^ (Fig. 48.) 



^ 



4- 



^^ ^=i== ^ ^ ^^ 



§ XCVII. ^ 

On the point in question, three-fold measure, or uneven subdivisions of 
members or parts of the measure, are attended with the peculiarity, that the 
triple groups of the ^portions or parts of measure which occur in this case do 
not admit of an unbroken series of like syncopations connected together. For, 
inasmuch as the number 3 does not admit of divisions into equal halves, it 
follows that either two of these third parts of the measure always fisdl to the 
heavy side of the S3rocopation and only one to the light, as in 0, page 111 ; or, 
vice vers^, two parts fall to the light, and only one to the heavy, as in example 
P, page 111 (fig. 45, o and p, on the same page) ; or, if it be determined to have 
like syncopations, there must always be an uns3rncopated member left in a dis- 
connected state between the syncopated groups, as on page 110, example N. 
(Compare fig. 43, on page 111.) 

Smaller or larger three-fold groups may, however, be regarded as unities, 
and may thus be connected into like syncopations by pairs, as in the following 
examples, T and U ; or the even subdivisions of the measure may be syncopated, 
as in V and W. 









4 • 



(Compare fig. 44, /, u, page 111 ; also fig. 42, page 110.) 



§ XCVIII. 
Syncopation, like rhytbmical inversion, produces a species of shock or revul- 
sion in our feelings, firom the circumstance, that the stress of voice falls upon 
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the light portion of the measure involved in the syncopated fonn, whereas no 
stress occurs on the heavy portion ; hy this means the former is made to assume 
a prominence above the latter. 

A particular application of syncopation takes place in the doctrine of pre- 
paratory ligatures or ties. Thaory, §§ 111, 1 14, 421, 427. 



§ XCIX. 

Syncopaiton differs from the rhythmical inversion mentioned in former sec- 
tions, in the circumstance that the merely inverted sound does not, as does the 
s3rncopated one, continue on over a portion of the measure which is heavier than 
that with which it began. Hence, the following passage, 



P 



^ 



contains a rhythmical inversion, but no syncopation ; whereas, in the following 
passages, 

■j-^ J I I - „ ^t— J - 



^pE- j ;,/,i; ,' ^ 



syncopations occur ; because in both, in the last no less really than in the iirst, 
the portion of the measure with which the syncopated sound commences is lighter 
than the following one, the latter being in both cases a comparatively heavy 
portion. 

It may be still farther observed, that some musical writers include the idea 
of syncopation under the term rhythmical inversion*. 



EEMAJtK. 

We also find the idea of rhythmical inversion and syncopation defined in the 
following manner : " Syncopation consists in the fact that a musical sonnd is cut in two." 
This intersection (fitting in two) is done as follows : the sound is continued on from a 
weak portion of the measure into or over a strong portion, and this may happen either 
when the sound begins with the weak portion of the measure or when it has already 

commenced on some previous portion of the measure. (In this case the c in the fol- 
lowing example would be syncopated : 



^s^-^^ 



* For instance, Koch in his musik. Lexkorij article Riiching, where, differing from 
his usual authority, Stdzer, Art. Verriickung, he regards the terms Syncope and Riickung 



as synonymous. 

VOL. I. 
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for, it continues on from the light, second part or division of the measure over into the 
heavier third part.) " But a rhythmical inversion consists in the fact that a sound 
commences with a weak or light portion of the measure, which [sound] is longer than 
that connected with the next preceding strong portion of the measure, Aether a strong 
portion of the measure come in during the time of this sound, and thus a syncopation 
arise, or otherwise/' (Now, to say nothing of other results, it would follow, that in the 
examples 

crrn-irprpi 

the half-note commencing with the second part of the measure must be a case of rhyth- 
mical inversion, because this half-note, commencing with the lighter, second half of the 
measure, is longer than the quarter-note which occurs in connection with the next pre- 
ceding heavier portion of the measure). 

And, besides, the essence of syncopation, in accordance with the views of the subject 
presented in § XCVI, in nowise consists in every union of the parts of a measure into 
one sound. 



DIVISION X. 



INTERRUPTIONS OF RHYTHMICAL XJNIPORMITY. 
§C. 

There are, as we observed on page 61^ not only pieces of music in which 
there is no rhythm at all, but there are also cases in which, in pieces which are 
otherwise rhythmical, the requisite expression sometimes renders it necessary, 
or at least' desirable, in particular places, to disturb in some measure the regular 
course of the rhythm. The movement, in such cases, is either accelerated 
(accelerando, stringendo, piu moto), or retarded (rttardando, rtlasciando, piu 
adagio, and the like), or one suddenly makes a pause (fermata), and continues 
it at pleasure ; or the regular movement is in some instances wholly destroyed 
(senza tempo, or in eoUa parte). Under this head, moreover, belongs a practice 
pretty usual ii| former times ; namely, that of suddenly inserting in the 
middle of a piece of music a single* measure which is twice as large as the rest ; 
as, e. g. Handel in his opera of Tamerlane, fig. 49, below, 

(Fig. 49.) 



HAHDBL. 



fiiJ'j i j JfJ-|J'.^ l ^jljj;r. | J'^p 



3o che sei tan-to cos - tan- te nel-la fede a me pro - mes - sa. 
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and Qrofun^ in hia Death of JesaSy fig. 50, t, below, 
(Fig. 60, t.) 

jU J 



GRAUN. 




Niceties of this character are held in less esteem at the present period, or are 
written in a less strange and singular form, than they formerly were ; e y . as in 
fig. 50, k, below, rather than as in fig. 50, t, above. 

(Fig. 60, A.) 

, 0, J J- 



W 






wahr - haf 



A t^^- 



"5 



31 



^=SFT 



3^;: 



± 



i 

Moreoyer, the cases mentioned above, in §§ LXXXV — LXXXVII, also belong 
to this class. 

The so-called recitative, in particular, forms as it were an intermediate 
species between rhythmical and unrhythmical music ; since, in this case, the 
duration of the syllables and tones is but indefinitely and loosely indicated by 
the value of the notes ; and it is left to the performer to increase or diminish, in 
some measure y according to his own feeling and choice — a liberty, however, which 
is almost nniformly misused, and which is most irrationally construed into the 
idea that the different values of notes in recitative have really no meaning at 
all/ 



I 2 
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CHAPTER I. 

SINGLE 8BRIBS OB SUCCESSIONS OF TONES OONSIOEKVD AS SUCH. 

DIVISION I. 
PABTS*. 

(A.) 

IDEA OF PARTS AND OF MELODIC PBOORESSION. 
§ 1. 

HAviNe now acquired a knowledge of the elements which the musical art 
employs as materials with which to operate, we pass to a more particular and 
direct consideration of the manner in which these elements are oomhined together 
and constructed into a musical composition. 

The musical art connects the various tones into a musical composition in 
two different ways : first, in such a manner as to let us hear ihemJbUamng one 
cmoiher sxaccessively ; and secondly, in such a way as to let us hear two or 
more of them sounding at the same time, 

A series of tones following one another, or, in other words, a suocessive 
comhination of tones, we denominate, in general, a musical series, a series or 
succession of tones, a tone-series. In so iar as it is constructed oonformahly to 
the principles of art, i,e, in so iieu' as it has a musical sense, it is called a melody ; 
and in so iar as a person is conceived of who sings such a series of tones, or an 
instrument is had in view on which it is played, it is called a part (StimTne). 



i~nr 



In the following passage ( ^ b ^ ^ p — there are three 

*; — - — 



distinct series of tones : the series of the upper tones e,jr, 7, that of the middle 
tones a, y% a, and that of the lower or base tones F, d, c. Now we can imagine 
to ourselves three persons, of whom one performs successively the tones e^,f, e, 
while a second performs in like manner the tones a, ^, a, and the third the tones 
c,d,F, (The &ct that there are instruments on which one person can perform 

* Mr. Warner gives this heading, *' Voices oa Pabts,** but chiefly adheres to the 
use of the former word throughout this chapter, and hence such expressions occur as 
"violin voices," "the violoncello voice," &c.! That the Gennan word ** StimmeTC^ 
signifies voices as well as parts is perfectly true; it also implies sound-posts and organ- 
stops ; but the context sufficiently explains its meaning in all cases. In this edition, par< 
or parts will be invariably used, unless human voices be expressly alluded to. — £d. 
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several tones at the same time, and can thus play several parts together, does 
not here come under consideration.) 

Every united sounding of several tones at once, every simultaneous com- 
bination of tones, may be called a pluriUme or plurisaund* [q. d. plural tone 
OT plural sound,] In so far as its structure is agreeable to the rules of the art., 
it is called a chord, or a harmony in the more general sense of this term. 

In pnrsning the subject before us, we will commence with the consideration 
of single successions or series of tones, as such. 



§2. 

The movement or progression of a part from any one tone to the next 
following tone is called a melodic step. Several melodic steps taken together 
constitute a melodic form or figure, and several such figures or forms make a 
meloify, air, or song, very much in the same way as a figure in dancing is made 
up of several individual steps, while a dance is made up of several figures. 

The proceeding of a part firom tone to tone is called its progression or 
melodic movement (which last is not to be confounded with rhythmical move- 
ment or time [ten^], see pages 66 and 67) ; when this movement of a part 
is considered as being caused by a musical composer, it is sometimes called the 
carriage or conduct of a partf. 

The doctrine of the movement of parts, of the course which each part should 
or should not take in this or that particular case, and, in general, the doctrine 
which shows how a part may or must be conducted, is very appropriately called 

* It is a matter of regret to the translator that occaBion should ever occur for the 
introduction of any new, and especially any foreign, musical term. In some cases, 
however, justice cannot possibly be done either to the translation on the one band, or 
to our own musical vocabulary on the other, without having recourse to terms which 
have not hitherto been in use, and which cannot be obtained from the native stock of 
our own tongue. Such an exigence occurs in the present instance. We have no 
suitable word for expressing the general idea of that compound musical sound which 
consists of several simple sounds performed together simultaneously. The word chords 
it is perceived, is appropriated to a specific signification, namely, to denote a combina- 
tion of musical sounds or tones only under certain particular circujnslances, and con- 
sequently is not the proper term to express the general idea in question. The same is 
true of the word harmony. It is presumed, therefore, that, however desirable it may 
be to avoid, as &r as possible, the introduction of all novel and foreign terms, for the 
sake of secnring a perfectly simple and clearly intelligible style of communication to 
the work, still, in an exigence like the present, it will be deemed the less of two evils 
to introduce the requisite term. The word plurUone or plurisound, here adopted, is 
derived from the Latin phis, pluris, &c. — ^pl. plures, ^c. which, as employed in com- 
pounds, means divers, sundry, several, — and the word tone, or sound, and thus the term 
means a combination of several tones, a compound sound consisting of several simples. 
— Tb. 

The German term is Zusammenklang, — ^Ed. 

t " Conduct of a part*' will be used in this edition, in preference to " carriage,^'* 
generally employed by Mr. Warner. — 'Ed, 
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the doctrine of the movement of parts (Dynamics), or of the conduct of parts , 
or, according to § 1, Melodies y L e. the doctrine of melody ^ in the extended sense 
of the word. 

In this respect, the conduct of a part may be contemplated either in a more 
particular, specific, and as it were more limited point of yiew, or in a higher and 
more extended one, just according as we either direct our attention to the in- 
dividual steps of the part, or to the melodic figures &rmed out of several such 
individual melodic steps taken together. 

If, e. g, we find that the part which, on p. 116, gives the J' in the second 

chord, most conveniently moves downward to 7 in the next foUowing chord, and 
that it would impress the ear disagreeably, if, instead, of this progression, the 

part were to move upward fi'om ^ to a, so this is a consideration of the in- 
dividual melodic step £rom^to7, or fi'om^to a. But if, on the contrary, we 
inquire whether a figure consisting of several steps is constructed according to 
the principles of the art, not merely in relation to each individual step, but also 
whether, as a figure itself, taken as one tpholcy it has a conduct that is agreeable 
to the ear, and one that b, in the language of musicians, of a singing and 
melodious character,— whether its melody has a flowing progression^ a graceful 
outline y a smooth and rounded movement, an easy and agreeable swing, or, as 
it is sometimes expressed, whether it sings a fine melody, whether there is in it 
a real flowing of the part : — now this is the higher point of view in which to 
contemplate the conduct of a part. 

It belongs to the theory of musical composition to teach how a part is to be 
conducted in both these respects. 

The treatment, however, which it can bestow upon these two points, must, 
in the nature of the case, be pretty limited. That is to say, we cannot well 
prescribe how a part must be conducted, in order that, both in respect to the 
individual steps of its progression and also in reference to the general delineation 
of its form, it may be conducted in a happy and agreeable manner. All that 
the theory of musical composition can do, consists chiefly in searching out 
those progressions which are usually found to be repugnant and disagreeable to 
our ear, in deducing therefi*om rules which generally (hardly universally !) hold 
good, and in warning, by means of these, against disagreeable progressions. 
The agency which the theory employs in the case, therefore, is rather negative 
than positive. 

But even this negative agency of the theory chiefly takes effect only in 
relation to the individual steps of a part ; far less in respect to the delineation 
of the course of a part taken as a whole. It is true we may give many rules, 
how this or that interval must or may proceed in this or that case (and this 
doctrine — the doctrine of the individual melodic steps, music-teachers have 
hitherto executed with peculiar and really stupendous assiduity, and, to say the 
least of it, they have left no want in the abundance of rules and prescriptions, 
and especially in the multitude of prohibitions). But true as it is, that a part 
whose individual steps are faulty cannot appear well as a whole, and true as 
it is, consequently, that the following of the rules of the individual melodic 
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steps is a necessary condition of their possessing a good melodic flow as a whole, 
yet, after all, the mere observance of all snch rules, and the conduct of the 
indiyidnal melodic steps in conformity with them, never can of themselves secure 
a smooth, graceful, and happy swing in the melodic outline, taken as a whole. On 
the contrary, a part whose steps, individuaUy considered, are all perfectly free 
from blemish, may, notwithstanding, as a whole, be very ungraceful, rough, and 
withont meaning, and may produce a very infelicitous figure ; while, on the 
other hand, the conduct of a part may be really pleasing to the ear, when it 
embraces a pTogression which does not entirely correspond to the rules of pro* 
gression in the case of individual steps, but which, on account of the agreeable 
outline of the whole, is not repugnant to the ear, — a fact which we shall here- 
after notice in a number of examples. Such a fact affords satis&ctory proof, 
that an agreeable delineation and conduct of a part, as a whole or in its leading 
features, is not only something entirely different from an agreeable conduct of 
the individual melodic steps, but also is something higher and more important ; 
and that thus the rules which we possess in relation to the individual progressions 
of the intervals in this or that case, are far from being rules for that conduct of 
a part as a whole which is agreeable to the ear, — are far from being rules for 
the formation of fine melodies or of melodic figures. 

In any case, it is not the design of the present chapter to treat the laws 
which relate to the conduct of parts ; lor, the movement of a part must, from 
the nature of the thing, come in order subsequently to the harmonies and har- 
monic successions which occur therein, while the latter topics are for the first 
time introduced in the following chapters ; and not until a^r their treatment is 
it proper to inquire into the laws for the progression of parts in this or that 
particular case. It is our present business mer^j to point out the method of 
composing musical forms of one or more parts, and to show the different ways 
of conducting a part in general. 



(B.) 

COMPOSITION IN ONB FART OB IN SBYBBAL FABTS. 
§3. 

Every passage of music, as we have already observed, consists either of 
one or of several parts. In the former case it is said to be in one part ; in the 
latter, in several parts ; and when it consists of more than^/W* parts, it is said 
to be in many parts. 

Our ear is entirely capable of apprehending such a combined sounding of 
several tones or parts ; and that too, not merely as one total expression, but a 
practised ear can distinguish even the progression of each individual part. 

How many parts can thus be distinguished, cannot, as a universal fact, be 
determined ; because this depends upon the cultivation and expertness of the ear. 
But, at any rate, the musically learned J. J. Rousseau is obviously extravagant 
when he maintains and even shows by very plausible evidence, and incontestably 
demonstrates, that the ear can at most distinguish but two parts at once, and 
consequently that there is really no four-part composition, or, if there is, that it 
most necessarily be bad. In his esteemed Diction, de Musique, at the article 
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QuaiuoTy we read: "// n*y a point de vrais Quafuors, ou ils ne valent rien, 
Ilfaut que dans un ban Qttatuor les parties saient presque toufours otter" 
natives, parce que dans tout Accord il n'y a que deux Parties tout ou plus 
qui f assent Chant et que loreiUe puisse distinguer a lafois; les deux autres 
ne sont qu'un seul remplissage, et Ton ne doit point tnettre de remplissage 
dans un Quatuor" ''There are no real Quatuors [t. e. quartetts^ compo- 
sitioDS in four parts], or at least they amonnt to nothing. In order to produce 
a proper Quatuor, the parts must almost always be alternatives, because in a 
whole chord there are at most but two parts which produce music and which the 
ear is capable of distinguishing at once ; the two others are only a mere Ulling 
up [a pleonasm] — a filling up which ought never to take place." Much less, 
according to the same writer in the article Quinque, is a genuine five-part com- 
position conceivable. He says : "JPuisqu'il n'y a pas de vrai Quatuor, a plus 
forte ratson fCy a-t-H de veritable Quinque" " Since there are no real Qua- 
tuors, there are, for a still stronger reason, no genuine Quinques" [quintetts, 
five-part compositions]. 

Now this amounts to about the same thing as to say : the human eye is 
capable of contemplating only one object at a time, or at most not more than 
two figures at once. Consequently, a group of more than two persons in the 
plastic arts is a non-entity, and "iln'y a point de groupe de Zaocoon^ ou il ne 
vaut rien :" " there is no group of Laocoon, or at least it amounts to nothing." 



REMARK. 

The question of how many parts a musical composition might consist, it is not easy, 
in general terms, to decide. Marpurg* has estimated that at any rate a 133-part com- 
position is conceivable. But it may easily be inferred from what has been said above, 
that a composition of so many parts, though indeed conceivable, still is scarcely ever, 
in point of fact, to be constructed ; to say nothing of the fiict, that no human ear could 
distinguish so many parts as separate parts, especially as they must be continually 
passing and crossing each other. 

This calculation of Marpurg, moreover, is not correct. For, if we examine into tiie 
matter and ascertain what his idea was, and correct the typographical error in f 11, 
(c— c instead of c— e), we shall at once perceive that the limits of the actual differ- 
ence of such parts are not only arbitrarily assumed, and that the process is carried 
even into the trivial and the puerile, but that the usually acute mathematician has in 
this instance committed an error even in the outset, by taking the harmonic suecessions 

g a 



Bass, C ^F 

as those in which, on the ground of the common interval of c, there would be the largest 
possible number of different melodic steps : for, in other harmonic successions, in which 

two such common tones occur, as, e.g. c c 

g ^ 



Bass, C- 



In his GeneralbasSi iii. Thl. v. Abschn. 
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we may obtain, accoiding to Marpurg's idea of the thing, not only 133, but 25t different 
voices. His calcolatian accordingly fails, to the amoont of 124 voices. 



§3J. 

The apprehending and distinguishing of several parts is often facilitated by 
different particular circumstances. This is, e, g, especially the case when each 
of the different parts has a peeuliar delineation or outline which distinguishes 
it from the rest ; as, e, g, in fig. 54, t .- 

(Fig. 54, i.) ^~"~~^ 
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where the melody of one part differs entirely from that of the others. Indeed, 
so disidmilar are the parts in this case, that it cannot be difficult for the ear to 
distinguish them, the one from the other. 

Another &cility is gained when the several parts do not commence at the 
same time, but come in successively, so that thus the cpmmencement of each 
can be distinctly observed, as is the case in the foregoing melodies, fig. 54, 
i, above. 

The ear obtains still an additional facility in distinguishing the different 
parts of a piece of music, from being previously prepared for it by hearing each 
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of the different melodies beforehand^ either entirely alone, or at most with but 
few others. This species of preparation is furnished to the ear in the first six 
measures of the passage in fig. 54^ t, page 121 ; at least, as it respects the melo- 
dies of the first three parts. 

The ear is yet farther aided in distinguishing the different parts by any 
difference that may exist in the character of their sound, as also by the 
various helps of instrumentation and the like, to which subject we shall recur 
in the proper place. (Compare also § 6, the 2nd and 4th paragraphs ; § 43, the 
2nd paragraph ; § 46, &c.) 



(C.) 
DIVISION AND SPECIES OF PARTS. 

(1) 

VPPEB AND UNDBR, OITTEB AND MIDDLE PARTS. 
§4. 

(a.) Definition, 

We can divide in difierent ways the parts which form a composition in several 
parts, according to the different grounds of division that we may adopt. 

As it respects the relative elevation of a part, t. e. its being situated above 
others, we call Aat which delivers the series of the highest tones the upper 
part; while we name that which gives the lowest series of tones the under part 
— also boss part, fi'om the Italian word basso, which means loWy-^-^ir base, from 
the English word base, which also means low. (It will of course be understood 
that the base part need not always be in itself very law; every part which, 
though in itself not very low, still is lower than the rest, is in this respect 
properly called a base part; and equally immaterial is it whether this part be 
written with the so-called base def or with any other clef.) 

Many writers are in the habit of calling the base part also the ground or 
fundamental part. This appellation, however, is inappropriate, as we shall see 
when we come to the doctrine of ground or fundamental harmonies and tones. 

A part which has to deliver a series of tones lying somewhere between the 
highest and the lowest, is called a middle part; and in contradistinction from 
the middle parts, the highest and the lowest taken together are called by the 
name ottter parts. 

The difierent parts are oflen distinguished also by numerical names : the 
upper part Ss called the fi^rst; the next lower is called the second; the next 
lower still is called the third; the next, the fourth, (It will be observed that 
in this case we reckon downwards, whereas we have hitherto always reckoned 
upwards. Introduction, { XXXIY.) 

Still another method of naming the difierent parts according to their 
respective elevations we shall bring to view in § 14. 
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§5. 

(b.) The Concurrence and the Crossing of Parts, 

(1.) It Bometimes happens that a part comes in contact with another (either 
higher or lower), meets it on one and the same note, coalesces with it in one and 
the same tone ; as, e, g. in the following passage : 



\ i*i>i 



f — (Compare i%. 61, t, below.) 



where the middle part ooalesoes with the under part in the tone J"! (More on 
this subject hereafter.) 

(Fig. SI, f. ) 
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(2.) It sometimes occurs that a part for a moment even ascends aboye 
another which is otherwise the higher one, or descends below another which is 
in the main a lower one, and thus, as it were, jumps over it and crosses its track ; 
as, e, g. in fig. 52, f , below : 

(Fig. 62, t.) 




where, at the third quarter, the under part rises above both the others, and 
thereby, as it were, ceases for a moment to be the under part, while the passage, 
taken merely according to its notes, without following the thread of its distinct 
parts, appears, in consequence of this temporary ascension of the under part above 
the others, as represented below, in k : 

(A.) 
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§6. 

(c.) EquivoccLlness, 

Such a crossing of parts produces a new species of equivoealness, by throwing 
the several distinct series of the different parts into a kind of con^ised jumble 
with each other, and by thus, in some measure at least, leaving the ear in doubt, 
whether it is to regard this or that part as an upper, middle, or under one. 

Which side the ear in such cases of doubt will always be most likely to take, 
cannot, as a universal principle, be exactly determined. It can only be remarked, 
in general, that the ear naturally inclines to follow the thread of the parts ; and 
hence at the third quarter of the above example in fig. 52, t, p. 123, it will be 

likely to recognize in the tone ^the part which it heard ascend from ff through 
c and 7 to this y. The ear will still more clearly follow this thread, in propor- 
tion as the melody of the part thus ascending distinguishes itself from the others 
by its peculiar form, and in this way renders itself particularly recognizable ; as, 
e, g. in fig. 52, /, below : 

(Fig. 62,/.) 




where the under part not only distinguishes itself, by its intermediate quicker 
notes from the other parts, which move much slower than itself (compare § 3j), 
but it also, by means of these intermediate tones, appears as one unbroken 
thread, and is on that account more easy to be followed. 

The equivoealness in question becomes still farther diminished, when the 
under part, in case of its ascending above another, is strengthened by its lower 
octave, or the upper part by its higher octave, and is thus more distinctly 
marked ; as is the case, e, g, in fig. 52, m and n, below : 



(Fig.52,jn.) 




(Fig. 52, n.) 
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Moreover, among other effects of the same cause, there is still an additional 
facility fiimished to the ear in following the thread of a part, where the parts 
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palpably distinguish themselves from one another by the peculiar character of 
their sound respectively. (Compare § 3|.) H, e, g. in fig. 52, t^ p. 123, the two 
upper parts were both violin parts, and the under part a clarinet part, the ear 
would obviously be able to follow their several threads, though crossing each 
other, much more easily than .if all three parts were performed by violins, or by 
three clarinets, or perhaps by violins flayed jnzzicato in merely detached tones, 
not in an unbroken thread of tones closely connected together, or all were per- 
formed on one and the same instrument, as, «. y. a piauo-forte, a harp, and the 
like. 



§7. 

(d.) The characteristic Difference of Outer and Middle Parts, 

It may be remarked, in general, that the two outer parts usually make 
a stronger and more definite impression upon the ear than a middle part,-^ 
a &ct which is especially true of the upper part. The outer parts are therefore, 
even considered as such, always to be regarded as being in this respect the 
principal parts (§ 8). 



(2) 

PBINCIPAI. AND A0CB8S0BT OB ACOOMPANTINO PAKT8. 

§8. 

In reference to the greater or less importance of a part in comparison 
with others^ we distinguish principal and accessory parts. 

When, among the several parts, airs, or melodies of which a composition 
consists, one or more of them, from some cause, particularly distinguishes itself 
from the rest — ^has a prominence which they have not, and by this means draws 
the attention of the ear especially to itself, we apply to such a part the title of 
principal party principal melody, principcU air ; and, by way of contrast to it, 
we call the others accessory or accompanying parts. We frequently, moreover, 
briefly term the principal melody the air or the melody^ while we call the 
accessory or accompanying parts simply the accompaniment. 

The entire difference, moreover, between principal and accessory parts is, as 
one perceives, even in itself merely relative ; and while at one time it is very 
perceptible, it is at another so slight as almost entirely to disappear ; and even 
sometimes all the parts are, as it were, in an equal, or at least almost equal, 
degree, principal parts; as, e, g. in fig. 53, p. 126, and fig. 54, t^ on p. 121, 
where each of the four parts has its own distinct and independent air. 
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§9. 

For the very reason that the principal parts particularly impress the ear, 
they require the most careM constmction and the most scrupulous obseryance 
of the laws pertaining to the good conduct of parts. They demand a more 
strict compliance with these laws than is indispensable in the case of the 
accessory parts. In these last, for the opposite reason, slight deviations from 
the regular and appropriate purity are less striking to the ear, and on this 
account are more pardonable than they would be in the principal parts. 



§ 10. 



On account, moreover, of the more definite impression made by the prin- 
cipal parts than that produced by the less distinctly marked accessory parts, 
and on account of the retrocession of the latter behind the former, it becomes 
necessary also to take care that the principal parts, taken hy themselves and 
separately from the accessary parts, form a good composition, so that the 
muflic would still remain good, even though the accompaniment were entirely 
removed. 

I will illustrate this by an example. If, in the following passage. 



Two Voice Parts. 



Two VioliDS. \ 



A Viola and Bue. 
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the two upper parts are performed alone, without the others, it ynUl be pear* 
oeived by every oue that such a two-part passage sounds very unMtu&ctorily 
(§ 73). If, moreover, the aforesaid two series of tones were to be performed 
in any manner that would make a particularly distinct impression upon the 
ear, as e. g. by two voices, while the under ones should be performed by some 
instroment, still the effect would by no means be satisfiwstory*. 



(3-) 

TOCAX. AKD INSTBTmENTAL PARTS. 
§11. 

As it respects (he different modes of producing sounds it has already been 
observed, in Introd. { YII, that sound, as the technical material of our art, is at 
one tune produced by the human throat, and at another by musical instruments. 
On these two ways of producing sound is founded the distinction of vocal and 
instrumental parts. 

Although this is not strictly the place to treat, even in any measure, the 
doctrine of the different vocal and instrumental parts, since these doctrines-^ 
the doctrines of vocal composition and the doctrine of instrumentation, will con- 
stitute their appropriate chapters, yet the few foUowing general observations 
may not be entirely out of place. 



§ 12. 



As it respects the rekUion of vocal to instrumental parts, the former 
always very properly hold a rank in advance of the latter ; so that whenever 
vocal and instrumental parts operate together, the latter always appear only as 
an accompaniment to the former, and hence the former, viewed in relation to 
the latter, always appear as the principal parts. At least, according to the 
nature of the thing, this always should be the case, — ^the instrumental accom- 
paniment should uniformly be treated merely as the frame that surrounds the 
picture. The fact, that in very recent times, for the sake of having something 
that is quite new, instrumental concerto with an accompaniment of voices, and 
the like, have been invented, might be denominated almost too new. 



§ 13. 

In respect to the nature of the different species of voices and their relation 
to one another, the following things may be remarked. 

Human voices divide themselves, according to their nature, into male and 
female voices, which last comprise also the voices of children and of castrati or 
eunuchs. Men's voices are, on an average, just an octave lower than women's. 

* I have said more on the subject of a proper treatment of accompanying parts in 
the aUgem. Encyklopadie, Art. Begleiitmg, vol. yiiii p. 349, and M. 
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There are, moreoyer^ higher and lower female voieeB^ and also higher and 
lower men's voices. 

The human voices may therefore he divided, in general, into the following four 
principal species : 

(1.) The high woman* s^ bo^s, or eunuch* s voice : the SopranOy Diseanty or 
Treble voice ; in Italian, Soprano, Soprano acuto, and also Canto ; in French, 
J)essus, or Haut-dessus ; in Latin, Cantus, or Discantus. The nsual compass 

of this voice consists of the tones, say from to ^ or a. (It is to he miderstood that 
we do not here, or in what follows on the snhject of the different species of voices, 
speak of solo singers, whose compass of voice is often extended considerably farther, 
both below and above.) 

(2.) The low woman's, eunuchs, and ho^fs voice : called the Alto or Con- 
tralto voice; Ital. Alto or Contralto; Yi. Haute- Contre ; Lat. Alius, AUUo- 

nans, and also Motetus, Its compass is, say from gtod, 

(3.) The high man's voice, or Tenor : Ital. Tenore ; Fr. TaiUe ; Lat. Tenor. 

Compass from c tog, 

(4.) The low man's voice, or Base : Ital. Basso ; Fr. la Basse, Basse ehan- 

tante ; modem corrapted Lat. Bassus. Compass from GtoJ, 

Besides these four principal species of voice, we find also some intermediate or 
subordinate species. A voice, namely, which does not quite reach the height of the 
Soprano, nor the depth of the Alto, and which hence holds an intermediate position 
between the two, is called, when in its compass and character it approaches nearer 
the real Soprano than it does the Alto, a Low Soprano, a Half-soprano [or a second 
treble^ ; Ital. Mezzo Soprano ; Fr. Bas-Dessus, or Second Dessus : but when, 
on the contrary, it approaches near the Alto voice, it is called a High Alto. In 
like manner a voice which lies between the tenor and base is called a Low Tenor, 
a Half-tenor ; Ital. Mezzo Tenore ; Fr. Basse TaiUe ; or a High Base, a 
Hay^-base, Barytone ; Ital. Baritone ; Fr. Concordant ; just according as it 
comes nearer the actual Tenor or the perfect Base voice*. 

Finally, men's voices are sometimes formed, especially in France, which crow 
up to the height of the Alto, and which are called Haute-taiUe, or Haute-contref, 
In fig. S5, below, 



(Fig. 55, 1, k. I, m.^ 
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the compass of the four principal species of voice is represented in a kind of table ; 



* See the Art. BarytontUi Erschs Encykl. der WissoDsch. u. KiLnste, vol. yii,p.471. 
t Castil Blaze, Diet. 2, p. 380. 
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namely, t and n exhibit the compass of the Base voice, k and o that of the Tenor 
Toioe, / and J} that of the Alto voice, and m andy that of the Soprano voice. It is 
here perceived that the highest female voice is just an octave higher than the 
highest male VMce, while the lowest female voice is just an octave higher than the 
lowest male voice ; that the highest female voice is a fourth higher than the lowest 
female voice, while also the highest male voice is a fourth above the lowest male 
voice ; and that the lowest female vcdoe is a fifth higher than the highest male 
voice. 

It is perceived fisirther, that the different voices have several tones in common 

with each other. Thus, e. g. the tones from c to ? are common to the Base and 

the Tenor voices ; those from y to ^not only belong to both these, but to the Alto 

also ; while the tones c and ? occur in all the four species of voice, &c. 

A tone thus dccurring in several different voices does not, however, sound 
exactly alike in them all ; but (though, in respect to its absolute pitch — its num- 
ber of vibrations, it is indeed always the same tone) it is still, in respect to the 

qwdiiy or kindqf sounds very different in the different cases (p. 3j. The tone 5^ 
e,g, is one of the highest for the Base voice, one of the lowest for the Soprano, 
and, as it respects the Tenor and Alto, an intermediate tone; consequently it has 
a distinct and peculiar character in the case of each. 



% 14. 

It may be remarked, finally, that musical usage has in a sort of figurative 
way transferred and applied the names of the four principal species of voice to 
every instrumental piece which consists of four parts ; so that we not unfr^- 
quently bear the highest of four instrumental parts called the Discanty the second 
the AltOy and the two following the Tenor and Base, In this sense we might, 
e. g. call the highest series of tones in fig. 53, page 126, the Soprano, the second 
the Alto, &c. even though they were to be performed by four instruments, or 
perhaps were all four to be played together on a pianoforte or an organ. 

Whatever else is to be said in relation to the treatment of the different vocal 
and instrumental parts, whether individually taken, or in their connection with 
one another, belongs to the doctrines of vocal composition and of the knowledge 
and use of instruments. 



(D.) 

THE MANNER OF ESTIMATING THE NUMBEB OF FARTS, 

(!•) 

THE PROPER IDEA OF A PLURALITT OF PARTS. 

§ 15. 
In deciding the question, of how many parts apiece of music consists, we can 
vith propriety reckon only those parts in the composition which are reMy differ-' 
ent from one another — those of which each has a peculiar air of its own, mate- 
rially different from the melody of all the rest, or, as it is said, only the inde^ 
pendent parts ; while two or more parts which have in principle only one and 

VOL. I. K 
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the same air, which convey substaDtially but one and the same mnaical idea, 
and carry only one and the same series of tones, are reckoned as bnt one. 

(a.) Thus, when, e,g, in executing a symphony, the first violin part is famished 
with ten, twenty, or more violinists, still all these together play but one part. 

(^.) So likewise it is reckoned as only one distinct part when, e, g. flutes or 
hautboys play the violin part in connection with the violins in unison {aii unisano 
col violino). That is to say, thb is a mere doubling of the thread — ^an act by 
which indeed it becomes stronger and as it were thicker, but yet the web or 
texture does not become thereby properly several-threaded, nor« in like manner, 
does the composition become in several parts. 

(c.) Again, we consider that but a one-part composition in which two parts 
have one and the same air, with the difference only that one is an octave higher 
or lower than the other, as, e. g, the flutes an octave higher than the violins, or 
the bassoon an octave lower than the violins, &c. (ali ottava del molinOy — aU 
ottava bassa). This also is a mere strengthening of the thread by another that 
is thicker or thinner ; the part is merely doubled in a higher or a lower octave, 
which doubling cannot be reckoned as a proper additional part, because funda^ 
mentally the two are still only one and the same. Thus, the example in fig. 52, 
m and n, p. 124, is in essence only a three-part composition. 

{d,) Moreover, we are not to take those for two different parts, of which the 
one performs the air of the other, only somewhat simplified ; as, e, g, merely 
the more essential notes, with the omission of the intermediate notes, as in fig. 
56, below. 



(Fig. 56.) ViolonceUo 




Violono. 



'^^ 



5EE 



where the violono properly gives only an abstract of the violoncello part, or the 
violoncello part only gives the violono part with embellishments. This again 
is a mere strengthening of a thread by another, with this difference only, that 
the one is more frizzled, while the other is more plain and smooth. 



§ 16. 



A part, however, does not cease to be properly a distinct one when in a 
single instance it happens to coincide with another part in one and the same 
tone and to be in unison with it^ as is the case in the example already given 
in § 5 ; for, notwithstanding this temporary coincidence, each of the three 
parts has still its own peculiar air, as may be seen in the following form : 
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(Rg.Sl.i.) 



i 



\> J J 



33 



f cJ ■) 



3±: 



y cj iJbJ 



Neither of these parts moves forward with the others in umson, — ^neither, 
even in a single instanoe^ takes one and the same melodic step as the others, 

thongh the two under parts meet once on the note j^ in unison. It would he 
quite another case, if the two parts which meet in this instance were to proceed 

on together in nnison from this y to one and the same following tone, and were 
thus to take one and the same melodic step together ^ as in fig. 51, k, helow : 

(Fig. 61, A) 



^ Q J "g ^p4^ 



^=^ 



^ 



^ 



where, from the second to the third chord, the two lower parts hoth alike move 
from J^ to a, and consequently take one and the same melodic step, they hoth 
have one species of melodic progression, and thus cease to he two different 
melodies — two distinct parts. 

So also the sixth measure of the vocal parts in fig. 57, p. 132, is decidedly 
a gennine fonr-part passage, notwithstanding the two upper voices once coincide 
in one tone. But onward from the point where these two voices take three 
steps together (from "3 tolb, from lb to 7) from 7* to ^), the passage cannot 
indeed he properly called a four-part one. If the composer would still remain 
in four-parts, he must write somewhat as in the example fig. 57, pp, on the 
following page: 
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(Fig. 57, 
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Hummel *8 Mass, No. 1. 
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§17. 
Again, the Dumber of parts in a composition is not diminished by the fact 
that a part is silent (rests) for a short time. Thus, e, g. the passage in fig. 58, 
below, 

My four-part Song, Op. 17. 
(Fig.58.) p crts. ^f^ 



i 









£ 



^ 



^E 



Je - da, Je . da 



Naeht bat Ih . ra 



Lust 



p 



^ 



r^ l ^J:j3;j-N 



^ Je . de, Ja - da Nacht bat Ih - ra Lust 



Ja . da Nacbt hat Ih-re Lust, 



Ja-da Nacht hat ih - ra 



Lust 



is properly, as a whole, called a four-part one, although, looking at particulars, 
it might indeed be said that a portion of the first measure is only in one part, 
the first quarter of the second in three parts, and the second quarter of the same 
measure in two parts, the third quarter in three parts, and that the four-part 
music oommences for the first time in the fourth quarter of that measure. 

In like manner also the passage of vocal parts in the first six measures of 
the example in fig. 57, page 132, is entirely a genuine four-part one, notwith- 
standing the composer causes the upper voice to rest for a length of time in the 

fifth measure, and commits the tone cb, which is omitted in the vocal parts, to 
the accompanying parts. 

In relation to such pauses and re-oommencements, it is of course self-evident 
that we are not, needlessly and without any particular object in view, at one time 
to break off the thread of a part in the middle of a phrase, and then again, equally 
without object, suddenly to resume several threads as before, and to begin again 
to be in several parts, as we previously were. 



(2.) 

TBB MOBE BESTBICTED AND THE MOBE EXTENDED SENSE OF THE 
EXPBE8SI0N '' PLUBALITT OF PABTS." 

§ 18. 

In addition to what has thus far been exhibited as to the true idea of a 
plurdltty of parts y and the appropriate signification of that term, it is to be 
fiurther observed that the expression is occasionally employed, at one time in 
a still wider sense, and at another in one that is yet more restricted. 

In a more restricted and higher sense, the expression in severaljDarts, in many 
parts, or polyphonic, is used only in reference to those compositions in which each 
part, not only has its own independent air, — an air differing from all the rest, but in 
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which the air of each part ib so perfectly formed that no one in particuLir is so 
exclusiyely &vored as to attract the attention predominantly to itself and leave 
the others to act as mere vague accompaniments, without any important musical 
idea to communicate ; hut, on the contrary, all the parts are equally, or at least 
almost equally, principal parts. (Compare fig. 54, t, on page 121, with fig. 54, 
k, below :) 
(Fig. 64, A.) 






£ 



r r = r r r — ^ ^ ^ 1 1 



xEzi^ip: 



§ 19. 

On the other hand, the number of parts is sometimes again reckoned with 
less exactness, and not only those are counted which have a distinct and appro- 
priate melody of their own, but even the entire number of the different classes 
of performers to be employed in executing the piece are in a loose and general 
manner taken into the estimate ; and in this wide and improper sense of the term 
we sometimes, e. g. call a symphony in twelve parts when it is written^ say, for a 
first and second violin, a viola, a base-viol, a flute, two hautboys, two bassoons, 
two trumpets, and a kettle-drum, and thus for twelve parts, though perhaps not 
a single passage occurs in it which has reaUy so many parts as the term would 
imply. In this case, where one reckons merely according to the number of 
persons employed in manning the piece, those are counted as several distinct 
parts which in respect to composition are properly to be considered only as one. 



§ 20. 



Again, it is an impropriety, in another point of view, that a piece of music 
with instrumental accompaniments, in which two, three, four, five, six, &c. 
voices are employed, is denominated merely according to the number of the 
vocal parts, a duett, terzett, quartett, quintett, sextett (sestetto), septett (seftettoj, 
Sec. without reference to the number of instrumental parts oonoemed in the 
piece, even though the latter are perhaps essential parts. 



(3). 

PLURALITT OF PARTS BT DETACHED FBAOMENTS. 
§ 21. 

(a.) Idea. — Different Species. 

We may sometimes conduct a part in such a peculiar way as to make it in 
a manner represent several parts. That is to say, it can be made alternately to 
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famish at one time a portion of the melody of a particnlar part, and at another 
a portion of the melody of another part, and thns as it were to perform several 
parts in broken pieces or fragments. In this way the ear can in a manner 
recognize in the movement of this one part the progression of several different 
parts. In the three-part passage in fig. 59, i, 

(Fig. 59, i.) 



^ 



s 



9 
h 



three tones always somid at the same time ; namely, 

Upper series, 'c Ti a 

Middle series, 9 J^ ^ 

Lower series, e oT c 
Now it is clearly impossible that one part should perform this three-part 
passage in the manner in which it is here written, because it cannot give all 
three tones cU once ; but, in a broken, fragment-like form, it can do it, by moving 
in the manner exhibited in fig. 59, ^, n, o,/>, or q, 

(Fig. 59, *.) (Fig. 59, n.) 



jUJ^Lf]J|]J^ I ;3J||(f)^JIj7^Rllj3.it 



(Fig. 69, o.) 




#HJj^f l F 



By thus striking in each chord the tones of all three parts in a broken 
manner^ one after the other, it produces a kind of simultaneous representation — 
a broken image of three parts and of the progression of each. In such cases as 
that foand in the example fig. 59, ^, for instance, the ear can always imagine 
that one part pauses for a moment while the other performs its tone, as is shown 
in fig. 59, ly below ; or that the parts come in successively, as in fig. 59, m, 
below. 



(Fig. 59, / ) 




(m.) 
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In like maoner, we may regard the example in fig. 60, t, which to the eye is 
only a two-part passage, as being in a certain sense a three-part composition ; as 
shown in fig. 60, k^ below : 

(Fig. 60.1.) (A.) 




for, one under part in fig. 60, t, gives in a manner the 
parts of fig. 60, k, and thus performs the office of two 
itself, as one perceives^ their two distinct sets of tones, 
conceive to himself that the one under part of k always 
part performs its tones, and vice vers4, as in fig. 60, /, 
their tones ret>eatedly in an alternating manner, as in fig. 

(Fig. 60,/.) , (m.) 



tones rf the two lower 
pslrts, by combining in 

Here again one may 
pauses while the other 
or as if the two struck 

60, m. 




The two tones^ and a of the two under parts of fig. 60, ky are as it were 
broken up into small pieces or fragments in fig. 60, t, and in this way are made 
to be exhibited ^by a single part ; instead of two under parts which, in fig. 60, k, 
hold their position on the tones a and J' during the time of half a measure^ we 
hear in fig. 60, t, a single part which repeatedly moves backwards and forwards 
from a to^ The latter, while by means of stoch a movement it represents in a 
kind of figurative and symbolical manner several parts, addresses to our per- 
ception several parts under the garb of a single one, performs thereby in a 
certain sense the office of two, by doing itself alone what could otherwise be 
done only by the union of several parts. 

Such an illusory representation of several parts by a single one may ap- 
propriately be called a breaking or chopping up of a party and the several 
parts which are represented by one may be called broken parts ; while that, on 
the contrary, which presents the tones of several parts in a broken manner, 
may be termed the breaking part. 

Such a breaking of a part is consequently that mode of conducting a part 
whereby it represents, or, as it were, supplies the place of several parts ; it is, 
so to express it, such a conducting of the melody that the latter can be regarded 
as harmony — harmony in the dress of melody. 
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§ 22. 

Such a breaking or chopping up of a part may moreover occur under in- 
numerabfy dtfirentjbrms ; and in these cases the several parts sounding under 
the garb of one appear at one time more definite and distinct, and at another 
less so, than do several separate parts. We wiU now exhibit some examples 
of these various forms. 

That which is usually known under the term arpeggio or arpeggiaiura, 
i, e. the harp-like manner of striking a chord, belongs to this class ; as, e. g. in 
the passage in fig, 61, t .- 

(Fig. 61, t.; 



ff^-^Titfi^lTT^ ^ 




m 



(Rg.61,*.) 
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where all the sixteenth-notes are nothing else than the chord which is seen in fig. 

61, k, above, broken up into smaU notes ; and the whole figure of sixteenth- 
notes in this case obviously was not intended to be taken as the progression of 
the melody of a single part — as a proper melodic figure, but only as a broken 
manner of striking the successive chords of several parts. 

So also, in fig. 62, i, one readily recognizes a breaking or dividing up of the 
four-part passage found in fig. 62, i, or indeed of the five-part passage, in fig. 

62, /, below : 



(Fig. 61, t.) 
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In like manner^ the apparently two-part passage in fig. 63, t^ 
(Fig. 63, t.) 



Violini. 



Hnmmel'sMasB. 







still performs the office of a four-part passage, as in fig. 63, k . 
(Fig. 63,*,) 



i ^^ 



i 



if not of a five-part one, as in fig. 63, /. 



(Fig. 63./.) 



^ 



I 



', ,. , , J j j J „ 



So likewise the three«part passage of fig. 64, t, 



(Fig. 64, t.) 



■H©H-» 



^^^-H - a-U-IT 



found in a broken form in figs. 64, i and /. 



(Fig. 64,*.) 
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is nevertheless exhibited under the garb of only two parts. 
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In a dmilar diaoner, the example in fig. 65, «^ 
.66,t.) 
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m 



is to be deemed a thiee-part passage, as in fig. 65, k 
(Fig. 65, A.) 
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So also can fig. 66^ t^ 

(Fig. 66, t.) 



te 



E5*^ 
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5 



be considered a two-part passage, as in fig. 66, k, 
(Fig. 66,*.) 

-J- -O- 
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fig. 68, .; 



(Rg.68,».) 
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as a breaking of fig. 68, *, 

(Fig. 68,*.) 
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fig. 69, », *, /, m, 
(Fig. 69,.-.) (*.) 
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(Fig. 69, n.) 



fig. 70, t, 



(Fig. 70. t.) 

^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^9 ^^^^^^^^^ 




"°r- 

as a breaking of fig. 70, A, 

(Fig. 70, *.) 



and fig. 7], t, 
(Fig. 71, t.) 






^ ',^■71^71^1^4^^^ ^^ 



as a brealdng of fig. 71, i or I, 
(Fig. 71,*.) 
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§ 23. 

In the examples thus far presented, the breaking of a part has always been 
pretty eleixr to the eye ; so that in many of the examples one would easily 
conclude that they did not stand so mnch in the attitude of one-part melodies, 
as in that of broken forms of striking several simultaneous melodies of passages 
m several parts. But in other cases this is^ar less dear. In fig. 72, /, e. g. 



(Fig. 72,/.) 



^ 



(«.) 



£ 



it would in &ct scarcely be worth while, at least it would be rather far-fetched, 
to regard the example in / as a part^breaking of that in m. So likevFise in the 
passage, fig. 73, k, 
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(Fig. 73, k.) 




fc3ErW ^ .6^r%E:^ii.ia-^'g^ 



we perceive throughout but one part ; and we cannot easily oonceive it to our- 
selves to be as we find it^ say in fig. 73^ t. 



(Fig. 73, t.) 



¥=^ 



I 



in the first measure, in five parts ; in the eeoond, in ten ; in the third, in three 
and in ^ye parts -, in the fourth, in four parts, and in one part ; and the upper part to 

move from ¥ to y, thenoe to 7, F,^ and 7; and the other parts one hardly knows 
where. Nor is it easy to imagine the example in fig. 75, t, 

(Fig. 75, t.) 
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¥=f^ 
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to be in several parts, as in fig. 75, i. 
(Fig. 76,*.) 



P 



56 



=png; 



m 



In like manner, we might indeed, perhaps in fig. 76, «, 
(Fig. 76, t.) J. 
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regard the under part in the second half of the first measure as a part-breaking 
of the example in fig. 76, k, 

(Fig. 78,*.) J. I 

•V. I . 
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i- 



and thus consider the passage throughout this half-measure as being in a manner 
in six-parts, but elsewhere as only in two parts ; after all, it is scarcely worth 
while in such cases to speak of a plurality of parts produced by the breaking of 
a single part. (Compare § 25.) 
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§ 24. 

Bat even if, in such and similar cases, several melodies are not really pre- 
sented in a single part, yet the perception of harmony is awakened by striking 
the several tones of such harmonic combination successively. Thus, e, g, an 

impression of the chord 2, ^,^ in fig. 72, t, 

(Fig. 72, f.) 



p 



is prodaoed upon our feelings by strikiiig its seTeral tones suooesavely, as in 
fig.72,it.- 

(Fig. 72, i.) 



f^rrffTT 



So in like manner one can impress upon the ear the harmonic combinations or 
pluritones occurring in fig. 73, «, on page 141, by conducting a single part 
through the elements of the same successively, as in fig. 73, k^ on the same page. 
In a similar way the example in fig. 75, t, on page 141, awakes the perception 
of the example in fig. 75, ^, on the same page, though we do not in any of these 
examples exactly perceive several distinct melodies of several parts. 

This last species of breaking, which only exhibits to us the appearance of 
pluritones or harmonic combinations as such, but not the progression of several 
parts, we wiU denominate, in contradistinction firom the jDor^-breaking previously 
described, a mere hamnonio or common breaking. 



(b.) EquivocaZness, 
§ 25. 

Inasmuch as a brealdng-part can in a manner be regarded as several parts 
(§ 23), it follows that such a conduct of a part is equivocal; for, a part of this 
character may appear either as one or as several, just according to the point oi 
view in which it may be contemplated. 

In the first place ^ the ear is as it were left to its choice, whether to conceive 
to itself several parts under a part of this kind, or only a single one, — a choice 
which, as we have already observed in § 23, is at one time more difficult and at 
another more easy ; because the several parts concealed under the garb of a 
single one, are sometimes very clearly perceived as several parts, while in other 
cases one cannot say very decidedly whether the movement of a part impresses 
itself on his feelings more as a broken representation of several parts, or more 
as only one single part. 

§ 26. 

But, in ike second place y such a part, even if it be distinctly perceived as a 
brealdog of several parts, becomes by that very fact equivocal in another sense; 
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for^ in such a case, two different melodic progressions lie concealed in it ; namely, 
(1) the melody of the breaking-part, and (2j the melodies of the broken parts. 
In fig. 67, «, e. g. 

(Fig. 67, t.) 



t:adr=± 



^^ 



^ 



there are two broken parts, of which the under one proceeds from c (not indeed 

immediately, bnt interrupted by the intermediate'^ of the upper part) to b, and 
from this b in like manner to y, while the upper part in a similar manner goes 

from 7 to 7, and fit)m the latter to 7^ as is shown by fig. 67, /*. 
(Fig. 67,^) (Fig. 67,/.) 



i 




This progression of broken parts may be called the interrupted or broken 
progression. But however much one may imagine this broken progression to 
be a real one, still, after all, it always holds true that the breaking-party taken 
by itself, has not in fact this progression, but another and different one ; for, 
its actual progression is immediately from c to F, from the latter again to b^ and 
thenoe to ^ &c. This second species of progression (which is exhibited in 
fig. 67, m, 

(Fig.67,«.) 




by the ascending and descending lines) may be called the immediate or real 
progression of the part. 

These two diiSerent, and, so to speak, simultaneous, concomitant progressions, 
which are both together represented in fig. 67, fi, 

(Fig. 67, n.) 




are perceived by the ear at the same time, though indeed the one firequently 
very much predominates over the other. 

In the example above presented, whose condition as to parts is very palpably 
exhibited to the eye, the ear attends more to the broken progression, while in fig. 
72, ky p. 142, and in fig. 72, /, p. 140, it scarcely conceives the slightest im- 
pression of a breaking, and hence also of the progressions of broken parts, but 
rather only perceives the immediate progression of a single one. 

* And by fig. 67, ky which example i8 given by the author, but not referred to by 
him.— £d. 
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§ 27. 

Now, inasmuch as two dltferent species of pTogression occur at the same time 
in a breaking-part, such a part should properly be so conducted, that both 
species of progression may be correct and according to rule, and that thus the 
conduct in both relations may be good and flowing. Still it is satisfactory if it 
be conducted right in only one of the two relations, especially in that relation 
which is most palpable to the ear ; and this is the more true, in proportion as 
one relation preponderates above the other. 



(E.) 

CHARACTBRISTIC DIFFERENCE OF A COMPOSITION WITH MANY OR WITH 

FEW PARTS. 

§ 28. 

The characteristic difference between a composition in few or in many parts 
consists chiefly in the following things : 

(1.) A composition in many parts is in general more full, ample, and rich in 
its sound than one in few parts. (Compare the doctrine of the doubling and the 
omission of intervals, §§ 70, 72, pp. 186 and 189.) 

An occasional relieving of a composition in many or in few parts is, for this 
very reason, sometimes of a peculiarly agreeable effect. Very happy contrasts 
may often be produced in this way, as may also a gradual increase of effect by 
at first presenting a passage of perhaps only one or two parts, then adding a 
third, and afterwards a fourth ; as, e, g. fig. 77. 

(Fig. 77, t.) (*.) 
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(Compare fig. 54, t, p. 121.) 

(2.) Another essential difference of a composition in many parts, from one 
ia few parts, consists in the fact that in the texture of the latter, composed as it 
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is of only a few threads, the ear can easily distmgmsh the air of each part, 
whereas in a composition in many parts, on the other hand, it has to take more 
pains to perceive distinctly each of the several different parts sounding together, 
to recognize the progression of each single part, to follow the thread of each 
separate melody. (Compare § 3.) 

It follows, moreover, from this last drcomstance, that in a composition in 
many parts slight deviations from the strict rales for the conduct of a part are 
more easily passed by unperceived, than they are in a composition in few parts ; 
and hence, that in the case of a few parts it is necessary to take more care in 
their conduct, than in the case of many. 

It is, moreover, another result of the before»mentioned difficulty of following 
the thread of several parts, that oxir ear becomes qualified only by a gradual 
process of exercise and artificial cultivation, to recognize and distinguish with 
facility a greater number of interwoven parts, whose contexture and meaning 
are to a less cultivated ear unintelligible and incomprehensible. It is for this 
reason that musically uncultivated hearers usually find so little pleasure in 
artificial and elaborate polyphonic musical compositions, and it often happens 
that eyen the most cultivated musicians do not fully comprehend very elaborate 
compositions until after several times hearing them, and then for the first time 
perhaps entirely appreciate the artificial pleasure which they are adapted to 
convey. 

(3.) Only a few parts, perhaps no more than three, can at pleasure be held 
very closely together, or kept very widely apart from each other (compare the 
doctrine of close and dispersed harmony, § 66 — 69) ; and thus, moreover, can 
we at pleasure either choose parts of very similar or like compass of tone, as in 
fig. 78, f or k, 

(Fig. 78, t.) (*.) 
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or of different compass of tone, as in fig. 78, /. 

(Fig. 78, Z.) 
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In the last case, the harmonic web appears indeed wide, bat yet somewhat thin 
and meager ; in the first case, on the contrary, the web is narrow, bnt thidc and 
compact. In a composition in many parts, on the other hand, such an option of 
a close or dispersed position is much more limited. The many-part web always 
inclines, m its own nature, more to breadth ; and yet, at the same time, it is 
thicker and more compressed than the composition in few parts. 

It follows, from this last drcumstaQoe, that the many parts thus thickly 
crowded together, in a composition in many parts, must necessarily more fre- 
quently meet and cross each other (§ 5) than in a composition in few parts. 

(4.) It is, farther, a peculiar attribute of a composition in many parts, that 
it not unfrequently gives us trouble to employ so many different parts together 
in a composition ; since it is not always feasible to invent so many distinct me- 
lodies and combine them in one harmonic web, each of which should be essentially 
different from all others, while yet all should be in accordance with the laws of 
a good melody and of a pure composition. Even five to six parts, essentially 
different from one another and yet all well conducted, are seldom to be duly 
brought together : and still more difficult would it be to bring together a still 
larger number. 

A composition in few parts, on the contrary, sometimes brings us into the 
opposite difficulty ; namely, that of succeeding with so few parts — that of exe- 
cuting any complete composition with so few materials. 



§ 29. 

Four-part composition ( QuadriciniumJ has the advantage, that it holds a 
due medium between too many and too few parts, creating a necessity neith^ for 
too many doublings nor for too many omissions, — that it neither involves us in 
the difficulty of l)eing obliged to operate with too few materials, nor in the oppo- 
site difficulty of employing in a happy manner too many parts, — that it neither 
sounds meagerly, from a want of the due number of part-s, nor is rendered too 
fiill and confused by having too many. Hence four-part composition b very 
properly considered as being in some respects the finest, the richest, and the most 
agreeable to the ear. 

It may be remarked, moreover, that the largest share of our musical com- 
positions are, in their most essential elements, in four parts. Accordingly, in our 
orchestral music, e, g, the stringed or bowed instruments divide themselves, as it 
were once for all, into four principal classes, namely, into the first violin part, 
the second violin part, the viola part, and the violoncello and violono part ; which 
four parts, taken together, are usually called the quartett of stringed or bowed 
instruments y or briefly the stringed or bowed quartett, or even merely the quar- 
tett. To the four-part composition, moreover, corresponds the division of human 
voices mUifour prin^dpal species, mentioned in § 13. 



§30. 
It is the peculiar property of three-part composition (Tricinium), that it 
mast easily admits of avoiding technical faults in the conduct of several parts. 
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Tliia^ mc B o tdia g^y, is the species of composition in which beginners most conve- 
niently make their first attenqpts. 



REMARK. 

The old music-teachers almost aniformly let their pupils coimnence with ftco-part 
composition, which they considered the more simple, and consequently the more easy, 
and passed from this to the three-part ; then to four and more parts, as the more complex, 
and for this reason the more difficult. Many modem teachers, moreover, have pursued 
this course. Others, on the contrary, cause their pupils to commence with /our-part 
composition, and, pursuing the reverse order from the foregoing, pass to the thre^, and 
then to the two-part composition, regarding the latter as a concentrated extract of the 
former, and considering that operations in it are not at all appropriate to beginners*. 

The latter idea is indeed a just one. With only two parts, where but two tones can 
ever be heard at the same time, and where, consequently, every three-fold chord must 
lose at least one interval, and every four-fold chord two/ and where hence there can 
never be a full harmony, it is very difficult to construct a piece of music and conduct the 
parts in such a manner that no intervals shall be omitted which cannot properly be 
omitted : and it is for this reason that I would never allow a pupil to commence with a 
two-part composition. In three-part composition these difficulties disappear; since, in 
the case of three parts, the three-fold chord may for the most part be taken complete, 
and the four-fold chord with the omission of only one interval. In four-part composition, 
indeed, every thing is still more complete ; but here the beginner, instead of encounter- 
ing only the few omissions occurring in the case of three-part composition, finds himself 
obliged to contend with &r more frequent doublings ; aud these, taken in connection with 
the general effect of so large a number of parts as four, create too large a measure of 
complication for the unpractised learner. His case, if I may use so prosaic a figure, is 
very much like that of a commencing coachman who should at ouce begin by driving 
four horses. His first attempt would certainly succeed far better with two horses ; since 
it is obviously more easy to restrain, properly to turn, and to keep in the right path, a 
few horses than many ; while yet it is true that a practised coachman can do more exe- 
cution with four horses than with only two. 



§31. 



Two-part composition (Bicinivm) is of course somewhat lean in its own 
natnre ; bnt still it may, in many cases, even on account of its simplicity, be 
employed with great effect,— sometimes interchangeably, and by way of contrast 
to other compositions which are more full in their number of parts.' (§ 28.) * 

Much that relates to its peculiar properties has already appeared in the 
considerations presented in the foregoing paragraphs. 



REMARK. 
I must here advert to a singular rule which has been laid down by the leamed mas- 
ters, and which is as follows : a genuine two>part composition must be so constructed as 
not to admit of another part being added to it. This strange requisition has as little 
foundation in the nature of the case, as it has evidence to adduce in its defence ; and yet 

• Compare Vogler ; — Kirviberger, I Bd. page 174. 
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we find it laid down in good earnest by the most learned authors*. In fkict, it is scarcely 
worth while to adduce a single example in refutation of such a rule. The two-part 
passage presented in fig. 77, t, p. 144, however, will not be recognized as a bad one, 
although it perfectly well admits of the addition of one or two other parts, as in fig. 77, 
k and /, p. 144. In like manner also, two-part passages appear at first in every fugue, 
which recur afterwards enriched with the addition of one or more parts, &c 

This rule, therefore, in the form in which it is usually given, obviously does not stand 
the test. But if the inventors of such a rule would only say so much as this— every two- 
part composition must be so constructed as not to need, in order to be good, the accession 
of a third part, — ^then the rule would affirm nothing which is not manifestly true, namely, 
that a two-part composition must be good <is a two-part composition. 



§32. 

One-part composition constitutes an entirely distinct and peculiar species. 
To this belong not only those pieces and passages of music which are written as 
a single part and for only a single class of performers, but those also in which 
all the parts proceed with each other in higher or lower octaves. (§ 15.) 

In such one-part composition no actual harmony ever occurs (so far as har- 
mony is imderstood to imply a really simultaneous performance of tones) ; because 
several different tones are not, in this case, ever really heard at the same time. 
Still it is not impossible, even in one-part composition, to give the ear the sensa- 
tion of harmonies and harmonic successions ; for, on the one hand, as we have 
already seen in § 21, one part alone can give us the impression of harmonies, 
and, on the other, a truly musical ear itself, whether the fact arise from nature 
or from custom, cannot easily hear a melody without conceiving an appropriate 
harmony to it ; and thus it comes to pass that one-part composition is, in fact, 
by no means exclusively melodic, but is in a certain sense really harmonic ; 
though, indeed, in respect to harmony, it is always more lean and limited than 
composition in several parts. It is, moreover, sometimes especially characteristic 
and even powerfully impressive by means of its simplicity. We, for this reason, 
not only often introduce individual one-part passages (as, e. g, in fig. 79) into 

compositions which have otherwise several parts, but we sometimes also com- 
pose an entire piece as a one-part composition. Thus, e. g, in SaJierCs opera, 
Palmyray the whole march of the Scythian princes is throughout written as a 
one-part composition. So also in my Lyre and Sword [Lexer und ScAwert], and 
in Th. KOrner's Morning Song of the Free [Morgenlied der Freien], all the 
voices, and with them the entire accompaniment, consisting of three trumpets, are 
kept throughout in unison. 

♦ As, e,g, KvmbergeTt I Bd. page 176, &c. 
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THR SCORE. 
§ 33. 

The several parts which together form a musical composition are either 
written on the smaUest possihle number of staves, as we, e. g, in order to save 
room, have often written two, three, or more parts on a smgle staff, in the small 
musical examples which we have hitherto adduced ; or a distinct staff is devoted 
to each, or almost to each ; so that the several parts are distributed to an equal 
number, or nearly an equal nun^ber of staves. This latter mode of writing 
music is called writing in score y or score-writing ; and the combined mass of 
staves on which music is thus written is called a score [by the Italians, spcarie 
(from the verb partire or spartire, to divide, to separate, to sever, to part), also 
par Htur a^ partizione, spar tizione ; and by the Germnxuifpartitur, frt)m the Ital. 
pariitura.] (See Introd. § XXIV.) 

The several staves on which the parts constituting a piece of music are 
written, are usually connected together by a kind of clasp or brace, some- 
what of the following shape : \ . This brace is called also an accolade, a 

name which may well be t^ken, moreover, for the united mass of the staves 
themselves. 

As to the most appropriate manner of arranging a score, and particularly 
in relation to the order in which the different species of parts are to be dis- 
tributed to the different staves, we wiU speak farther in the sequel (probably in 
connection with the doctrine of instrumentation. Compare Introd. § X). 



DIVISION IL 

DIFFERBNT SPECIES OF MOVEMENTS OF FARTS. 

Having thus far considered the different species of parts, and attended to 
the distinction existing between the several parts concerned in a composition, 
we are naturally now carried by the appropriate order of treatment to a view 
of the diflferent ways in which parts may move. 

Here, also, according to the different grounds of division, different divisions 
of parts occor, to which we will now severally attend, and will say whatever 
can be said, tit a general w€^, in relation to the merits or demerits of each 
spedes taken by itself. 



(A.) 

THE MOVEMENT OF A FART TAKEN BT ITSELF AI^NB. 

$ 34. 

(1.) Slow and Quick Movement 
Considered in relation to time, the movement of a part vi either quick or 
slow, according as many tones are passed over in a short time — many steps of 
the part are accomplished in quick succession, or the reverse. 
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As to the merits or demerits of qnick or slow movement, and on the question, 
where the one or the other is to be applied, hut very little can in general he 
determined. The following observations, however, may here be presented. 

It may be said in general, that quick movement is better adapted to the 
lightness and volatility of high parts than to the gravity of low ones, the latter 
requiring a somewhat slower movement. This fact results chiefly from the fol- 
lowing purely technical causes. 

(1.) Since, in the first place^ the lower a tone is, the slower are its vibra- 
tions (Introd. § III) ; so, of course, a lower tone, in order to its being capable 
of accomplishing only a few vibrations, and of becoming thereby clearly percep- 
tible and distinguishable, requires a correspondently slower time. But if, on 
the contrary, the tone be left; so quick that the sounding body scarcely has time 
enough eten to get into the due vibration, and much less to acoompUah that 
number of vibrations which are requisite in order to impress upon the ear the 
exact measure of these vibrations, and to give it a distinct recognition of the 
sound as a clearly defined tone, it will follow, as a consequence, that the low 
sounds thus altogether too rapidly passed over will appear as a mere indistinct 
and confused noise. (Compare Introd. § IV.) 

(2.) A second reason is to be found in the fact, that the low tones cannot, 
from their very nature, be enunciated so rapidly as is requbite in order to the 
delivery of very quick passages. Indeed, 

(3.) Most low- toned instruments are unadapted in their mechanical structure 
to the performance of very rapid passages ; and even low men's voices are usually 
less pliant and flexible than are the higher voices, as, e, g. the soprano voice. 

Upon the very excessive and really deplorable clumsiness and unwieldiness 
of our low-toned orchestral instruments, and upon the means of compensating 
these defects as far as possible, on the one hand, and of removing them, on the 
other, I have treated at large in another place*; and we shall also, in the proper 
place, namely, in connection with the doctrine of instrumentation, recur to the 
subject in the present work. 

(4.) Another cause, somewhat less strictly applicable than the three above 
adduced, — which arise from the physical nature of low tones, and which are thus 
purely materio-technical causes, — is of an aesthetic character, and consists in the 
fiict, that quickly running passages do not comport with the gravity and dignity 
which form a peculiar characteristic of low parts. It is a well-established fact, 
that low tones, in virtue of their weight and fulness of sound, are peculiarly 
appropriate to the expression of dignity and gravity ; with which latter idea we 
always, as a general principle, associate that of slowness in movement ; while, 
on the other hand, the more volatile higher parts are better adapted to the ex- 
pression of light and airy movements. Rapidity does not in all cases, however, 
invest itself with the character of airiness and volatility ; nor, on the other hand, 
is slow gravity the only character of which a low part is capable On the 

* Namely, in an article on iTistrvmenialbdsse hei stark hesetzten Tonstucken [instru- 
menial hoses, in pieces of music strongly manned\,\n No. 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, of the Leipzig 
allp^eiD. Musikal. Zeitung, for 1816, and No. 48 and 49, for 1817. Also in Ersch's 
Encyklopadie, Art. Bass, 
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contrary, it often prodaoea the most powerful effect to hear the heavy, mighty 
mass of sound carried by the base, fbrionsly rushing, raging, roaring, howling 
and thundering aloDg. And the fact that even humorons tirades, odd conceits, 
and &cetious turns, are at times in keeping with the base, has been very in- 
geniously and satisfactorily shown by Joseph Haydn, in his Symphonies and 
Violin Qnartetts ; and, in the opera, we have long since heard with pleasure the 
hasty, jabbering j><iri!an/Se of comic base-parts. [Fr. rdles.] 

On the contrary of what we said above in relation to the peculiar structure 
and arrangement of our low-toned instruments, there are others to which a 
quick movement is better adapted than a slow. This is the case with all those 
which are not in their nature capable of holding a long tone ; as, e. g, the 
pianoforte, the harp, the guitar, &c. We shall recur to this subject again in 
connection with the doctrine of instrumentation. 



§ 35. 

(^.) Rhythmically Interrupted Movement, 

Both in respect to time and especially in respect to rhythmical symmetry^ 
the movement of a part, when it is justled from its smooth and onward flow, and 
is rendered jerking and revulsive by means of what are called rhythmical in- 
versions (Introd. § XCIV), may be termed a rhythmically interrupted, disturbed^ 
or inverted movement. 



§ 36. 

(3.) Syncopated Movement, 

Moreover, in relation to rhythmical weight or accentuation, we say of a 
part in which syncopated tones occur (Introd. § XCYl) that it is syncopated, 
that it moves by syncopated notes, that it has a syncopcUed movement. 



§ 37. 
(4.) Connected and Separated Movement. 

Another peculiar distinction in the movement of a part depends upon the 
drcnmstance, whether the latter forms an uninterrupted series or chain of 
tones or otherwise. In fig. 80, t. e. g. 

(Fig. 80. f.) 



we have a series of tones which follow one another in immediate succession ; the 
first tone continues until the second begins, the second continues up to the 
time that the third begins, &c. In fig. 80, k, on the contrary. 
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(Fig. 80. *.) 



^iJ _L-r [ ^ 



we find the same series of tones — 7, b, a ; but here they are separated from 
each other by intermediate pauses. (Separated, set qff'from one another, 
is what the Italians call staccato. Hence the origin of the technical word 
staccato for the idea of tones to be performed separately from each other.) 
(Compare § 38.) 



§ 38. 
(5.) Gliding y bound or legato, — detached or staccato — chopped Movement, 

A similar distinction is based on the drcomstance, whether the individual 
tones of a series are performed so as to slide into one another, or are executed 
in a short and detached manner. That is to say, we apply the terms glidxng 
movement, bind, tie, or ligature, — Ital. legatura, Lat. ligatura, and also 
concatenatio, — to such a close and immediate conjoining of two or more tones 
successively performed, that there is not only no space left between them, or 
rather that the first is continued on to the instant at which the second begins to 
sound, but also that the two, where it is possible, are performed with a single 
impulse, and that thus, in vocal music, e, g. they are sung to one and the same 
syllable, while in the case of wind-instruments they are performed with one and 
the same breath or impulse of the instrument, and on bowed-instruments, as fitr 
as practicable, with one and the same stroke of the bow, and indeed on one and 
the same string. 

It is readily perceived that such a gliding, connected mode of delivery, — such 
a complete carrying of the tones into one another, cannot in many species of 
instruments have place. So it is, e, g. in our usual keyed-instruments, where at 
each successive tone a new tone-producing body must be put into motion. It is 
true indeed that this tone-producing body is usually permitted to continue its 
sound up to the point of time at which the next stroke is given ; but yet two 
tones can never be given successively in one stroke, or at a single impulse. Still 
less practicable is such a gliding and closely connected mode of performance in 
the case of the harp and other instruments of the same species. 

In written music this close conjoining of two or more tones is exhibited to 
the eye by means of a curve ( /^-n or Vw^), called a tie, ligature, or bind*, 
drawn from the first to the second note, or over or under the several notes 
which are to be performed in this gliding manner. Sometimes also the word 
legato, or abbreviated, leg. is appended. 

The opposite of the gliding movement is formed by the abrupt, detached, 
separated, the so-called staccato, — Fr. detach^, which is indicated to the eye by 

* The German words Bogen, Bindungsbogen, as here employed, signify a slub., the 
more correct terms for which, in German, axe Schletfbogen and Schleifezeichen. — ^£d. 
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points placed over the notes ; and a still higher degree of this mode of per- 
formance is furnished hy means of the above-mentioned separation by pauses* 
In some cases^ not only is each tone performed siaecato, but even each note, 
taken by itself, is several times struck, and is as it were broken or chopped up 
into several pieces ; as, e. g, in fig. 80, /, 
(Fig. 80./.) 

which case is usually designated by the expression chopped notes or chopped 
movement. Where the notes are of a very short rhythmical value — ^very quick 
notes, the expression vtbraio, t. e. vibrating, darting, &c. is applied to the case. 



S 39. 
(6.) Ascending and Descending Movement. 

As it respects the directum in which a part proceeds, its movement is 
either ascending or descending ^ according as it proceeds firom a tone upwards to 
a higher, or downwards to a lower tone. 

Upon the intrinsic value-^the good or ill elSect of the one or the other of 
these species of movement, we can say nothing of a general or universal nature, 
which appropriately belongs to the grammar of musical composition. The &ct 
that in this or that case this or that part perceptibly requires to be carried 
upwards or downwards, or that, in other words, it either tends upwards or down- 
wards^ — all this is foreign to the proper province of the doctrine of upward and 
downward movement in general. (See on this subject § 313.) 

In addition to what has been said in this section of the upward and down- 
ward movement of a part in itself considered, we shall have occasion to make 
some farther observations hereafter on the simultaneous upward and downward 
movement of several parts, or upon the ascending and descending progression of 
a part considered in relation to the movement of another part. (§ 497.) 



S 40. 

(7.) Skipping and Qradualy Diatonic y Chromatic, and Enharmonic Movement. 

(a.) Idea and Species, 

As it regards the magnitude of the step which a part makes, its move- 
ment or progression is either gradual or shipping. Gradual movement is that 
which a part has when it moves firom any given tone no further than to a tone 
standing on the next higher or lower degree of the scale — thus making a step 
which has only the magnitude of a single second. The movement is said to be 

* The Tarions kinds of staccato indicated by . . . . , . . • • , or f f f f , are doubtless . 
iamiliar to the reader. — ^£i>. 
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akijaping or by skips, on the contrary, when a part moves by larger intervals 
than this, and thus when it leaps or skips over one or more degrees of the scale. 

When a part takes the step of a superfluous second, the movement is a kind 
of intermediate neutrality — a sort of mongrel between the two species of move- 
ment above-mentioned. Although the step taken in this case reaches only from 
one degree to the next following, and hence, so far as this circumstance is con- 
cerned, is not properly a skip, but merely a single step ; yet, after all, since it is 
a superfluous step, t. e. really something more than a mere step, it is usual to 
regard it rather as a skip than as a single step. 

Qradual movement may be of three species. In the first place, it may 
amount to a so-called major or minor dtatonte degree, and in such a case may be 
named diatonic movement ; secondly, it may amount to a superfluous prime or 
chromatic half-step (Introd. §XXXYIII, 1), and then it is usually termed 
chromatic movement or progression (Introd. § XVII, Remark) ; and, thirdly, 
it may amount to a mere enharmonic interval — a diminished second (Introd. 
§ XXXYIII, 2), an interval which in our system of temperament has indeed no 
real existence and is merely nominal (Introd. § XIX), and the movement or 
progression in this case is denominated enharmonic movement. 



§41. 

In like manner the skipping movement is of diflerent species, according to 
the magnitude of the skip, «'. e. according as the skip is that of a third, a fourth, 
a fifth, a sixth, &c. and, again, according as these intervals are major or minor, 
superfluous or diminished. 

In written music we can furnish sensible representations of the above- 
mentioned diflerent magnitudes of the steps of a part, by drawing a clasp 

( I I or I I ) from one tone to another, and by writing over or under it 

the number of the interval (compare Introd. § XL) ; as, e, g, 
•6 6* ''B 6** 



e?— «b, "b — «b, 0% — cb, ub — e. 



(Fig. 81.) 



;> .l >J 
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§42. 



(b.) Comparative Value of the Qradual and the Skipping Movements, 

As it respects the comparative value of the gradual movement and the move- 
ment by skips, but little can here be said in general, since the most of what has 
reference to this point depends upon relations which are to be made known 
hereafter. In the present connection, therefore, we present only the following 
brief remarks. 
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It may be said in genera!, that the diatonic, gradual movement is the most 
natural and the most flowing, and that whose unbroken thread the ear can most 
easily follow ; for, a part which moves by skips demands a closer attention of 
the ear, in order to have its track followed. Hence it foUows, that the skipping 
movement of a part, though it be in itself entirely without iault, still is not 
universally and in all cases equally good and appropriate. 

This sabject b amply treated in the fourth volume*. 



(B.) 

THE MOVEMENT OF A PAKT CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THAT OF 

ANOTHER. 

§43. 

(l.) LIKE AND UNLIKE MOVEMENT. 

As it regards the relation of the movement of a part to the movement of 
another part in point of time, we have the two distinctions of like and unlike 
movement. Two parts have a like movement when they proceed simulta- 
neously, the one accomplishing a step in the same time as the other ; and their 
movement is termed unlike when this is not the case. In fig. 82, 

(Fig. 82.) 



^^* 



all three parts have a like movement ; for, in the same time in which the upper 

part goes from "c to b, the middle part goes firom e to^ and the base from etod. 
So also all the following steps of all three parts are simultaneous, and thus the 
movement is alike throughout. In fig, 83, t, on the contrary, 



where the upper part moves in half and quarter notes, but the under part in 
eighth and sixteenth notes, the movement is unlike. — The movement in fig. 83,^, 
above, is not to be deemed alike on the ground that the two parts proceed with 
an equal degree of rapidity, and that within a given length of time the under 

♦ The latter half of the Becond volume of this edition. — Ed. 
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part makes no more or fewer steps than the upper part, while yet these steps are 
not taken exiMctly together and simultaneausfy with each other, the steps thus 
heing indeed of like length or duration, hut still not oo-ordinate and simultaneous. 
It is easily perceived, that the like moyement of several parts affords more 
sameness, uniformity, and hence more unity, while, on the contrary, the unUke 
movement gives us more variety, more contrast, and consequently more multi- 
plicity. Parts which have a rhythmically like movement assume thereby a 
higher degree of mutual resemblance, and, rhythmically considered, melt as it 
were into one and the same movement ; while, on the contrary, if each one of 
several parts has a different and separate rhythmical movement, each by means 
of this fact becomes clearly and palpably distinguished from the others, and thus 
the fact of there being several parts is rendered easily perceptible, and the thread 
of each part comes to be readily recognized and distinguished from that of the 
others. (Compare § 3J.) We have already remarked this fistct in § 6, in rela- 
tion to the example fig. 52, /, p. 124. The unlike movement is also employed 
in the examples figs. 53, p. 126, and 54, p. 121, with the express design that 
each part, by giving itself a clearly marked and contrasted character, might 
easily be distinguished from the rest. 



§44. 



(2.) 



DIRECT, CONTRARY, AND OBLIQUE MOVEMENT. 

(a.) Idea, 

If we contemplate the movement of different parts in point of direction, we 
find that they either both move in one direction, t. e, both upwards or both 
downwards, or that they move in different directions. 

In the first case the two parts are said to have a direct movement (motus 
rectus), though the expression like or the same direction would obviously be 
better; in the other case, the two parts are said to have an- indirect movement; 
a better expression, however, in this latter case would be different direction. 

In fig. 84, 
(Fig. 84.) 
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the parts have a direct movement in the first, second, third and fourth measures, 
and an indirect movement in the fifth, sixth and seventh measures. 



§45. 
(b.) Subordinate Species, 
Direct movement may itself be of two different species, according as the two 
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parts keep at a like distance from each other ^ or the reverse. In the example 
above, in fig. 84, p. 156^ the two parts remain through the first three measures 
at the distance of a third from each other ; but, in the following font measures, 
they form with each other at one time a fifth, at another a third, and finally an 
octave. 

The first species of direct movement, namely, that in which the two parts 
always run at a like distance from each other, may be called parallel movement 
or direction^ while the other is denominated tmparaUel, 

To be more particular, the parts in the first and second measures of the 
above example are at one time separated firom each other by a major third, and 
at another by a minor third ; whereas, in the third measure, the upper part 
forms with the under part exclusively minor thirds. Thus, in the first two 
measures, the parts are parallel only in relation to the numerical names of the 
intervals (Introd. § XXXIII), while in the third measure they are parallel 
also in relation to the accessory names or the actual size of the intervals. (Introd. 
$ XXXY .) In this latter case, therefore, the movement may in a special sense 
be termed parallel or strictly parallel movement. 

Parts which move parallel to each other, proceed at one time at a greater 
distance apart, and at another time at a less. In fig. 84, p. 156, the two parts 
run at the distance of thirds in the third measure, and indeed at the distance of 
minor thirds. In fig. 59, t, p. 135, the two upper parts move in parallel fourths, 
the two outer parts in paraUel sixths, &c. 

Indirect movement also — ^movement in different directions, may again be of 
two different species. That is to say, the parts can either move in opposite 
directions, t. e, the one up and the other down, — or the one may remain sta- 
tionary — neither ascending nor descending, while the other proceeds either 
upwards or downwards. Musicians denominate the former contrary movement 
(motus contrariiis), while they term the latter oblique movement (motus 
obliquus)^ (Some, particularly the English writers, not inappropriately desig- 
nate this species of movement by the appellation half-movement or half-motion.] 
In fig. 84, p. 156, contrary movement may be found in the fifth measure, and 
obHque movement in the sixth and seventh measures. 

In fig. 79, p. 148, the two upper parts proceed together in direct movement, 
while the base, considered in reference to the two upper parts, proceeds in 
contrary movement, and all these three parts have an oblique movement as 
compared with the tenor. (§ 14). 

It is readily perceived that direct and contrary movements are always like 
movements, while oblique movement is always unlike movement. 

Moreover, every movement of two unparallel parts is either converging or 
diverging : in other words, two parts which do not keep at a like distance firom 
each other, and which, accordingly, have either a contrary or an oblique, or a 
direct though not parallel movement, either approach one another or recede 
from each other ; in the first case, they are said to be converging, i. e, 
approaching each other, while in the second case, on the contrary, they are 
denominated diverging, t. e. going apart firom each other. In fig. 84, p. 156, 
e. g. the movement fi^om the first to the second eighth, in the fourth measure, is 
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oonyerging. In the sixth meame, fiam Urn first to the seoood dgiith, the parts 
diverge, and from ^e second to the third eighth they converge. 

Strictly considered, the different species of movement in the case of two parts 
may, as it respects their direction in reference to each other, h.e classified in the 
following manner : 

The movement of two parts is either 
I. Parallel, and that either 

(A.) Strictly parallel, or 
(B.) Not strictly parallel ; 
II. Or their movement is not parallel, and then it is 
(A.) Direct (without heing parallel), or 
( B.) Indirect^ and that under two varieties : 
(1.) Contrary movement, or 
(2.) Oblique movement. 
Every nnparallel movement is moreover either 
(A.) Converging, or 
(B.) Diverging. 
I merely add, in passing, that many of the musical literati are in the hahit 
of understanding under the expression parallel movement such cases as the 
following, in fig. 85, 

(Fig. 86.) 




But one must have a very singular idea of movement, to denominate the fixed 
position of two things which do not change their place a parallel movement. 
Or otherwise one must imagine such a parallel movement to be something like 
that of a company of infantry at the word of command : '' Mark time, — march," 
in which case every man moves his feet and acts as if he were marching, and yet 
without moving at all firom his position. But certainly no man will say of him- 
self in such a case, that he moves or marches parallel with the man next him. 



§ 46. 

(c.) Characteristic Difference of Direct and Indirect Movement. 

In relation to the characteristic difference of direct and indirect movement, 
it can only be said, in general, very much as we have already remarked m 
relation to like and unlike movement, that the direct movement of several 
parts has more sameness and uniformity, and hence more unity, while the 
indirect movement, on the contrary, has more variety, more contrast, and con- 
sequently more multiplidty. Parts which have a direct, and especially a parallel 
movement, are made thereby very closely to resemble each other, and in this 
respect blend as it were into one and the same movement ; while two parts, on 
the contrary, one of which ascends while the other remains stationary or descends, 
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become by tbis means more distinctly marked, and more clearly distingtusbable 
from each other. (Compare § 3i.) It is for this very reason, e,g, that the con- 
trary and oblique movements are used as much as possible in fig. 53, p. 126. 

In addition to this general remark, there is still much that is worthy of obser- 
vation relative to the good or bad properties of the different species of direct, and 
particularly of parallel, movement ; for certain varieties of these are really faulty 
and of bad musical effect ; as is the case, e. g. in most instances of the parallel 
progression of two parts at the distance of fifths. 

We cannot, however, go into the discussion of this subject in the present 
place ; because, in estimating the merits of soeh progressions of parts, very much 
depends upon other circumstances wbidi are not yet brought into view. We 
shall not, therefore, be able to complete the doctrine oi forbidden paraUel pro^ 
sessions until hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INSTRUCTION IN HARMONY. 

Having thus far taken a distinct and separate view of the single series of tones 
wUcli form a musical composition^ we will now torn our attention to the different 
harmonies or chords as such, and wiU enquire into their peculiar properties. 



DIVISION I. 

OF PLTJEITONE8, OR CHORDS IN OBNEEAL. 

§47. 
(A.) 

THE MORE EXACT DEFINITION OF PLURITONES AND OF THEIR ELEMENTS. 

In accordance with what was said in § 1, we understand hy the term pluri- 
tone, or chord in general, every simultaneous sounding of several tones. 

The tones themselves which sound together, or, in other words, the elements 
of a pluritone, are usually called the intervals of the same. (Compare Intro- 
duction, § XXXII.) Thus, if, e, g. the tone A, its third c, and its fifth e, sound 
together, then the tones A, c, e, are the intervals* of the chord. 

The lowest tone of any simultaneous group is also called the base or funda- 
mental tone (} 4) ; and, in contradistinction firom it, the expression the intervals 
is sometimes employed to denote merely the remaining tones. In this sense, the 
tone A in the above example is called the base tone, while the tones c and e are 
called the intervals, 

* It will be observed that the word interval is employed here in rather an unusual 
and figuraiive sense, not to signify a space or distance between different tones of the 
scale, but these tones themselves. It is indeed rather a natural transition of ideas, to 
pass from that of a given distance between tones to that of the tones themselves as 
forming the boundaries of that distance, and thus giving origin itself to the distance. 

It is really but tracing the common and obvious relation of effect to cause. It is 
but natural, therefore, that when we have given the name interval to the effect — the space 
lying between two different tones of the scale, we should spontaneously and insensibly 
transfer this name to the cause of such space— the tones themselves, which, as limiting 
points, are necessary to its existence. The two ideas seem to be very intimately as- 
sociated, and this probably is the reason why both in German and in English it has be- 
come a very general, not to say a universal usage, to employ the term interval in the 
two significations, first, of distance between tones f and, secondly, of the tones themselves 
which form the boundaries of that distance. Such is the constant usage of the author, 
and attention need only be called to the fact, in order to remove all possible embar- 
rassment from the use of the word in these two different senses ; for, the connection will 
always determine which of the two meanings is intended in any particular case. — Tb. 
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The doctrine of the different diords and their properties will constitute a 
prominent part of onr Theory. 



§48. 
(B.) 

THE BROKEN MANNER OF STRIKING THE INTERVALS OF A PLURITONE. 

Though we here uniformly speak of simultaneous comhinations of tones — 
simultaneous pluritones, still we do not understand, under such a mode of ex- 
pressiouy solely and exclusively an actually simultaneous sounding of several 
tones, but those also which are conceived of as sounding simultaneously. Such, 
as it were, imaginary, not real, simultaneous combinations of tones, we have 
already become acquainted with under the name breaking ^ or breaking of a part, 
(§21.) 



DIVISION II. 

FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 
§ 49. 

(A.) 

IDEA. 

The variety of chords occurring in music is almost infinite. Indeed, it would 
he incomprehensible, were it not for the fact that many of these, though diflerent 
from one another, have, still, more or fewer essential characteristics in common. 
Chords are thus arranged in classes, according to the general features which they 
may possess in common ; and then those which resemble each other on particular 
points are regarded as subordinate species of one and the same class, or, as it is 
usDally expressed, many harmonies are referred to a fe^ principal speciesyfunda- 
mental harmonies, orjundamental chords. 

We will here, in the outset, enumerate the fundamental harmonies to which, 
m the course of our treatment, we shall refer all the musically possible simnltar 
neous combinations of tones. 



§ 50. 
(B.) 

ENT7MERATI0N OF THE FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 

The various chords which may occur in music can most conveniently be re» 
ferredto two princ^al species of fanddjnental harmonies ; namely, to three-fold 
chords or three-taned harmonies , and \xifour-fold chords ox four-toned harmonies. 
The latter are sometimes also called seventh-harmonies or chords of the seventh. 

(a,) The three-fold chord or three-toned harmony consists of three tones ; 
namely, a base tcme, a second tone which is a third higher than the base tone, 

VOL. I. M 
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and a third tone which is a fifth higher than the hase tone ; or, in other words, it 
is the combination of a tone with its third and its fifth. The following figare 
exhibits an occnlar view of such a harmony : 

■d e f 
[B or c OT d &c. 
GAB 

In such a fundamental chord, the base tone is called the JimdametUal tone 
(X fundamental note, and sometimes the root, while the two others (the third and 
fifth of the fundamental tone) may be termed accessary tones. 

The third of the fundamental tone is sometimes denominated the mediant, 
and the fifth the dominant. We shall not, however, use these two terms to 
designate these ideas, especially the last (namely, the word dominant for the fifth 
of the three-fold chord) ; inasmuch as, together with that idea, it carries also a 
particular meaning beside. More on this subject hereafter. 

(b.) The harmony of the Jour -fold chord or the seventh-harmony eonsists 
of four tones ; namely, a fundamental tone, its third, its fifth, and its serenth : 

(f y a b 



^-m 



d e f 9 9 
r> or or •% or ^ &c. 



.as, e.flr.^ -, or or •% ._ 
. ' ^ I ^ c d e 

G A B c 

Thus we find, in a four-fold chord, a fundamental or principal tone, and three 
accessory tones. 

If we apply the above rather abstractly presented ideas and representations 
to our system of tones, we find that different species of three-fold and four-fold 
chords may occur in the series of the natural tones. (Introd. § XYII.) We find, 
in that series of tones, 

(a,) (1.) Three-fold chords which consist K^i a fundamental tone, its mayor 
third, and its major fifth (i. e.pure fifth— Introd. § XXXVI), namely, 

y c d 

e A B 

c F doid G, 

or, to present these chords, as we shall hereafter be in the habit of doing, with less 
waste of room: [c e y], [F A c], [G B d]. 

It is usual to denominate harmonies of this species nuiyor three fold harmonies, 
or, more briefly, mq/or threefold chords. Of the same species are the three- 
fold chords : [dft a], [eb y Ih], [e ytt b], &c. 

(2.) But we also find in the series of the natural tones another species of 
three-fold chords, namely, such as have a minor third and a mcyor fifth : 
\A c e\ [df fl], \e y b\. These are termed minor. --Oi the same species are: 
[c A y], [FJb c], [G £h d], &c. 

(3.) We find yet a third species of three-fold chord, consisting of a fun- 
damental tone, a minor third, and a minor (diminished) fifth : [^B df]. This 
harmony is called a diminished threefold chord. That is to say, it has not, 
like the minor three-fold chord, merely a minor third, but also a minor fifth ; 
and thus it is in a manner stiU smaller than minor,-^a circumstance from which 
the name diminished three-fold chord seems to have arisen. Many caU it. 
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though not very appropriately, ^ false (Introd. § XXXVI, rf), dissonant, 
tmperfect, and improper three-fold chard. — Of the same species are the 
harmonies [On B d\, [d f ch\ [e g *], {A c eb], &c. 

(^.) We find in like manner j^r different species of the fourfold chord; 
namely, 

(1.) One, consisting of a fundamental tone, its mc^or third, its mo^or fifths 
and its minor seventh : [GB df\. One may conceive it to himself as a major 
three-fold chord with a minor seventh.— Of the same species are : \E G^b d\, 
\D F^ A c\ \eeg lh\ and the like. 

(2.) A second species, consisting of a fundamental tone, its minor third, 
its mqfor Jifth, and Us minor seventh : [Ace g], [D F A c], [F G B d], 
and thus as it were a minor three-fold chord with a minor seventh. — Other like 
harmonies are : [c tb g Zb], [(? Bb df], [F\} 61) B^ flib], &c. 

(3.) A third species, consisting of a fimdamental tone, its minor third, its 
minor fifth, and its minof- seventh : [B dfa],—9A it were a diminished three- 
fold chord with a minor seventh. — Other like harmonies are as follow: 
[F» A ce\ [F a Bb d],[A c S g], [ccb^*],[^ 6t Ab A], &c. 

(4-) We find, moreover, a four-fold chord with a major third, a major fifth, 
and a -major seventh : [c e g b], [F A c e], — as it were a major three-fold chord 
with a major seventh. — Other like harmonies are the following: [G b dfi], 
[B Fit ^ <^l [^ ^/«], [^^ cSg],[F G» B dJt], &c. 

The four varieties of four-fold chords above enumerated have not, like the 
three sorts of three-fold chords, each its own particular name. The first, indeed, 
(the one that has a major third, a major fifth, and a minor seventh) is often 
called the dominant chord; hut this appellation, as we shall see hereafter, has 
too much of a special relativeness to be duly clear and unequivocal. — Vogler* 
proposes the name entertaining seventh (unterhaltungs SieberUe) ; because 
the seventh oi this chord '' agreeably entertains the ear." This appellation, how- 
ever, has met with no acceptance. — Others again have called it tJie essential seventh 
chord; but this name is sometimes used in application also to every other four- 
fold chord, and thus in reference to those described under Nos. 2, 3, and 4 above ; 
it is therefore too ambiguous to be employed as a characteristic title. Since, 
however, it is very desirable that this particular four-fold chord, at least, should 
have a distinct name of its own, inasmuch as it is the principal chord of the 
kind, we will accordingly denominate it the principal four fold chord, or prin^ 
e^al harmony of the seventh; and its seventh, the principal seventh. 

In contradistinction from the principcU four fold chord, we will denominate 
the other three secondary or subordinate fourfold chords. But, in applying 
particular names to these three chords, we will hereafter call that which has 

a minor third, 
a mcjor fifth, and 
a minor seventh, 
simply a fourfold chord with a minor third and a major fifth, because it is 
the only one that has a minor third and a major fifth ; or minor four-fold chord, 

♦ In his " Tonwissenschaft," ^ 24. 

m2 
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because it consists as it were of a minor three-fold chord combined with the 
seventh. — The chord which has 

a minor third, 
a minor fifihy and 
a minor seventh, 
we will hereafter denominate the four-fold chord with nUnor (or diminished) 
fifth, because no other has a minor or so-called diminished fifth ; — and finally 
the chord which has 

a major third, 
a major fifth, and 
a mqfor seventh ^ 
we will, for similar reasons, briefly denominate the major four-fold chord, since 
this is the only fundamental harmony that has a major seventh. 
The following general view may serve as a relief to the memory : 
i 1. Major three-fold chords 
3 Thrbk-vold Chords : } 2. Minor three-fold chords 

\ 3. Diminished three-fold chord, 

(4. Principal four-fold chord (to be coDceived of as the 
major three-fold chord with 'V.) 

Secondary four -fold chords : 
6. Minorfour-fold cAord,(minor three-fold chord with •?.) 
6. Four-fold chord vfith * 5 (diminished three-fold chord 
with -v.) 

T.Major four-fold chord (major three-fold chord with 7*.) 

A fundamental harmony, consisting of minor or dinunished three-fold chords with a 
major seventh, is not to be found in the series of the so-called natural tones. 



§ 51. 



To the seven principal species of harmonies above enumerated may be 
referred all the various combinations of tones that can occur in music. The 
sequel will show, that every harmonic combination admits of being regarded as 
springing from one of these seven fundamental harmonies, and of being referred 
to one of them and explained as a modification of it, however varied and com- 
plicated it may appear ; or, if there be a combination which can be referred to 
none of these species, it is one that always sounds repulsively to the ear. 

It not unfrequently happens, that one and the same combination of tones 
can be explained according to more than one species, and is consequently 
equivocal. 

In cases where thus more than one explanation of one and the same com- 
bination of tones is possible, one need not rack his brains on the question, 
according to which of these several possible species he is to explain it If he 
finds himself justified by more than one species, so much the better: every 
correct mode of explanation is good and sufGicient ; and, among several, the choice 
is to fall merely upon the most simple and most usual. (Compare § 190.) 
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REMABK. 

The musical literati differ as much upon the number of their fundamental harmonies, 
as botanists do upon the number of their classes, or grammarians upon the number of 
the German declensions. Men dispute, and contend, and quarrel, on the question, how 
many fundamental harmonies there are, — a contention which, as it occurs to me, is about 
as illimitable as is that on the question, how many genera pkmtarum [genera of plants] 
there are in nature, when nature herself certainly knows nothing of all the genera which 
have been invented by human ingenuity. 

The question here cannot be, how many genera there probably arej but only, into how 
many the species admit of being most conveniently arranged, in order to bring the greatest 
possible number of species agreeing with one another in the largest number of commcm 
characteristics under the smallest possible number of principal classes. They are all, 
in fiict, merely different ways of conceiving of the thing. 

I certainly will not contend with a man, if he assumes more or fewer fundamental 
harmonies than myself. A priori demonstration cannot here be admitted. The problem 
only is, to find a division which is most fiiyorable to a just and easy deduction of the 
instructions to be exhibited. It w not to be claimed of me, therefore, to go into any 
previous justification of my course in giving just these seven fundamental harmonies, 
and in not giring also a so-called superfluous, a major -diminished, a minor-diminished 
or doubly dimimshed three-fold chord, — ^in giving no seventh-chord with minor third, 
major fifth, and major seventh, none with diminished third, minor fifth, and minor 
seventhy or with minor third and fifth and diminished seventh} — ^in giving no ninth and 
eleventh chord, — ^in not including in my list that chord of learned name — the thirteenth* 
eUvexth'ninth-'SeverUh chords — in not, with J, G. Schickt*^ giving three-fold chords also 
whose fundamental note is the principal dissonance; — in not, with Justin Heinrich 
Knechtf, giving three thousand and six hundred chords, among which only seven hundred 
and twenty dissonant radical chords occur, there being among the latter, e.g. << major- 
minor-major agreeable thirteenth-eleventh-nine-seventh chords, three-fold minor agree- 
able thirteenth-eleventh-ninth-seventh chords, minor-diminished-minor sad-sounding 
thirteenth-eleventh-ninth-seventh chords,*' and these too as original or primitive chords f 
while the whole catalogue would fill more than fifteen pages quarto. But is it still 
asked, why none of all these fine things here f 

Because, as the sequel will show, my seven fundamental harmonies are perfecUy 
adequate to the explanation of all the harmonic combinations occurring in music, and 
it certainly is better to make enough out of a little, than out of much. As for the rest, 
the reference of all possible harmonies to these seven fundamental harmonies is the most 
fiivorable to the due deduction of the theorems [rules, principles] to be given. I will 
take occasion at some time in the sequel to call attention to this subject. For instance, 
it is not particularly consistent and legitimate to attempt to construct fundamental har- 
monies fit>m and upon certain (why then not upon aUl) accidentally raised (why not 
equally well accidentally lowered!) tones of the scale ; as, e. g. [B dH f], [B dH fa], 
[D« F A], [D8 F A c], [C E Gil]. [C E Gil B], and the like.— Such far-fetched funda- 
mental harmonies, formed from acci<iento/ elements, are to us not only entirely superfluous, 
but they would form a very odd contrast to the consecutive train of deductions with which 
we hereafter make it a principle to investigate the idea of fundamental harmonies, and to 
pursue and develop from the relative harmonies the ideas of key, scale, and the appro- 
priate fundamental harmonies of a particular scale, — ^a process which will, moreover, 
prove both the superfluousness and the inanity of those species of fundamental harmonies. 
(Compare the remarks on §§ 88 and 95; and also § 387.) 

* In his *< Grundregeln der Harmonies'' §§19 and 20. 
t In his " Elejnentarwerk der Harmonief'^ page 262. 
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§ 51 ** 

If we turn our attention to the intervals formed by the different elements of 
these fundamental harmonies, as these elements are in § 50 arranged above one 
another by thirds, we shall find, that 

(1.) The tones of which a three-fold chord consists form among themselves 
thirds BSi^ fifths. That is to say, the fundamental tone and its third form be- 
tween them the interval of a third ; the third and fifth of the fundamental tone 
form with one another, likewise, a third ; while the fundamental and its fifth 
constitute the interval of a fifth. These intervals^ moreover, according as the 
three-fold chord is major, minor, or diminished, are at one time major, and at 
another time minor — (never diminished or superfluous). In the nlajor three-fold 
chord [C £ G], e. g, £ is at the interval of a major third from C, 6 is at the 
distance of a minor third firom £, and of a major fifth from C. — In the minor 
three-fold chord [C £b GJ, the tones C — £b form a minor third, but the tones 
£b — G constitute a major third, and C— G a major fifth. — In the threes-fold 
chord [C £b Gb], are found two minor thirds, C — £b and £b — Gb ; and a minor 
fifth, C— Gb. 

(2.) If we in like manner investigate the distances of the tones in the fow- 
fold chords, we shall find thirds, fifths, and sevenths, and these again will be, as 
before, at one time major, and at another minor (never superfluous or diminished). 
In. the principal four-fold chord [C E G Bb], e, g, the tones C — £ form a major 
third> but £— G, G— Bb minor thirds, C — G a major fifth, but E — Bb a minor 
fifth ; and, finally, C — Bb form a minor seventh. In the secondary four-fold 
chord [C Eb G Bb], C— Eb form a minor third, Eb— G a major third, G— Bb 
again a minor third, but C — G and Eb — Bb major fifths, and C— 3b again a 
minor seventh. In like manner we find in the four-fold chord [C "A Gb Bb], 
major and minor thirds, major and minor fifths, and a minor seventh ; in the 
major four-fold chord [C £ G BJ, we find major and minor thirds, major fifths, 
and a major seventh. 

§ 52. 

(C.) 

METHOD OF BESI&NATIKG THE FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 

In order to have a distinct and peculiar sign for each of the seven funda- 
mental harmonies above described, we will hereafter make use of the following 
method : 

(1.) For designating a major threefold harmony, we will use a large 
German* letter. A large German ffl, e. g, shall denote the major three-fold 
chord of C ; 9t% 29; iSb> &c. shall be taken as representatives of the major 
three-fold chords of CJf, D, Eb, &c. 

(2.) To designate the harmony of the minor threefold chords we will take 

* For the convenience of the English reader who may not be familiar with the forma 
of the German letters, the old English black letters will be used in this case in the trans- 
lation, instead of the German. — Ta. 
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smM German letters, as, e.^. a, t, tt, H, fb, &c. which will accordingly stand 
as representatives of the minor three-fold chords of a, c, c^, &c. 

(3.) To denote the diminished three-fold chord, we will use the same smaU 
letters with a little cypher prefixedy as, e,g, *J|, **t, *t|, ^'gj, **rt, &c. 

(4.) In order to represent the principal four-fold chord, inasmuch as it 
consists of a major three-fold chord with a minor seventh (§ 50, b. 1), we will 
use a large letter with the figure 7 annexed to it; e, g. (JK^^ ^7^ ®$^, ]D^> 

Vy mp, &c. 

(5.) For the minor four fold chord, (with minor third, major fifth, and minor 
seventh), we will, for similar reasons, employ a small letter with a figure 7, e,g. 
a^ C^ C«7, ||7, &c. 

(6.) For the fourfold chord with minor fifth, we will use a small letter 
with a cypher Q and the figure 7, thus : ''h'^ , '*c'^, Tl^, -glt^, -fftT^ &c. 

(7.) Finally, for the fourfold chord with mc^or seventh, we will employ a 
large letter and a figure 7 with a stroke through it (7); as, e.g. ffi7, iStf^, 
dF7, »?, &c. 

While I here, as I shall also do several times more in the sequel, introduce 
new modes of designation, I stUl by no means claim to have these signs adopted 
by others and brought into general use ; but, on the contrary, my only aim in 
employing them is to procure thereby a convenient and intelligible language of 
signs between me and my readers ; and these signs and appellations will have 
fiilly accomplished their object, so soon as we* only understand one another 
thereby. But the fact that the signs, appellations, and other modes of repre- 
sentation chosen by me, do accomplish this object, seems to be shown by the 
circumstance that, immediately after the appearance of the first volume of my 
theory, other writers adopted them and appropriated them to themselves, as I 
observe in the preface to the third volumef. 

If it be wished still farther to generalize the idea of the mode of designation 
here introduced, a major three-fold chord might be designated in general by 
f , IT, or Z, a minor three-fold chord by X> a diminished three-fold chord by "^X^ 
and the four varieties of four-fold chords might be represented by f '^, x^, *X^, 
and f 7. (C(»npare §§ 121 and 153.) 



§ 53. 

(D.) 

EXERCISES. 

The unpractised may now go through all the seven fimdamental chords on 
all the tones, in order thus to make them &miliar and easy to themselves ; and 

* I will here take occasion once for all to remark, that under the terms " we " and 
** M," I never understand myself y but always my readers and myself, always conceiving 
myself to be going hand in hand with them. I certainly am &r from wishing to give 
myself by snch a plural form of speech a childish gravity and dignity of appearance. 

t See extracts from the author's preface prefixed to this edition.— £d. 
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they may either write them down by themselves, or strike them on a piano-forte, 
at the same time naming the intervals ; as, e, g. 

Fig. 86, t, below : Major three-fold chord of € ; c is the fundamental tone, e is the 
major third, g the major fifth : — Fig. 86, k : Major three-fold chord of CJt; ct is, &c. 

(Fig. 86, i.) {k,) (/.; («.) 

® ®jt 9b 9 

and so on through all the tones ; — then the minor three-fold chord, likewise 
through all the tones;— then in like manner the diminished three-fold chord; 
afiier this, the four-fold chords. 

It is no matter, though many of the fundamental chords above given, par- 
ticularly those with a major seventh, when thus struck alone by themselves, 
sound very harshly and offensively to the ear. They stand together here, as 
words do in a dictionary, or as colours do on the pallet, without connection, and 
consequently without meaning. They obtain significancy and expressiveness 
only by being artificially formed into a continuous chain, so as to produce a 
musically connected sense. 

I would moreover advise those who are not yet fully practised, to intonate 
each of the seven fundamental chords on any note (no matter on which) in 
singing (or even by mere whistling), without previously striking it on an instru- 
ment. The power of thus intonating every harmony is the best proof that one 
has a genuine internal feeling or perception of its appropriate sound. We not 
unfrequently meet with beginners who know how to rehearse a multitude of 
learned matters in relation to all possible so-called consonant and dissonant 
chords and intervals, &c. but who are still wonderfully non-plussed when they 
are called upon to give the intervals of a major or a diminished three-fold 
chord, and the like, by the ear. 

With a like view, I would farther recommend that one hear this and that 
chord struck upon an instrument by another person, without looking at the 
fingers of the player, for the purpose of proving whether he can recognize the 
chord by the ear — ^whether a major or a minor or a diminished three-fold chord, 
a principal four-fold chord, or whatever else it may be. 



DIVISION III. 

TKANSFOBMATION OF FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 
§ 54. 

I have said that every harmonic combination possible in music admits of 
beiug referred to one of the seven fundamental harmonies above given as the 
original or primitive forms of all harmonies. We will now attempt this 
reference ; we will go through the different possible harmonic combinations, and 
see how each of these runs into some one of our seven principal species, and 
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dUfers from others of the saiiie spedes only as one mode of playing is differrat 
from another, and is to be regarded as it were only as an unessential trans- 
formation of one of these original forms. 



(A.) CHANGES OF POSITIOK. 

(1.) 

TRANSPOSITION IN OXNEEAL. 

§ 55. 

In all onr exhibitions of the chords thns far, they have uniformly appeared 
in such a position, that the fundamental tone was situated the lowest, next 
above this was the fundamental third*, then the fundamental fifth, and above 
these the fundamental seventh ; or, in other words, the intervals were uniformly 
placed above one another by thirds. 

It is but natural to refer two harmonic combinations or chords which 
consist radically of the same tones, only in a somewhat varied position, to 
one and the same species ; as, e. g, the chord [C £ 6] to the same species as 

[c e g], or [c?g], &c. and the chord [C G e] to just the same species as 
[C £ G], or even [C e g], or [E c g], or [G c e], &c. ; for, all these harmonies 
consist substantially and in principle of the same tones, with the difference only 
that the one or the other is on a larger or a smaller scale : and thus they are 
not essentially different from one another, but the one is as it were only a varia- 
tion of the others, or merely a difierent mode of performing them ; or, in other 

words, the positions or forms [£ c g], [G e c], and the like, are as it were only 
transformations of that which we have taken as the original form of the 
harmony fp, namely the position [C £ G]. 

Such an altered position of the tones constituting a harmony, is designated 
by the general term transposition or inversion of a harmony. 



§55**- 



If, in like manner as we have inquired in § 51 ^- what intervals the 
different elementi of the fundamental harmonies, taken in the original form in 
which diey there occur, make with one another, we will now direct our atten- 
tion to the different dirtanoes of tones which occur between all the elements of 



' * The eTptenion fundamental third means here that tone which ]ies at the distance 
of a thirdyrom the fundamental tone^ in contradistinction from the same interval reckoned 
from some other point, as, e. g, from the fifth to the seventh, or from the third to the 
fifth, &c. The word fundamental is repeatedly used in this way, and always means 
merely that the interval to which it is applied is reckoned from the fundamental tone of 
the chord.— Tb. 
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the harmonies in every other j}ontion, we shall find here a far greater multi- 
plicity of the dbtanoes of tones from each other. While, namely, 

(1.) We fomid, in § 51 ^', that the intervals of the three-fold chords, in the 
original position there assumed, formed only thirds and fifths ; as, e. g. the 
intervals' of the harmony [C £ 6] only a major third C — £, a minor third 
£ — 6, and a major fifth C — G, we find, in case we conceive the same harmony 
to be, say in the position [£ c g], between the tones £ and c the distance of a 
minor sixth (as the inversion of the major third C — £) ; but in the position 
[G c e] also a '4 G — c (the inversion of the 5» C — G), and the 6« G — e (the 
inversion of the •% £— G). 

In like manner we find between the elements of the other three-fold har- 
monies (x or ""Xy see § 52), at one time major, and at another time minor thirds 
and fifths, and their inversions — major and minor sixths and fourths. 

In the case of three-fold harmonies, neither a second, nor a seventh, nor any 
superfluous or diminished interval ever occurs. (And from thb circumstance, by the 
way, it may be seen, that if two tones form with each other any other distance 
than a major or minor third, fourth, fifth, or sixth, we may be certain that they 
are not two intervals of a three-fold harmony, but that at least one of these 
tones is something else.) 

(2.) So also we found in § 51 ^- that the intervals of the four-foVi ehards^ 
taken in the original position assumed in § 50, formed only thirds, fiftlis, and 
sevenths ; as, e. g, the intervals of the harmony [C £ G Bb] only the major third 
C— £, the minor thirds £— G and G— Bb, the 5* C -G, and the •5 £— Bb, and 
finaUy the *7 C — Bb. But if we conceive to ourselves the same harmony in a 
position where perhaps £ lies in the base, as, e. y. [£ c g bb], we find between 
the tones £ and c (as the inversion of the 3* C — £), the distance of a •^ ; — so 
also in the position [Gee bb] the •^ G — c (the inversion of 5» C — G), and the 
$• G— e (the inversion of the 'S £ — G) ; and in the position [Bb c e g] the 
2» Bb— c (the inversion of the •? C — ^Bb), the 4* Bb— e (the inversion of the 
•5 E— Bb), and the 6* Bb— g (the inversion of the -S G— Bb> 

In like manner we find between the elements of the other four-fold harmonies 
(X^9 ""X^y and %%) major and minor thirds, fiftihs and sevenths, and their inver- 
sions — minor and major sixths, fourths and seconds. 

Here again we no where meet with a superfluous or a diminished interval, 
(from which &ct, by the by, it appears, that two tones which* form any other 
distance with each other than a major or minor second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
or seventh— thus, for instance, a superfluous or diminished interval — certainly 
are not two intervals either of a three-fold or of a four-fold harmony, and con- 
sequently it is certain that at least one of them is foreign to the harmony). 



(2.) 

SPECIFIC changes: inversion. 

§56. 

Among the different possible transpositions of a harmony, those are especially 

worthy of remark in which the intervals are so displaced in relation to eadi 

other, that the ftmdamental note ceases to be the lowest, t. e, in the base, as it 
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was in the original position, and now lies in a middle or upper part, and thus 
another note comes to he the lowest or hase note, the proper hase note itself 
haying been displaced ; as, e. g, in the positions exhibited m\^b\E c gWQ c e\y 
and the like. These positions have a pecaliar name : they are called exchanged^ 
permutedy or inverted positions y or, concisely, inversions. In fig. 87, t. 

(Fig. 87, t.):^ ± 

the <!^.harmony stands in an uninverted or direct position ; then, in fig. 87, k and /, 
(Fig. 87,^0 (;.)^ _^ 

in several inverted positions. 

Inversion is accordingly that position of a chord in which the fundamental 
tone does not lie the lowest, in which the lowest or base tone is not the funda- 
mental tone, in which another than the fundamental tone, t. e, a secondary or 
accessory tone (§ 50), taking its position in the base, becomes converted into the 
lowest. 

Thus the only thing to be considered here is, whether the lowest toue of the 
chord is the fundamental tone itself, or not. As to the other tones and how they 
are placed in relation to one another, no regard need be had, and it need not 
even be considered which of these is higher or lower than the others, but only 
which is the lowest of all. 

In contradistinction from the inverted position of a harmony, we will denomi- 
nate that position in which the fundamental tone itself is situated in the base the 
Jundamental position, 

§57. 

On the ground of the fact that in an inversion of a harmony the fundamental 
tone is not situated in the base, and hence that the base tone is not the funda- 
mental tone, but that the base tone is one and the fdndamental tone is another, — 
in consequence of this fact, it now becomes quite necessary, very carefully to 
maintain the distinction between base tone and Jundamental tone. The 
fundamental tone is that whose three-fold or four-fold chord constitutes the 
fundamental harmony (§ 50) ; whereas the hase tone is the lowest tone of any 
harmonic combination, pluritone or chord. (§4). 

In fig. 87, i, above, the tone e is both a fundamental and a base tone ; but 
in fig. 87, ky the base tone is not at the same time the fundamental tone ; for, 
here the tone ^, which is originally the third of the fundamental harmony, 
appears as the base tone, in consequence of which the fundamental tone "cost c 
appears as the sixth of the base tone. In fig. 87, t, the toney is the fifth 
of the fundamental and base tone; but in fig. 87, ^, this same^, which was 
originaUy a fifths namely, the fifth of the fundamental tone, appears as the 
thiid of liie base tone e, although it prt^rly always remains the fiftii of the 
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fandamental harmony or thejundamentaljifth. In fig. 87, /, p. 171, this same 
g or G^ makes its appearance as a base tone, while the fundamental itself appears 
as its fourth, and the proper third as its sixth. 



§58. 



For the purpose of having some mode of designation by means of which 
we can distinctly indicate, in the case of any note whatever, whether it is the 
Jundamental tone of the harmony, or its proper third (fundamental third), 
or the Jundamental fifth, or the fundamental seventh, we will hereafter make 
use of the following signs. As a sign that a note is the fundamental note of a 
harmony, we will place over it the letter R (t. e. Root or fundamental note of 
the harmony).— Over a note which is the proper third of the fundamental 
harmony (the fundamental third), we will put a 7* or // — over the fifth of the 
fundamental harmony (the fundamental fifth) we wiU set an /^ oryV and over 
the proper seventh we will put an ^S^ or «. Moreover, a large T shall be used to 
denote the major fundamental third, and a small t the minar Aindamental third ; 
and in like manner large F and large ^S^ shall represent major fifths and major 
^venths, while small f and small s shall be taken to denote minor fifths and 
minor sevenths. (See, e. g. fig. 88, below,) 

(Fig. 88.) 
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15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 
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Inasmuch as an invertsion of a harmony consists in the fact that one of its 
intervals, which is not the fundamental tone itself, heoomes situated in the hase, 
it follows that every harmony is capable of as many inversions as it contains 
intervals in addition to the fundamental tone. The three-fold harmony consists 
of a fimdamental tone and two intervals, and hence it is capable of two inversions. 
The four-fold chord consists of three intervals besides the fundamental note, and 
is therefore capable of three inversions. 

We will take a view of these different inversions in their order. 



§ 60. 
(a.) The First Inversion- 

The first species of the inversion of a harmony is that position of it in which, 
not the fundamental, but tV^ third is situated in the base, and thus becomes the 
lowest tone. The first, third, and fifth measures in fig. 88, p. 1 72, contain ex- 
amples of three-fold chords in the first inversion ; while the seventh, tenth, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth measures exhibit an illustration of the same inversion 
in the case of four-fold chords. 

It is perceived that, in this case, the fundamental third becomes the base 
tone, the fundamental fifth the third of the base tone, the fundamental tone itself 
the sixth of the base tone, and the original seventh the fifth of the base tone. 
And, vice vers^, the tone which appears as the base tone, in the first inversion, 
is properly the third of the fundamental harmony ; the third of the base tone is 
the original fifth ; the sixth is properly the fundamental tone ; and the fifth 
(namely, in the first inversion of a four-fold chord) is properly the seventh of the 
fundamental harmony. 
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If we take some particular chord as an example, say the C^ four-fold chord 
with a minor third and a major fifth, and transpose it into the position of the 
first inyersion, as in the 10th measure of fig. 88, p. ] 1% the original minor third 
appears now as the hase tone, the original major fifth hecomes the major third 
of the base tone, the s becomes the major filth of the hitter, and the fnndamental 
tone becomes its major sixth. And, vice vers^, in the first position of this har- 
mony, the base tone is the fundamental third, the thi^ of the base tone is the 
original major fifth, the 5* is the s, the 6* is the B. 



(§ 61.) 
(b.) Second Inversion. 

The second inversion of a chord is that position of it in which the fifth of the 
fundamental tone, instead of the latter itself, is situated in the base. Fig. 88, 
p. 172, measures 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17. 

It is perceived that by the second inversion of a harmony the fundamental 
fifth becomes the base tone, while the fundamental tone itself becomes the fourth 
of the base tone ; the original third becomes the sixth, and the original seventh 
becomes the third, of the base tone. Vice vers&, the tone which in the second 
inversion of a harmony appears as the base tone, is properly the fifth of the funda- 
mental harmony ; the fourth of the base tone is the fundamental tone itself, the 
sixth is the fundamental third, the third of the base tone is the original seventh. 

If, e. g. we bring the four-fold chord with minor fifth into the position of the 
second inversion (14th measure of fig. 88, p. 172), the^^ i. e. the original minor 
fifth, becomes the base tone, the fundamental itself becomes 4*, t. e, the major 
fourth of the base tone, the t becomes 6* of the base tone, while the s becomes 
3*of the base tone. And, vice versd,, in the second inversion of the above- 
mentioned harmony, the base tone is the^ the 3* is «, the 4* of the base tone is 
the fundamental tone itself, and the 6* of the base tone is the original /. 



§ 62. 
(c.) Third Inversion, 

The third inversion is that position of a four-fold chord in which the original 
seventh is made the lowest tone. Measures 9, 12, 1 5, 18, of fig. 88, p. 172. It 
is seen, of course, that a three-fold chord is incapable of a third inversion. 
(§59.) 

In the third inversion of a four-fold chord, the fundamental seventh becomes 
the base tone, the fundamental tone becomes the second, the original third becomes 
a fourth, while the fifth of the fundamental harmony becomes the sixth of the 
base tone. And, vice vers&, the base tone is the proper seventh, the second is 
the fundamental t^ne itself, the fourth of the base tone is the fundamental third, 
while the sixth of the base tone is the original fifth. 
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If, e. g, we transpose the major four-fold chord Ct7 into the third inversion 
(18th measure of lig. 88, p. 172), the fundamental note becomes the minor 
second of the base tone ; the original major third becomes the minor fourth of 
the base tone itself; the major fimdamental fifth becomes the minor sixth of the 
base tone ; while the proper seventh appears as the base tone. And, vice yersft, 
in the third invenicHi of the before-mentioned harmony, the base tone is the 8^ 
the •% is R, the «4 is T, the •G is /l 



§ 63. 

(d.) Exercises, 

As a useful exercise, as well in the chords in general as particularly for the 
sake of becoming familiar with the manner in which the different elements of the 
various harmonies come to stand, by the inversion of the base tone, at one time 
at this and another time at that distance firom the base tone, I recommend it to 
the less expert to go through all the seven fundamental chords in all the inver- 
sions, in the foUowing manner : 

1. In the first inversion of the major three-fold chord, the major fundamental third 
becomes the base tone, the original major fifth becomes the minor third of the base tone, 
the original fundamental note becomes the minor sixth. 

2. In the first inversion of the minor three*fold chord, the t becomes the base tone, 
the F becomes 3* of the base tone, the R becomes 6* . 

3. In the first inversion of the dimhiished three-fold chord, the» &c. - - - - 

4. In the first inversion of the principal four-fold chord, the, &c. 

5 In the first inversion of the minor four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

6. In the first inversion of the four-fold chord with minor fifth, the, &c. - - - - 

7. In the first inversion of the m^or four-fold chord, the, &c. - - • - 

8. In the second inversion of the major three-fold chord, the, &c. 

9. In the second inversion of the minor three-fold chord, the, &c. 

10. In the second inversion of the diminished three-fold chord, the, &c. 

11. In the second inversion of the principal four-fold chord, the» &c. - - - - 

12. In the second inversion of the minor four- fold chord, the, &c. 

13. In the second inversion of the four-fold chord with minor-fifth, the, &c. - - . - 

14. In the second inversion of the major four-fold chord, the, &c. 

15. In the third inversion of the principal four-fold chord, the, &c. 

16. In the third inversion of the minor four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

17. In the third inversion of the four-fold chord with minor fifth, the, &c. • 

18. In the third inversion of the major four-fold chord, the, &c. - - • - 

To apply these general exercises to particular eiamples, one may write out in notes 
all the seven fundamental harmonies, in all the possible inversions, on all the tones, and 
in difierent positions, at pleasure, and in doing this let him always give himself a full and 
definite acconnt of every note : e. ^. in the following maimer : 

Fig. 88 (p. 172), Measure 1. Major three-fold chord ® in the first inversion. The 
hsse tone e is the original major third ; g, the minor third of the base tone, is the original 
major fifth ; c> the minor sixth of the base tone, is - • - - &c. 
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Measure 3. Magor three-fold chord ® in the secood inTeinoii. The base tone g 
Ifl ftc. 

Measure 3. Minor three-fold chord c in the first inyersion. The base tone «b is 

Measure 4. Minor three-fold chord t in second inversion. The base tone g 

Measure 5. Diminished three-fold chord H in the first inversion. The base tone - - - 
Measure 6. Diminished three-fold chord oc in the second inversion - - - - 

Measure 7. Principal four- fold chord C 7 in the first inversion - - - - 
Measure 8. Principal four-fold chord CD 7 in the second inversion - - - - 
Measure 9. Principal four-fold chord €D^ in the third inversion - - - - 

Measure 10. Minor four-fold chord C7 in the first inversion - - - - 
Measure 11. Minor four-fold chord C7 in the second inversion - - - - 
Measure 12. Minor four-fold chord C7 in the third inversion 

Measure 13. Four-fold chord ^c 7 in the first inversion 

Measure 14. Four-fold chord o€7 in the second inversion - - - • 
Measure 15. Four-fold chord H7 in the third inversion - - - - 

Measure 16. Four-fold chord CD? in the first inversion - - - - 

Measure 17. Four-fold chord C 7 in the second inversion 

Measure 18. Four-fold chord €D7 in the third inversion - • - - 

Measure 19. Major three-fold chord Ctf ui the first inversion. 
Measure 20. C $ in the second inversion - - - - 
&c. 
c)t in first inversion, &c. 
c)t in second inversion, &c. 
oc)t in first inversion, &c. 
ocfi in second inversion, &c. 
Ot 7 in first inversion, &c. 
&c. &c. 
and thus, as here on the tones C and C)t, go through the various inversions on all the 
tones, or at least on many others. 

I would moreover advise to apply here, in addition to the above, the singing and 
hearing exercises recommended in § 63. 



(e.) Equivocalness of the Distances/ram the Base Tones. 

§ 63 **• 
It is perceiyed, from all this, how very yariously one and the same harmonic 
interval may occur ; at one time as the base tone, and at another at this or that 
distance Jrom the base tone, according to the changes which may be effected in 
the fundamental position*', or in the inversions. 

* The fundamental position is that in which the fundamental tone stands lowest.^TB. 
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Thus, e. g, the fondamental tone of a three-fold harmony may at one time 
appear as a hase tone, at another as its sixth, at another as its fourth ; and the 
fundamental tone of a four-fold chord may, moreover, appear also as the second 
of the base tone. The fundamental tone of the harmony of fi or C^, «. ^. may 
occur at one time as the base tone, at another as *6 of the base tone E, at another 
as *4 of the base tone Q, at another as 2* of the base tone B6\ — the fundamental 
tone of the harmony C or C^ may appear at one time as the base tone, again as 
6*, or •4, or 2*, of the base tone, &c. 

So also the major and minor thirds of a fundamental harmony may at one 
time occur as 3* or '3 of the base tone, at another as the base tone itself, again 
as its 6* or *6 ; and, in particular, the third of a seventh harmony may appear 
also as 4* or *4 of the base tone. 

So likewise the F or^ of a fundamental harmony appears at one time as 
5* or *5 of the base tone, at another time as 3* or *3, at another as the base tone 
itself, and again as 6* or *6. 

In like manner the 8 at s at one time occurs as 7* or * 7 of the base tone, at 
another as 5* or *5, at another as 3* or *3, and at another as the base tone. 



§ 63 '*''• 

If, on the other hand, we consider how variously a tone which, as reckoned 
from the base tone, forms this or that interval with the latter, may at one time 
be this and at another time that fundamental interval, we find here also an 
almost inconceivable multiplicity of interval-changes. 

A tone, namely, which is at the distance of a second from the base tone (and 
which is of course the second of the base tone), can only be the fundamental tone 
of the harmony (§ 62) ; for instance : 

The tone which forms a minor second with the base tone, can be only the 
fundamental tone of a major four-fold harmony, J£f; 

But the major second of the base tone may either be the fundamental tone 
of a principal four-fold chord, JB^, 

Or of a minor four-fold chord, X^, 

Or of a four-fold chord with minor fifth, °X^. 

If, e,g, the tone jS'lies in the base, 

R B R R 



5E^= 



Ifo ^go - .go 



Se^i^?^ 



J^7 §V iV »f«7 

the tone f^ which is a mxTwr second higher, can only be the fundamental tone 
of the major four-fold harmony of Jf 7 ; but the toneyit, which is a mcjor second 
higher, can either be the fundamental tone of the harmony JPfi^, or 

that of the harmony ftP , or 
that of *fjt7. 

VOL. I. N 
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A tone which is the third of the base tone can be either a fondamental third, 


or a fundamental fifth 




The majm 


' third of the base tone 










either r of r. 








or rofJ7, 








or rofJT^; 








or the fandamental fifth, and that 








either F of X, 








or FofxJ; 








or the fundamental seventh, and that 








cither s of °i7, 








or S of Jtf. 


The minor third of the base tone 


can be either the fundamental third, namely. 








either t of z, 








or tofxT, 








or i of <>i. 








or t of oi7 








or the fundamental fifth, and that 








either F of JT, 








or F of n. 








or F of jr?. 








or / of ox, 








or / of oi7 ; 








or the fuudameutal seventh, and tkst 








either s of fJ, 








or s of x7. 


If, ^.^. 


the tone A lies in the base, 
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T 
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F F 8 S 


"i- 




<> 


'V "■'!- "■'- "•'- 


■w; m— 


If 


— tf-l — 


H ]t# $•■ II jJti !*♦ H- 
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'J 


tJ 


4UU — vHKf "^A 41- 



% %7 %f ft m •tstr 9 7 

t t t t F F F f f s s 

(8.) (9.) (10.) (11.) (12.) (13.) (14.) (15.) (16.) (17.) (18.) 

y^ a-r— ri ^\ 11 fi - r^ r^ 11/ 1 /^ -n" i^ IH 

8 87. -8 '87 S £7 Jf «f« •ftt7 »7 B7 

the tone eft, which is a mqfor third higher, can be 

either a fundamental third, and that 

either a major fundamental third of the harmony H, as at fig. 1, 

or " " %i. " 2, 

or " " %7, " 3; 

or a fundamental fifth, and that 

either a major fundamental fifth of the harmony, (% " 4, 

or " " ill'', " 5; 
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or a fondamental seventhi and that 

either a minor iimdamental seventh of the harmony o)itt7, as at fig. 6, 

oram^or " " »7, " 7; 
and the tone e, whidi is a minor third higher, can be 

either a fundamental third, and that 

either a minor fondamental third of the Ymswxmy a, '* 8, 

or " " «, " 9, 

or " ** *»a. " 10, 

or " " V, " 11; 

or a fmidamental fifth, and that 

either a major fundamental fifth of the harmony £, " 12, 

or " «* J7, " 13, 

or «« •* J7, " 14, 

or a minor " " "fft, " 15, 

or '* " °fll7, " 16; 

or, finally, a fondamental seventh, and that 

either a minor fundamental seventh of the harmony 97, " 17, 

or " " ^7, «* 18. 

The investigation of these interval-changes, reckoned in relation to the other 
distances of tones from the base tone, may be left to the pleasure of the reader. 
The little commencement just made will be sufficient to show how almost every 
interval of every fundamental harmony may appear under the form of nearly 
every possible interval of the base tone, and, vice versA, almost every funda- 
mental interval of every fundamental harmony may appear under the form of one 
and the same distance from the base tone. (Compare the remark at § 99.) 



§ 63 9^*^' 
(f.) PermutcUions or Positions. 

In the foregoing doctrine of inversions, we have throughout had regard only 
to the drcumstance, whether the lowest tone of the chord is the ^ndamental 
tone itself, or not ; but have not taken the others into the account, taking no 
notice of the maimer in which these are placed in relation to one another, and 
which of them is higher or lower than another. (§ 56.) 

If we now direct our attention to this point, and inquire how many different 
positions or pladngs (permutations) of the intervals of the three-fold and 
four-fold harmonies in relation to one another in general are possible y we shall 
find as follows : 

The three intervals of a three-fold harmony are capable of six* different 
positions, namely : 

(1.) Two in the fundamental position (§ 56), according as the third is placed 
nnder the fifth and next to the fundamental tone situated in the base, or the fifth 
is placed under the third and next to the fundamental. 

*lx2x3 = 6. 

n2 
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(2.) There are the same number ag^in in the first inversion, according as 
the fiflh is placed under the fundamental tone and next above the fundamental 
third in the base, or the fundamental tone is placed under the fifth and next 
above the fundamental third. 

(3.) Two positions occur again in the second inversion, according as next 
above the fundamental fifth, which here lies in the base, the fundamental tone is 
situated under the third, or the third is situated under the fundamental tone. 

Thus, in all, there are six diiOferent positions or permutations : 

Fundamental Position. First Inversion. Second Inversion. 



->v. 



( ' ^ t ^' ^ t ^^ ^ 

Fifth. Third. Fund'l tone. Fifth. Tiiird. Fund'ltone. 

Third. ^ FifUi. Fifth. 5 Fund'l tone. Fund'l tone. 5 Third. 

Fund'l tone. Fund'I tone. Third. Third. Fifth. Fifth. 

If we in like maimer investigate the number of the different possible posi- 
tions of the four intervals of the four -fold chords, we shall find there are 24* ; 
namely : 

Fundamental Position. 



Seventh. Fifth. Third. Seventh. Fifth. Third. 

FifUi. Seventh. Seventh. Third. Third. Fifth. 

Third. Third. Fifth. Fifth. Seventh. Seventh. 

Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. 

First Inversion. 

t ^ ^ 

Fundamental. Seventh. Fifth. Fundamental. Seventh. Fifth. 

Seventh. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fifth. Fifth. Seventh. 

Fifth. FifUi. Seventh. Seventh. Fundamental. Fundamental. 

Third. Third. Third. Third. Third. Third. 

Second Inversion. 

Third. Fundamental. Seventh. Third. Fundamental. Seventh. 

Fundamental. Third. Third. Seventh. Seventh. Fundamental. 

Seventh. Seventh. Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. Third. 

Fifth. Fifth. Fifth. Fifth. Fifih. Fifth. 

Third Inversion. 



Fifth. Third. Fundamental. Fifth. Third. Fundamental. 

Third. Fifth. Fifth. Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. 

Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. Third. Fiflh. Fifth. 

Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. 



§ 64. 

(g.) The ComparaHve Merits of the Fundamental Position and of the 

Inversions, 

A definite rule, determining when we must or may invert a harmony , cannot 
* 1x2x3x4=24. 
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properly be given, and the rules on this point which are found in many of the 
books of instruction, — such, e. g, as that we must neither begin nor end a piece 
of music with an inverted chord, and the like, are in part only half true, and in 
part they do not belong to the doctrine of the inversion of chords in general. 

It may, however, be remarked in general, in this place, that a chord in its 
fundamental position is usually somewhat more satisfactory to the ear, than it 
is in an inverted position, the latter (especially the second inversion) being 
always in a manner somewhat less perfect, less satisfactory to the ear, some- 
how less finished and complete. This remark applies very particularly to those 
harmonies which are in themselves rather unsatisfactory to the ear ; for these, 
in a state of inversion, become still more unsatisfactory and almost positively 
disagreeable ; many of the secondary four-fold chords, e, g, are of this class. 
Compare, for instance, fig. 89, below, where secondary four-fold chords occur in 
different positions and inversions. 
(Fig. 89.) 
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This is all that, in a general way, admits of being said in the present con" 
nection. In all cases, however, where the position requires particular attention, 
it wiU be noticed hereafter ; as, e, g, § 74, § 80, § 91, &c. 

The doctrine of the inversion of apart in relation to another will, in par- 
ticular, be expressly treated in the chapter on Double Counterpoint, 



§ 65. 

(h.) The usual Names of the Chords in reference to their inverted or 
uninverted [direct] Position, 

Musicians have given the chords particular names, borrowed from the 
intervals of which they consist, as reckoned from the base tone. 

A three-fold chord in the first inversion, consisting accordingly of a base 
tone, its third, and its sixth, and being, according to the numerical names of the 
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intervals as reckoned from the base tone, a third-sixth chord, is briefly termed 
a chord of the sixth or a sixth chord. 

A three-fold chord in the second inversion, consisting consequently of a base 
tone, its fourth, and its sixth, is called a chord of the fourth-sixth or of the 
sixth-fourth. 

In contradistinction from these inversion-names of chords, we may, in 
accordance with the numerical names of the intervals, denominate a three-fold 
chord which is in an uninverted or ftindamental position, a chord of the third- 
fifth or a third-fifth chord. 

A four-fold chord which is not in an inverted, but in the fundamental position^ 
and which, according to the numerical names of intervals, is a third-fifth-seventh 
chord, is briefly called a chord of the seventh or a seventh chord. 

A four-fold chord in the first inversion, and, according to the numerical 
method of naming, a third-fifth-sixth chord, is concisely called a fifth-sixth 
chord or a sixth-fifth chordy or a chord of the fifth-sixth or sixth-fifth. 

'The second inversion of a four-fold harmony, the third-fourth-sixth chord, is 
briefly named the third-fourth chord or the fourth-third chordy or a chord of 
the third-fourth ox fourth-third. 

The third inversion of a four-fold harmony, which is a second-fourth-sixth 
chord, is briefly termed a second-chord or the chord of the second. 

The so-called fourth-sixth chord should rather be called merely a fourth 
cjjjiyrd or the chord of the fourth. This would not only be more brief, but it 
would withal introduce into the method of naming the inverted chords a general 
similitude and uniformity of succession, which would very characteristically 
mark the several respective forms of inversion, and would thereby furnish an 
important aid to the memory. In such a case, the order of names would be as 
follows : 

The three- fold chord in the first inversion,— Me chord of the sixthy 
" in the second " the chord of the fourth ; 

The four-fold chord in the fimdamental position, — the chord of the seventh, 
" in the first inversion, — the chord of the fifth-sixth, 

" in the second " the chord of the third-fourth, 

" in the third " the chord of the second. 

The regular, consecutive uniformity of this mode of applying appellations to 
the inverted chords, consists in the fact that in this way the name of each chord 
coincides with the name of that interval which the fundamental tone of the three- 
fold harmony, and the fundamental tone and the original seventh of the four-fold 
chord, form with the base note. In the first inversion of the three-fold chord, 
namely, the fundamental tone forms a sixth with the base tone, and thus a three- 
fold chord in the first inversion is with peculiar appropriateness called a chord 
of THE SIXTH. For a like reason, the second inversion of the three-fold chord 
would very properly be named merely the chord of the fourth, because the 
fundamental tone of this chord appears as the fourth of the bass note. The 
four-fold chord in the fundamental position, where of course the fundamental 
seventh appears as the sevefith from the base tone, is accordingly called the chord 
of the seventh. The first inversion of the four-fold chord is called the chord 
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of THE SIXTH-FIFTH Of FIFTH-SIXTH, becausc the fundamental tone in this case 
appears as the sixth, and the original seventh as the ffth of the base tone. 
The second inversion of the four-fold harmony is denominated the chord of the 
FOCTBTH-THiRD Of THiRD-FOUBTH, becausc the fundamental tone in it is the fourth, 
and the original seventh is the third, of the base tone. Finally, a four-fold 
chord in the third inversion, in which case the fundamental tone appears as the 
second of the base tone, while the original seventh itself appears as the base 
tone, is accordingly termed the chord of the second. 

But it is to be remarked in general in regard to all these names, that, 
depending as they do merely upon the distance of the upper tones of an harmonic 
combination from the base tone, they are frequently applied also to other har- 
monic combinations. Thus, e. g. in such cases as that which follows in fig. 90, 
t, below, 
(Fig. 90, ».) (A.) 



p 



X 



^ « n ojl J a ^t 



^ 



L? "-^' 



the combination \clg'B\ is called a seventh chord, because it consists of a 
fundamental tone, its third, its fifth, and its seventh, although, as we shall see 
in the sequel, it is by no means a fundamental four-fold chord — a four-fold 
harmony, but depends upon a three-fold chord. The case is the same with the 

harmonic combination [e ^ 7 flTj in fig. 90, ^, above. (Compare the remark On 

§ 99.) 

(3.) 

CLOSE AND DISPERSED POSITION. 
§ 66. 

An additional distinction in the position of a chord depends upon the dr- 
cnmstance, whether the tones of which it consists are placed close together or 
at a distance from each other. The former, as, e, g, in fig. 91, t. 

(Fig. 91, t.) ^ ^ (*.) ± jt :♦ &c. 



ZSl 



£ 



is called a close position or close harmony; while the latter, as, e. g. fig. 91, k, 
above, is denominated a dispersed position or dispersed harmony. Pianoforte- 
players and organists term the latter also divided or separated harmony ; because 
they cannot in this case, as is usual elsewhere, play the base notes only with 
the left hand, and all the other intervals with the right, but are obliged to take 
half of the elements of the- harmony with the left hand, and the other half with 
the right hand, and thus to divide them equally between the two hands. 
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§ 67. 
Which of the two species we are to use in any given case, is in part a mere 
matter of taste, and in part it depends upon circumstances which dictate at 
one time this, and at another time that, close or dispersed position of the parts. 
On this point, we can in general make only the few following remarks. 

In the first place, low tones should not he brought very near other low tones, 
because this naturally produces an indistinct and unintelligible murmur or buzz ; 
as, e, g, in fig. 92, t. 
(Fig. 92,1.) (A) (/.) 



The examples in fig. 92, k and /, above, are less confiised ; but the composition 
does not become perfectly clear until it arrives at the positions exhibited in fig. 
92, m and n ; 



''Hn^V ' h^^ 



from all which it is evident, that the lower the tones are, the more necessary it 
is to avoid crowding them too closely together. 

Deviations from this cautionary rule take place rather in the case of slow 
movement than in that of quick ; because in the first case more time is left to 
the ear to apprehend the low tones, though they be more or less confiised and 
jumbled together ; whereas, in the case of quicker movement, they are passed 
over without making any distinct and intelligible impression, for the want of 
time to apprehend them. Let one, in order to convince himself of this fact, try 
the above example in different degrees of slowness and quickness of movement 
(Compare § 34.) 

Applied with due circumspection, and in the proper place, the sounding to- 
gether of purely low tones has rather a specially solemn and imposing efiect ; as 
is the case, e. g, in Haydn's Creation, at the words " Be fruitful,*' &c. — a 
passage which is sung by a low base voice, and accompanied by exclusively low- 
toned instruments. 



§ 68. 



In many books of instruction, we find the rule laid down, that the two lowest 
tones of every harmonic combination must uniformly be at least one whole octave 
apart* But, in the first place, this rule can be intended only for those harmonic 
combinations whose lowest tone is a very low one in itself; for otherwise the 



See, e. g. Kirnherger's ** Kunst des reinen Satzes," I Th. X Abechn. page 144. 
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ground of the prohibition oomes to nothing of its own accord. But, secondly, 
this prohibition is the result of nothing but an undue and useless particularity 
and caution, as is shown by the example just quoted from Haydn. If the pro- 
hibition were really well-founded, it would be impossible ever to compose any 
piece of music for such Tocal and accompanying parts as those of the example 
from Haydn, or to construct a composition for four men's voices alone, inasmuch 
as it is not feasible to keep the two lowest voices always at the distance of an 
octave or more apart. Indeed, it must be maintained, e. g, that the chord 



^ 



sounds ill, — a fact which the ear itself contradicts. 

Music-teachers, however, go even still farther than this, and teach that the 
second lowest tone* may approach no nearer than to within a fifth of the third 
lowest tonet, but that the higher tones may come nearer one another, &c. } 

Now who does not here feel, at the very first glance, that such rules of the 
art put on us the fetters of pedantry ? That these rules are, moreover, unneces- 
sary and consequently incorrect, is every day shown by the works of our best 
composers, and, among the rest, even by the example above quoted from Haydn. 



§69. 



It is a second rule, that the tones must not be far from each other ^ that 
there must not be too wide a space left vacant between them, because tones 
which are too fiu: apart do not hold a sufficient degree of relationship to each 
other, and do not duly blend into one whole ; as, e, g, in fig. 92, o and/?. 



(Fig- 92, o.). 
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There is a peculiar case in which a part should not be removed farther than 
a third from the part next above it ; namely, when the two upper tones, in one 



* «. e. the lowest tone but one. — Tr. 
t i. e. the lowest tone but two. — ^Te. 
I Kimberger, ** Kunst des reinen Satzes,*' page 144 et seq. 
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or more chords consisting of three tones, stand a fourth apart ; as^ e, g, in %. 
93, t. 



f'?iV ' ^'- i'i ij ll] 



i 
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The same succession of chords, in such a position as that exhibited by fig. 
93, k and /, 

(Fig. 93,/.) 



(Fig.ga,/.) I I J I I 
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is &r less agreeable in sound, even if not positively faulty. 

This last remark, compared with what was said in the foregoing section 
(§ 68), shows that such passages cannot well be brought into very low positions ; 
because, in order not to remove the two upper parts too far from the base notes, 
two or three low tones must be brought too near each other. 
Fig. 93, m and n. 



(Fig. 93, m.) 



(n.) 



I 



I 



Here, moreover, compare the doctrine of the peculiar properties of compo- 
sition in many parts, and of that in few parts. 



(B.) Doubling. 
§ 70. 

In like manner as several harmonic combinations have been heretofore 
treated as belonging to one and the same species of harmony, in case they were 
composed of the same tones, though in different positions ; so we vdU do the same 
thing agdn in relation to those chords in which likewise the same tones occur, 

though one of them b doubled: as, e. ^. [C c e g], C G e g], [E c g c], &c. 
In the chord of if, in fig. 94, t, on next page : 
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(Fig. 94,.-.) (A.) 
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the fundamental tone is doubled ; in fig. 94, k, above, the third is doubled ; and 
in fig. 94^ I, 
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the fifth is doubled ; in fig. 94, m, all the three intervals of the three-fold har- 
mony are doubled. In fig. 94, n, all the four intervals of the four-fold harmony 
are even repeatedly doubled. In fig. 94, t, the base tone of the first chord is 

doubled in the octave c, then the fourth of the base tone, then its sixth^ then 
again the base tone, and finally again the fourth of the base tone. In fig. 94^ k, 
the 3* of the base tone is first doubled, then its 6*, after this the 8, &c. In fig. 
94, /, first the 5- is doubled, then the -3,— the 8,— the 6*,— the -3, and the -5*. 
In fig. 94, m, first the 3», the 5«, and the 8 of the base tone, are doubled ; then 
the 8, "3, and '6, &c. In fig. 94, o, where two parts come into unison on the 
tone'c, we may denominate this tone doubled in unison. 

It will readily be observed that doublings must occur with special firequency 
in compositions of many parts ; but less frequently in compositions of few parts. 
(Compare § 28.) 

We may, moreover, according as the circumstances of position, conduct of 
parts, &c. require it, at one time double this and at another time that interval of 
this or that chord. In this c&se, however, regard must be had to two things. 
In the first places other things being equal, we for the most part double the 
fundamental tone or its fifth, rather than its third or its seventh ; because tiie 
two latter^ even when but singly taken, have in them, each in its peculiar way, 
something that renders them particularly conspicuous above the other intervals. 
In the second place y certain doublings easily occasion feulty parallel progres- 
sions (§ 46) ; but of this subject we cannot treat until we come to the doctrine 
to jvrhich it appropriately belongs (§ 558). 

* This is an error of the original. There is no instance of the mmor 5th ['5] being 
doubled,mfig. 94,/.— Ed. 
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REMARK. 

In the books of instruction generally, there is no end of the rules which are framed 
to show which interval in this or that chord may or must be doubled. It is prescribed 
in the case of each individual chord, and indeed in that of every inversion of each chord, 
what interval therein can be doubled, — ^which first, which after this, and which not at 
all ; and all these individual precepts, together with an equal number of exceptions, 
showing where such doubling may again be allowed, one is obliged to carry in his 
memory ! 

Now all this, in my opinion, is worse than nothing ; and I must beg those who may 
have been at pains to learn it from books, to forget it again as soon as possible. 

There is no interval which cannot be doubled on account of its being this or that 
interval of this or that harmony ^ or on account of its being a particular number of degrees 
from the base tone. Thus, e.g, it is laid down as a rule, that dissonances and subsemi' 
tones must not be doubled. The rule is pretty true indeed, but not on the ground that 
these intervals are dissonances or subsemitones, but because the doubling of such inter- 
vals, though in itself free from fault, leads to forbidden octaves. If these can be avoided 
in the case, then the doubling is not disallowed and the prohibition is useless, and the 
rule consequently is false. See, e. g, fig. 95, below. 
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Such doublings are dangeroust only so far as they lead to a violation of the rules for 
the conduct of parts. The due administration of warning on this point, therefore, is 
appropriate to the doctrine of the conduct of parts, but not to the present connection, 
where even it could not be understood. 
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(C.) Omission, 

§ 71. 

An harmonic combination in which some, but not all, the elements of a 
particular harmony are contained, may be regarded as a variation or transform- 
ation of the harmony ; as, e. g. tig. 96, i, 

(Fig. 96, i.) (*.)(/.) (m.) («.) (o.) 
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may be considered as a harmony of C with the omission of the fifth, — fig. 96, 
/, m, n, above, as a harmony of lB7in which, first, the fundamental fifth, a, is 
omitted, then the fundamental tone itself, and finally the fundam^tal third, f% 



§ 72. 

It is easy to see that such harmonic combinations of only a few elements, 
or, in other words, that harmonies with the omission of one or more intervals, 
must occur with special frequency in composition with few parts. In two-part 
composition, no harmony, and, in three-part composition, no four-fold chord at 
least, can be simultaneously struck without omissions. (Compare § 28, and 
what follows.) 

It will be readily observed farther, that an harmonic combination consisting 
only of so few intervals, or in general a harmony in which one or more intervals 
are omitted, is always equivocaL Thus, e, g, a principal four-fold chord with 
the fundamental tone omitted, appears exactly like a diminished three-fold chord. 
(See fig. 96, m, above.) Even a combination of only two tones, as, e. g. [A c], 
may be regarded either as Jp with the omission of the fundamental note, as A or 
**& with the fifth omitted, as Jp^ or Jp7 with the omission of the fundamental 
note and the seventh, as A ^ or ""fl^ with the omission of the fifth and seventh, 
as I|7 or ID^ ^th the omission of the fundamental tone and the third, &c. 
(Compare § 63 ^w-.) 



§73. 



The books of instruction are as poor upon the question, what interval in this 
or that chord may be left out, as they are rich on the subject of doubling the 
intervals. On the former topic they really say nothing at all. 

* No reference occurs, in the original, to the chords under k and o. In the former, 
there is no omission *, in the latter, the fundamental fifth is omitted. — ^Ed. 
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Omissions are, in general, regulated by the following rules : 
It is not well, in the three-fold harmony^ to employ the fundamental tone and 
the fifth without the third ; at least, it always sounds vacant, meager, and some- 
what strange (fig. 97, t, below), especially when the proper fifth lies lower than 
the fundamental note, as in fig. 97, k. (Compare § 10.) 

(Fig. 97, i.) (k.) (I.) (m.) 
. — ■* * 

^^ 

The omission of the fundamental third, however, even on the ground of the 
singularity and strangeness involved in such omission, has sometimes a parti- 
cularly pungent effect ; as, e, g, in the finale of a well-known violin quartett of 
Haydn, fig. 98, 



m. 



Vio. 2da 
Viola. 



Vio-primo. 



HATDN. 




and in a four-part song of the same composer, fig. 99 : 
(Fig. 99.) 



wun - der - ba • re hatdn. 

I I i I i 



^h ul i I ^}- i 



w 



wnn ' der • ha • re Har 



niel 



It is worthy of remark, that if the third and fifth are both omitted, as, e. g. 
in fig. 100, t. 



(Fig. 100, i.) 



^ 



(J.) 



% 



i 



« % 



(Sr ® 



the sound is far less meager and vacant, than when the fundamental tone and 
the fifth are heard without the third, as in fig. 100, k, above. 



* Ilie examples I and tti, to which again no reference is made in the original, are 
pretty similar to those oft and ^, the third being still omitted : at /, the ftmdamental note 
is doubled ; and at m, the proper fifth is doubled. — ^£d. 
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§74. 

There is a particular case in which the fundamental tone and the fifth of the 
three-fold chord may with propriety he heard without the third, and that too 
without sounding very vacant : it is, namely, the case of the three-fold harmony 
on the dominant [the fifth] of the key ; as, e,g. fig 101, i. 




% % 






^^^ 



This case cannot here, however, where the ideas of keys and of the dominant 
have Dot yet heen communicated, he explained ; we shall recor to the suhject 
hereafter. Meanwhile it will readUy he ohserved that such omission is less 
desirable in cases where the proper fifth lies lower than the fundamental tone ; 
as in fig. 101, k, ahove. 

The remark holds good in application to cases where the fundamental tone 
lies lower than the fifiih, while yet the octave of the fundamental tone lies ahove 
the fifth. Indeed, the effect in this latter case is even still more foreign and 
strange : fig. 101, /, ahove. 



§ 75. 



In other cases, as a general rule, every interval of every harmony may he 
omitted ; only it is of course understood, that if, for any reason, the equivocal- 
ness arising from the omission of an interval is to he avoided, then that interval 
hy whose omission the equivocalness would he produced must not he omitted. 

It is self-evident, moreover, that an interval of a harmony must not he 
omitted unnecessarily, in order, perhaps equally without necessity, to douhle 
another. A harmony which is defective in any interval, always sounds more 
vacant than a complete one ; and hence it should he a rule to take every har- 
mony complete, so long as circumstances do not render an omission necessary. 
Compare, moreover, § 349. 



(D.) Tones foreign to the Harmony. 
§ 76. 

The harmonic comhinations which we have hitherto explained as trans- 
formations of the fundamental harmonies, always consisted of the same tones as 
the latter. Harmonic combinations of tones, however, fi-equently occur in music, 
which [tones] are found thus combined in none of the fundamental hannonies 
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above enumerated, and among which consequently there is always at least one 
tone which does not belong to the fundamental harmony — a tone foreign to the 
harmony. 

Now if we inquire how such an intertwining of a tone foreign to the harmony 
takes place, we find it may happen in various ways. These different ways 
cannot here indeed be fiilly exhibited, inasmuch as the fundamental principles 
according to which they occur are not yet all made known ; we will exhibit a 
few cases, however, by way of anticipation. 



(10 

INDEPENDENT NINTHS. 

§ 77. 

In relation to the above-mentioned subject, it is first of all worthy of remark, 
that in many cases one additional element may be added to a harmony, without 
anything farther. 

This is the case with two species of chords, namely, with the principal four- 
fold chord, and with the four-fold chord with minor fifth. We shall here first 
speak of the former. 

This harmony often appears, namely, enriched with a minor or major ninth, 
in addition to its fundamental tone, its third, and its fifth ; and thus, e, g, to 

the four-fold (Sr^? the tone a or ob is joined, in addition to its appropriate 

intervals \g ~h ^J'], by which means harmonic combinations occur as follow : 

\J t^J^,0T{gTi 11 J ^J,-fig. 102. 



(Fig. 102,.".) {k.) 



jj 






i 



©7 (5 

Such a chord, which, according to the intervals of which it consists, is a third- 
fifth-seventh-ninth chord, is usually called in brief a seventh-ninth chord or the 
chord of the seventh-ninth, and the added interval is called a ninth, because, 
when standing in such positions as those just exhibited, it is situated at the 
distance of nine degrees from thejundamental and base tone ; though, indeed, 
it might with equal propriety be called a second, (Introd. § XXXIII.) The 
appellation ninth, moreover, affords the additional advantage, that such an 
interval contains withal a proper name for this particular ease. (See the place 
above referred to.) In order to give it a still more decided and unequivocal 
designation, and for the sake of distinguishing it from other intervals likewise 
called ninths, we will in particular call this ninth the independent ninth. The 
ground of this appellation will be made known ia the sequel. 
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More examples of snch added ninths may be seen in figs., 103 — 109. 



(Fig. 103.) 



j i. , ,a^ 



i 



^ 



j j. 



t k^ .^> — riL H 






>• ii ' .a. ■a~'~ir~ ' wn^ 



f 



^ 



f 



■a- 



(Fig. 104.) J 



fe^ 



F. Schneider. — Mass. 



^^^^^ 



fim i ^^% ^ 






am 



»=5 



P 



• n 



^ 



S£^ 



^ 



i^ 



b"-|<J^J-^. 



TTT. 






m4^ 



h 



f=^ 



Mozart. — Sonata-Adagio. 







'^»a 



^TfFF 



yg^y 



^^^ 



(Kg. 106.) 




TOL. I. 
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(Fig. 107.) - A- -pv ^ Moart— Sonata. 



M 



I ppp 






F^Frr 



± 






itE. 



»^ 



(Rj. 109.) 



Beethoven. 



^i> MhrrTTT 




^^ 






i 



(Fig. 109.) ^ 



Beethoyen — Mount of Olives. 
cres. 



W^ 



33= 



TO {* ' 



^^ 



-P =^ 



^ '^ Q' L-' 



xz: 



*: 



Jioi 



^ 



£ 



^M^ 



-^ 



-^J- 



/ 



§ 78. 

If now, as is undeniably the fact, these examples, in part, have a very per- 
ceptible harshness of sound, it is, on the other hand, quite remarkable, how soon 
this harshness disappears the moment the fundamental tone is omitted; as is the 
case, e, g, in fig. 110, ^ to ». 



(Fig. 110.) 


(*) 


Q) 


(m.) 


■ t ■ * ^* ■ » 1 


p 






m • 




' ' * ■ >r' ' ■ ' 

$, 1 a ■ * ■ 1 1 


r 
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and fig. Ill, k ton, 
(Fig. 111.) (k.) 



$ 



{1-) 



(m.) 



(«.) 



1 



f=9t^ 



^iH-^f-FT 



HOC 



S?: 



^^ 



'^ 



^^1^ 



S 



jzmz 



where another interval in all cases becomes the base tone instead of the omitted 
fimdamental tone. Fig. 110, i, is, namely, (Q^^ in the first inversion, with 
the omission of the fimdamental tone, and with the addition of the major 
ninth ; in fig. 110, /, the same harmony is found in the second inversion, and 
fig. 110, m, in the third. — In like manner one sees in fig. Ill, above, and in 
figs. 114 and 115, below, the same harmony, with the minor ninth in different 
positionB. 



(Fig. 114, t.) 



(Fig. 114, A.) 






(Fig. 116.) 




l=f=^. 



=«ES: 



jfZZ. 



^ 



§ 79. 



The two harmomc combinations referred to, in fig. 102, t, k, p. 192, differ 
essentially, in the fiuit that the tone a in the former is a mq/ar ninth, whereas 
the tone ab in the latter is a minor ninth. So also in fig. 103, p. 193, we find 
at first major ninths, then minor. 

When and where the addition of the major or minor independent ninth is to 
be applied, cannot be learned till hereafter. It must suffice, in the present 
place, to acquire a more fiill and exact conception of this transformation of a 
chord merely in itself considered. 

In addition to the general remarks hitherto made upon the major and minor 
ninths, taken in the gross, we will now consider each of the two species some- 
what more ^rticularly by itself. 

o2 
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(a.) Major Independent Ninths, 
§ 80. 

In relation to the major independent ninth, it is to be observed, that it sounds 
agreeably only when it lies higher than- the original third ; as is the case in 
the examples of the major independent ninth before quoted. The reverse osnally 
produces the opposite effect; as, e. g. fig. 116, i: 

(Fig. 116, i.) _ 



p 



-Qq.: 



-Q.:^ -Q.: 



:g= 



e ^^s-g^-i-= ^ 



^m. 



^ 



J 



-6^ 



■ O 



t>o ; rjo 



^E|^=^^^ 



~0" 



■cr 



and on this accoant musical composers are accustomed as &r as possible to avoid 
such positions, and to take in their stead rather such portions as the following, 
fig. 116,* ; 



(Fi6.116,*.)(^) 



(m.) 



(n.) 



(o.) 



(P) 




^H 



X2I 



^- 



^ 



1X21 



331 



1X21 



Yet in the places marked with a hand (1^*), in fig. 117, 



(Fig. 117.) 
Flauto 



T-J- 




we find the major ninth c of the harmony ISb^ lying lower than the fimdamental 
third £ But the slight and transient harshness of the position in this instance 
is softened and mitigated, in part by the otherwise firmly flowing melody, and in 
part by the melting, blending sound of the wind instruments. 

The major ninth usually sounds still more smoothly when it is at the same 
time also placed higher than the fimdamental fifth, as may be seen by a com- 
parison of the examples in fig. 116, ^ and /, with those in fig. 116, »»— ^, above. 
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The softest effect of all is realized when it lies entirely above ; as, e, g, in 
fig. 116^ n, o,j)f page 196. (The canse of the less agreeahle sonnd in examples, 
fig. 116, ^ and /, lies in part in the movement of parallel fourths, as will appear 
hereafter in treating the subject of the conduct of parts.) 

It is to be observed, that what has now been said on this subject applies 
only to the ninths here mentioned ^ namely, the independent ninths, and not to 
others which are to be brought into view hereafter. Hence the following passage. 



ICC 



^ 



-^r 



S 



-^- 



JOL. 



JLX. 



zm 



iq: 



1 



is fiu from harshness, notwithstanding the tone a, occurring in the second chord, 
lies lower than the ^/ for, this a is not iu the present case an independent 
ninth, but a suspension, of which it is not here in place to speak. 



§81. 

A four-fold chord with the fundamental tone omitted and a ninth substituted 
for it, it is often pretty difficult to distinguish. The cases most easily recog- 
nized are those of the first inversion, where the base tone is the major third of 
the fundamental tone, and hence the major under-third* of the base tone is the 
fundamental tone. In this way one recognizes, in fig. 116, k, p. 196, the funda- 
mental harmony Hjt'' , and he does this with special ease in fig. 116, n, p. 196, 
where the tones stand above one another by thirds. 

But in case the tones do not lie by thirds above one another, the finding of 
the fundamental harmony is less easy. The less expert can furnish themselves 
a facility by mentally conceiving the intervals to be so transposed as that they 
come to stand above one another by thirds. In order, e, g. to find the funda- 
mental harmony of the chords written in the upper staff in fig. 118, 



(Fig. 118.) 



jH 



^:v U % f t v^ ^ 




1Bb7 



C87 



©87 



»«7 



* The under-third is the third below, the third reckoDed downwards from aoy given 
tone.— Tb. 
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one changes and transposes them until the notes become arranged in thirds, as 
in the lower staff. In this way one comes to have nothing but first inversions 
of principal four-fold chords with major added ninths, and omitted fundamental 
tones arranged in the position of thirds ; consequently the fundamental harmonies 
of these chords are as follow : Kb 7, 9b ^ ffiS^, ffib^, e^'^ , <g)>7^ jQ];?. 



§ 82. 

The reader must have observed long since, that such a chord, considered in 
reference to the tones of which it is composed, is entirely similar to an actual 
four-fold chord with a minor fifth ; and hence every harmonic combination con- 
sisting of such intervals is in itself equivocal. For, a chord consisting of the 

tones [B/a 3] or [rf A fa] or [fb 3 a], as, e.^. - ^^ — | — may be regarded 

equally well as belonging to the fundamental harmony of 0^7^ or to the funda- 
mental harmony (Er^* 

If we regard it as '^h'^ , then the note B is the fundamental tone, c/ is the 
fundamental third, / the fimdamental fifth, and a the fundamental seventh ; but 
if it be regarded as <Sr^ with the fiindamental tone omitted and with the addition 
of the major ninth, then B is the fundamental third, d the fundamental fifth, / 
the fundamental seventh, and a the ninth. (Compare § 100, at A, 2.) 

Though we cannot here fiilly exhibit the means of showing to which of the 
different species above described one is to regard and treat a combination of 
tones that may occur with such an appearance, as belonging, — a matter which 
must be attended to hereafter,*^still, what is here said may meanwhile subserve 
the purpose of calling attention to the perfect external similarity and yet essential 
difference of the two things, and of showing how essentially changed every thing 
becomes, according as such an harmonic combination is regarded in the one or the 
other point of view. 



(b.) Minor Independent Ninths. 

§ 83. 

If the tones of a principal four-fold chord, transformed by the omission of 
the fundamental tone and the addition of a minor ninth, be arranged in thirds 

above one another, as, e. ^. [B d f ab], [git b ^ f], and the like, a chord is produced 
which consists of a base tone, its minor third, minor fifth, and diminished seventh. 
Inasmuch as the minor ninth, in such a chord, stands at the distance of a 
diminished seventh from the proper third, it not unfrequently obtains in musical 
usage the appellation diminished seventh'-chord or chord of the diminished 
seventh. We will willingly adopt this name in our technical language, though 
we must not forget, meanwhile, that what is here called a seventh is not properly 
such (not a fimdamental seventh), but is strictly a minor ninth, which is here 
denominated a seventh, merely on the ground that, being reckoned from the 
base tone onward, it is the seventh tone. 
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§ 84. 

The minor added ninth, especially in case the fundamental tone is omitted, 
often, like the major ninth, renders it difficult for the less expert to recognize 
the fundamental harmony. The method of transposing, however, which was 
recommended in the case of the major ninth, answers a good purpose here also. 
(581.) 

(Rg. 119.) 



€7 »b7 »7 mb7 %1 JUil mi :fl 



§85. 



It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that in such an arrangement of a chord 
hy thirds^ each tone is separated from another by the distance of a minor third ; 
as, e, ^. [B d f ab], or [CJt E G Bb], and the like. And if we proceed farther 

with the combination, as, <?.^. [B d f ab b'd Tab B], or [Cjt E G Bb eft e g bb cjj], 
or [Ejt Gjt B d ejt], &c. still we find only intervals of minor thirds and super- 
fluous seconds. But since, on the piano-forte, minor thirds and superfluous 
seconds are alike in respect to the number of keys, so in all cases two keys lie 
between the neighbouring tones of such combinations, or, in other words, the 
tones of such a combination are every where equally distant from each other 
(t. e, according to our received system of temperament, Introd. § XIX). 

For this reason, such a chord may be regarded in four different points of 
view, according as the keys are named one way or another. If, e.g. the tones 

are named [eft gK b 3], the frindamental harmony is ffiS^. But if we consider 
the key which in the first case was called eS, as being /y the fundamental 
harmony of the chord as it then stands [f gK bB] will be (2^7. jf again we 
conceive ^ to be ob, the fundamental harmony of the combination in this shape 
[f ab b d] becomes ^^ . And, finally, if we take b 9»'So, thus making the com- 
bination [f ab ^ 3], we must regard ISb^ as the fiindamental harmony. 

In this way there arises again a new species of equivocalness in the case of 
these harmonies. Fig. 120 exhibits this in a tabular view. 
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(Fig. 120.) 



I^l^jggl 




^i^ ll ^"!- II !*i. I I 



mi 



r[;5fc~|pg 



(Compare § 100, at B.) 



«7 




86. 



Since, moreover, a four-fold chord, transformed by the addition of a miDor 
ninth, does not admit of being exhibited without adding a chromatic or trans- 
position sign to at least one note (especially in the case of the so-called minor 
keys)^ and since therefore at least one of the tones of which the chord consists 
is always a so-called chromatic tone (Introd. 4 XVII), so in this respect every 
harmony thus formed may be called a chromatic chord — a chromatic harmony. 
(Compare remark on § XVII, No. 11, of Introduction.) 



§ 87. 

The precaution which was given above in reference to the mqfor independent 
ninths, to place them, wherever it is possible, higher than the third of the funda^ 
mental tone, is unnecessary in the case of the minor ninths, fig. 121, t — I; 



(Fig. 121, t.) (A.) 



(I) 

4to- 



(m.) 



(71.) 



(o.) 



(p.) 



i 



N^^e- * i fei^ 



-o- 



^E 



o ■ 



mz 



-^-t-» 



M 



tJ -I 



-Q- -» 



jQ_ 



tec 



«n= 



t^ 



m 



± 



^7 B 

and it is equally unnecessary to take care that they are placed higher than the 
fiindamental fifth, as fig. 121, »», n, and o. Indeed, they may with perfect 
propriety be placed quite the lowest, in the base, as in fig. 121, j?, (The 
latter might in a manner be denominated a fowrth inversion, inasmuch as 
neither the fimdamental tone, nor the original third, nor the fifth, nor the seventh, 
but the ninth is situated in the base.) 
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§ 87 «•• 

If, in like manner as was done in §§ 55**, 63 **, and 63 '«•, we would 
investigate the different distances which occur hetween the elements of a principal 
four-fold chord, transformed hy the addition of a major or a minor ninth, in every 
possible position, both among themselves generally, and in particular between 
the base tones and the other elements, we should here find a far greater multi- 
plicity than was found in the sections above referred to. (We shall recur to 
this subject again in the remark on § 99.) 

Whether to go into a full investigation of this subject, or not, may be sub- 
mitted to the pleasure of the reader. We will here limit ourselves to the two 
following points : 

(A.) WhcU intervals the ninth forms with the other elements of the harmony^ 
and Tice vers& ; 

(B.) What intervals the other elements of the harmony (when they lie 
higher than the ninth) make with the ninth. 

(A.) 
The ninth Jbrms,-^YiBmelj, 

^ A 

the major ninth the minor ninth 

(t.) with the fundamental tone a 2* or 9* , (n.) with the fundamental tone a *2 or " 9, 
(*.) " «' third a • 7, (p.) « " third a ••?, 

(/.) " " fifth a 6% (p.) " " fifth a -6, 

(m.) « '' seventh a 3*; (j.) " " seventh a* 3. 

(B.) 
With the ninth, — ^namely, 

^ ^ , 

with the major ninth, with the minor ninth, 

(r.) the fundamental tone forms a • 7, (v.) the fimdamental tone forms a 7 • , 

(f.) " third " 2% (w.) ** third « 2»«, 

{t.) « fifth " •4. (x.) " fifth •« 4», 

(m.) " seventh" '6; \x.) " seventh" 6«. 

Table (A) shows at one view what interval the ninth forms with the base 
tone in the fundamental position (in i and n), and in the first, second, and 
third inversions {k, /, m, and Oyp, q) ; — table (B) exhibits the distances which 
the other intervals make with the ninth in the fourth inversion. (§ 87). 

We know, moreover, from § 78, that the forms presented in the above tables, 
under the letters t, n, r, and v, sound in a manner harshly, and from § 80 that 
the interval in ^ is less adapted to be used, and that even the position I sounds 
at least more smoothly than that in /. 



§87*«'- 

If, as we did in § 63 ff*^*" in relation to the three and four-fold chords, we 
should go into an examination of the entire number of the different possible 
positions or permutations of the five tones of which a four-fold harmony with 
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the added ninth consists, we should find 120 of them*. Since, however, as it 
has been already remarked, this species of harmony seldom occurs without the 
omission of an interval (that of the fundamental tone, § 78), in which case it 
comes to consist of oulj/bur tones, which admit of only 24 essentially different 
changes (as already computed in connection with the subject of the four-fold 
harmony, § 63), it follows that the large number of 120 different positions has 
but little of practical applicability ; and, moreover, the same &ct is farther shown 
by still another consideration already adverted to ; namely, that, as it respects 
the ma/ar ninth, all those positions in which the major ninth would stand lower 
than the fondamental third, are likewise but very little used. 



§ 88. 



If we go into an examination of the different positions and inversions of the 
chords now under consideration in a manner similar to that in which we, in § 60 
and those that follow, investigated the harmonies there mentioned, we shall find 
as follows: 

(1.) In the first inversion of a principal four-fold chord with the ninth, 
the original major third is the base tone ; the major fundamental fifth becomes 
its minor third ; the principal seventh becomes its minor fifth ; and the major or 
minor ninth becomes its minor or diminished seventh. (The fiindamental tone 
itself, when it is not left out, appears as a minor-sixth.) 

And, vice vers4, the tone which appears, in the first inversion, as the base 
tone, is properly the major third of the fundamental harmony ; the minor third 
of the base tone is the major fundamental fifth ; the minor fifth of the base 
tone is the principal seventh ; the minor or diminished seventh of the base tone 
is the major or minor ninth. (In case the sixth of the base tone accompanies it, 
it [the sixth] is the retained fiindamental tone.) 

If we take a definite chord as an example, say the principal four-fold chord 
CBf^ with a major ninth, the original major third b appears, it is perceived, as 
the base tone, in the first inversion ; the original major fifth d becomes the 
minor third of the base tone ; the principal seventh /^ becomes the • 5 of the 
base tone ; and the major ninth a becomes the * 7 (the fundamental tone ff 
itself, where it is not omitted, appears as •6). 

And, vice vers4, in the first inversion of the said harmony, the base tone b 
is the T; the minor third d of the base tone ia F; the minor fifth y of the 
base tone is s ; the minor seventh a of the base tone is properly the major 
ninth, N, of the fundamental tone. (The minor sixth ^ is the retained funda- 
mental tone B.) 

R 




mi- 

R-#j6- 

T#r 



• 1x2x3x4x6 = 120. 
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Or, if it is preferred to take the four-fold chord ff^ with minor mnth, as an 
example, its major fundamental third pt appears as the base tone, in the first 
inyersion ; the original major fifth b becomes * 3 of the base tone ; the minor 
fundamental seventh d becomes • 5 of the base tone, and the nunor ninth y* 
becomes ••7. (The fundamental tone, whenever retained, appears as •6.) 

And, vice vers^, in the first inversion of said harmony, the base tone ^Jt is 
the T; the minor third b of the base tone is F; the minor fifth d of the base 
tone IB Si and the diminished seventhy* is properly the minor ninth. (The *6, 
e, is the retained fundamental tone.) 

(2.) In tAe second inversion of a principal four-fold chord with a ninth, the 
original major fifth becomes the base tone ; the principal seventh becomes the 
minor third ; the major or minor ninth becomes the major or minor fifth ; and 
the major fundamental third becomes the major sixth. (The fundamental tone 
itself, when it is not omitted, appears as a minor fourth.) 

And^ vice vers^, the tone which appeared, in the second inversion, as the 
base tone, is the major fifth of the fundamental harmony ; the * 3 of the base 
tone is the principal seventh ; the major or minor fifth of the base tone is the 
major or minor ninth ; and the 6 * of the base tone is the T. (In case the *4 
of the base tone appears in connection with it, it is the retained fundamental 
tone.) 

If we take some particular chord as an example, say the principal four-fold 
chord <iBr^ with major ninth, we find that in this second inversion the fifth d 
appears as the base tone ; the principal seventh y* becomes * 3 of the base tone ; 
the ninth a becomes 5*; and the third b becomes 6*. (The fundamental 
toney itself, when not admitted, appears as •4.) 

And, vice vers&, in the second inversion of the above harmony, the base tone 
dis the jF; the minor thirdyof the base tone is the principal seventh ; the 5* a 
is properly the N; and the 6 * Ms the T. (The ^4, ff, is the retained B.) 




Or if we select the four-fold chord ^"^ with minor ninth for our example, 
its fifth, by in its second inversion, appears as the base tone; the principal 
seventh, c/, as * 3 of the base tone ; the minor ninth, y) as • 5 of the base tone ; 
and the third, ytt, as 6 * . (The fundamental tone, e, when retained, appears 
as •4.) 

And, vice versd,, in the second inversion of this harmony, the base tone, b, is 
the ^; the •3, d, of the base tone is the principal seventh; the •S, /, of the 
base tone is properly the minor ninth ; and the 6 •, ^, is the T. (The •4, e, is 
the retained fiindamental tone.) 

(3.) In the third inversion of a principal four-fold chord with a ninth, the 
principal seventh becomes the base tone ; the T becomes the 4* ; the /* becomes 
6*; and the major or minor ninth becomes the 3* or •3. (The fundamental 
tone itself, when it is not left out, appears as 2 • .) 
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Andy yice vers^, the tone which appears, in the third inversion, as the hase 
tone, is the principal seventh ; the 4* of the hase tone ia T; the 6 • of the hase 
tone is F; the 3 - or * 3 of the hase tone is the major or minor ninth. (When- 
ever the 2 • of the hase tone appears, it is the retained fondamental tone.) 

If we take a particular chord as an example, if you please the principal 
four-fold chord <Sr^ with major ninth, in the third inversion, we find that the 
principal seventh, /, appears as the hase tone ; the T, b, becomes 4* of the 
base tone ; the I^, d, becomes 6 • ; and the N, a, becomes 3 * ; (the fundamental 
tone ff itself, when not omitted, appears as 2*.) 

And, vice vers&, in the third inversion of the above harmony, the base tone 
y* is the s ; the 4«, b, is T; the 6-, d, is F; and the 3*, a, is the major ninth. 
(The 2*,^, is the retained JR.) 



• I R^^ av^ 



'-*-4-; F-#-6-: 



Or if we choose for our example the four-fold chord <S^ with minor ninth, 
its principal seventh, d, appears, in the third inversion, as the base tone ; the T, 
ytty as 4* of the base tone ; the i^, i&, as 6 • of the base tone; and the minor 
ninth,/; as •3. (The fundamental tone itself, e, whenever it is retained, 
appears as 2 •.) 

And, vice versd., in the third inversion of this harmony, the base tone, d, is 
the prindpal seventh; the 4% ^JJ, of the base tone is T; the Q%b,vs F; and 
the •3,^ is the minor ninth. (The 2 •, &, is the retained fiindamental tone.) 

(4.) Finally, if the ninth itself lies in the base — a case which may be 
termed a fourth inversion (§ 87), the ninth itself appears as the base tone ; the 
/'becomes the 2» or 2»-; the /'becomes -4 or 4* ; and the « becomes • 6 or 6*. 
(The fundamental tone itself, when not omitted, appears as • 7 or 7-.) 

And, vice vers&, the tone which appears as the base tone in the fourth inver- 
sion, is the major or minor ninth itself, the 2 or 2«« of the base tone is T; 
the -4 or 4« of the base tone is F; the -6 or 6« of the base tone is s, (In case 
the • 7 or 7* of the base tone appears, it is the retained fundamental tone itself.) 

If we take a particular chord as an example, say the principal four-fold 
chord fi^ with major ninth, in the fourth inversion, we find that the major 
ninth, a, appears as the base tone ; the T, b, becomes 2 • of the base tone ; the 
F, d, becomes -4; and the s,/, becomes 6. (The fundamental tone itself, ^, 
if not omitted, appears as • 7.) 

And, vice versA, in the fourth inversion of the said harmony, the base tone, 
a, is the major ninth; the 2% b, is T; the '4, d, is F; and the *6,/, is s. 
(The • 7, ^, is the retained B,) 
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Or if we take for an example the principal fonr-fold chord (B^ with minor 
ninth, the minor ninthly) appears, in this fourth inversion, as the hase tone, the 
Ty ff% as 2 •• of the hase tone ; the /^, i&, as 4- of the hase tone ; and the s, d, 
as 6 • . (The fundamental tone, e, when retained, appears as 7*.) 

And, vice vers&, in the fourth inversion of the ahove harmony, the hase tone, 
f, is the minor ninth ; the 2»*, ^, of the hase tone is T; the 4-, 3, is F; and 
the 6 •, d, is the principal seventh. (The 7 •, ^, is the retained H,) 

As a useful exercise for the purpose of rendering the relations of the ahove 
changes entirely familiar, the less expert might write out in notes all the 
possible principal four-fold chords in all the possible inversions, and give to 
themselves a full and definite account of every note ; as, e. g, 

(1.) The principal four-fold chord fit ^ with major ninth, in the first inversion. 
The base tone e is the original major third ; — g^ the minor third of the base 
tone, is the major fundamental fifth ; — ^, the minor fifth of the base tone, is 
the principal seventh ; — (/, the minor seventh of the base tone, is properly the 
major ninth. 

(2.) The four-fold chord ©^ ^ith minor ninths in the first inversion. The 
hase tone, «, is the original major third, &c. 

(3.) The four-fold chord ®^ with major ninth, in the second inversion. The 
hase tone g is, &c. 

(4.) The four-fold chord ® 7 with minor ninth, in the second inversion. The 
base tone y, &c. 

(5.) The four-fold chord ©^ with major ninth, in the third inversion. The 
base tone bb, &c. 

(6.) The four-fold chord ®7 yfj\^ minor ninth, in the third inversion. The 
base tone Ihy &c. 

(7.) The four-fold chord ® 7 ^eith minor ninth (it is here only that a fourth 
inversion is properly applicable), in the fourth inversion. The base tone, &c. 

f8.) The four-fold chord <^S^ with major ninth, in the first inversion. 

(9.) " " " " with minor ninth, " " " 

(10.) *' " *' " with major ninth, in the second inversion. 

(11.) " " " " with minor ninth, " " « 

&c. &c. 

After this, one may in the same manner again go through the chords he has 
passed over, for the purpose of observing, in the case of each, upon which of two 
difl&rent fundamental harmonies such and such an harmonic combination might 
properly depend. The harmonic combinations, e, g, in fig. 122, w, «, o,jd, q^ and r. 



(Fig. 122,1.) 
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might equally well be of ^ or ffl^ *; we can therefore put under them the defdg- 
nation dt'^ , and under the latter the other designation also ^'f ^ ; and the same 
can be done in the case of all other harmonies of this species. (Compare § 82.) 
In like manner, examples of minor ninths may afterwards be gone through with, 
and both singing and hearing exercises may be connected therewith, as was 
recommended in § 53. 



REMARK. 

It may be well, so far as it can be done without anticipating too much, here to es- 
tablish the view which I have taken under the head of independent nxrUhs, difTering as 
it does from all that others have heretofore taught. 

I mean the ninth which has been treated in the foregoing pages as an independent 
ninth, because it is not confined to the conditions of transient notes and notes of sus- 
pension, — ^is not merely an accessory tone of an harmonic intenral lying next to it, W 
may occur independently of all this. 

It is quite true, indeed, that most ninths admit of being explained according to the 
principles of tones of transition and suspension ; and many theoristst have by this 
means suffered themselves to be led into the error of explaining oZ/ ninths, in general, 
as suspensions. But ninths not unfirequently occur which throughout do not regulate 
themselves according to the laws of transitions and suspensions, but proceed in a manner 
wholly independent of them. It requires but a glance at figs. I03-— 109, pp. 193 and 
194, figs. 112 and 113, below, and fig 117, p. 196, 

(Fig. 112.) T^S; FR sNFn RtTF R 
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Cherubini's 
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Haydn. 



* The examples m, n, o, q, r, the second chord of 5, and <, might certainly be either 
oc7 or ®7 ; but p, and the first chord of 5, together with t, k, and /, as they all contain 
the fundamental tone c, can only be C7. — £d. 
t AX their head is Joh. Pk. Kiamberger^ 
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to be i»nviiiced that the progresuon of these ninths (to say nothing of their free and 
independent entrance into the harmony) does not at all regulate itself according to the 
laws of transitions : (more on this point in the doctrine of the progression of trsnsient 
notes, § 443). The conviction therefore forces itself upon ns, that, in certain cases, 
ninths appear which are independent of those laws ; and it is in these cases that I name 
them independent ninths. 



If, after these suggestions, the view of those seems to be incorrect who would explain 
all the ninths in a mass as suspensions, we must, on the other hand, also examine the 
view of another party* who regard every ninih as an actual harmonic interval, Bnd hence 
consider it a proper fundamenUd harmony, calling it a ninth^chord or a ieventh-ninth- 
chord. (§ 51, Remark.) But this multi}^cation of fundamental harmonies is, in my 
opinion, wholly imnecessary and useless ; for, a principal four-fold chord or seventh 
harmony with an added ninth is in all respects, with the exception of thiv ninth, per- 
fectly like such a chord without this ninth ; it has its situation oi; the same degree of the 
scale, its seventh is subject to the same laws of progression, as if no ninth were presentt 
and so likewise its third, &c. — and such a harmony with a ninth is most naturally followed 
by the three -fold harmony of the fourth degree above, just as is the same harmony without 
a ninth, &c. (all which will be more fully and particularly treated hereafter in its proper 
place). Now, in view of all this, there certainly is more reason to explain a four-fold 
chord with a ninth, merely as a four-fold chord with a ninth, than to give it the stamp 
of a peculiar and distinct fundamental harmony* (§ 326, Remark.) 



Other music-teachers, again, would explain chords of the species [B df a] as actual 
seventh-chords y and accordingly would, e. g. explain the tone h in fig. 116, A— ;>» on 
page 196, as the fundamental note (§ 82). But if, in these examples, we find that the 
chord [B dfa]iB in all particulars like the four-fold chord 0r 7 in the first inversion, it 
certainly is but natural to explain it as such- If we find, namely, that the base tone 
exhibits no tendency whatever to ascend to the fourth or descend to the fifth, as does the 
fundamental tone of a four- fold chord, but most naturally and strongly inclines to proceed 
a single minor degree (or half step) upwards to the tonic note, just as does the third of 
the principal four-fold chord, — ^that, on the other hand, the third of the base tone has 
exactly the same freedom as the fifth of the principal four-fold chord, — ^that the minor 
fifth of the base tone shows a tendency to move in the same manner as if it were the 
principal seventh, and that the seventh of the base tone wears the same character that 
is usual with the major ninth ; — if, finally, we find that the tonic harmony most naturally 
follows this chord, just as it does the four-fold chord : — ^then we have all these conclusive 
reasons for regarding this chord as being that to which in all its particulars it so perfectly 
corresponds, and not as that to which neither its modulatory progression as a whole, nor 
the progression of its individual intervals, will correspond. (More on this subject here- 
after.) 

AH this, moreover, holds good against the view of those who, as, e.g. Vogler, would 
regard also the so-called diminished seventh-chord as a peculiar and distinct fundament 
ial chord ; and hence the base note of the same as the fundamental, its third as the 
fundamental third, &c. All that was just said in relation to the individual intervals, 
applies here also to fig. 121, p. 200 ; and it is perceived also, in relation to harmonic 
succession, that such a chord is always most naturally followed by the three-fold har- 
mony lying next above the base note, while the other four-fold chords require the 
harmony of the fourth above, which [harmony of the fourth above] is entirely foreign 
to the chord [Gti B d f], as may be seen from the following example in J. To get rid 

* Fr- W. Marpurg is at the head of this school. 
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of this inconsistency, and yet at the same time to be able to regard the aforesaid seventh- 
chord as a fundamental one, many would explain the harmonic succession in K, below, 
as good and natural ; 




'SE 



^ 



as, e. g, A. F. C, KoUmany in his New Theory^ Chap, 8, § 12, and in YCx&PracHcal Gtdde 
to Thorough Base, Chap. 4, § 7. — ! — (Compare Remark on § 51.) 



One woid, in conclusion, on the question, why I represent the independent ninths as 
exclusively belonging to only two fundamental harmonies. The reason is simply this : 
I have never observed that in other harmonies a ninth can appear thus independent, 
but in these last always ^merely as an accessory note to an actual harmonic tone, or, as 
it iB usually termed, as a transition or a suspension. This subject also will be more 
particularly treated hereafter in the doctrine of the progression of ninths. (Compare 
Remark on § 326.) 

(2.) 

TRANSFORMATION OF A HARMONY BY A CHROMATIC ELEVATION OR 

DEPRESSION OF AN INTERVAL. 

§ 89. 

In like maimer as, in the transformation of chords which has been treated 
in the preceding sections^ we have seen an interval added to a harmony which 
was foreign to it, so also we not unfrequently find one of its intervals arbitrarily 
raised or lowered hy a chromatic sign. 

One instance of this kind particularly worthy of remark is the arbitrary 
chromatic elevation of the third of the four-fold chord with small fifth. This 
harmony often appears, namely, in certain cases (which however cannot be 
definitely pointed out until hereafter), transformed in such a way, that, instead 
of the minor third appropriate to it, a tone is employed which constitutes the 
major third of the fundamental tone ; as, e. g. in the fundamental harmony <>b^ 

the tone d!i, instead of d. In this way the note 7, appropriate to the fundamental 
harmony ^b^ in fig, 123, t. 



(Fig. 123, t.) (*.) 
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is changed into 3!tt in fig. \^S, k. The same thing occurs in the inversions 

in fig. 123, ly and those that follow, where throughout "dji is arbitrarily used 

instead of 3. 

It might be said that the seoondary four-fold chord "ll'^ assumes in this case 
a trait of the character of the principal four-fold chord IS^, usurping a cha- 
racteristic sign of the same, namely, the major third, 



§ 90. 

The above examples, as they here stand, sound indeed somewhat harshly 
and disagreeably ; but this harshness disappears, if we 

(A.) Zeave out the fundamental tone^ and at the same time 

(B.) Pl€u:e the elevated fundamental third higher than the fundamental 
fifth; fig. 123,/> and 3^, p. 



§91. 

(A.) The omission of the fundamental tone takes place almost uniform* 
ly. Examples of the contrary are found, however, in fig. 124 (from the In- 
troduction to Haydn* s Creation). 



(Fig. 134.) 
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in fig. 125 (from a piano-forte sonata hi £b by Beethoven) ; 

(Fig. 125.) BEETHOVEN. 
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in fig. 126 (firom Weber's Freischutz [Free-archer]), 
(Fig. 126.) Chorus.. 



QOrUS. WEBBB. 
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Cases are less rare in which the fondamental tone is at first stmck, but soon 
quitted again, and exchanged for another interval, namely, for the fundamental 

seventh ; as in fig. 127, at the chord [fi'c ojj].* 
(Fig. 127.) 




^&c. 



In the place of the omitted fiindamental tone, we may, if we please, add the 
minor independent ninths — a combination of tones which very frequently occurs, 
and which is probably very familiar to the reader : fig. 123, r — u, on page 208, 
fig. 128, below, and fig. 129, t, X-, /, fw, on next page. 

(Fig. 128 ) J. HATDN. 
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♦ It will be observed, that the chord here is originally that of [/# ace]^ and, by 
sharpening the third, becomes [/# all c"c]. Thus the fundamental tone here b /il, and 
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(Fig. 129. t.) (*.) 
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This is the second case in which the independent ninth occors, — the case hriefly 
adverted to in } 77. It sounds as softly and smoothly in this case, as the 
fiindamental tone, whose place it supplies, would sound harshly and roughly. 
Indeed, the harshness which would arise from the relation of the fundamental 
tone can be effectually softened only by at least letting the ninth he heard in- 
terchangeably in connection with the fundamental tone, and by thus treating the 
fimdamental as if it were employed only for a little time — a moment, as it were 
— in the place of the ninth : as, e, g, fig. 123, v, p. 208, instead of fig. 123, vf^ 
on the same page. (Compare also fig. 129,/? — u, above.) 

(B.) A chord of the species here under consideration always sounds far 
more agreeably when its elevated third is situated higher than its fundamental 
Jifth, or, in other words, when these two tones form with one another the interval 
of a supei'Jhums ^th, and not that of a diminished third; this will appear 
from a comparison of the examples in figs. 123, o and r, with those of the same 
H'P>97 ^y /, on page 208. 

Hence it foUows, that such a harmony in the first inversion (as in fig. 123, 
r, p. 208) can never sound very well,, or, in other words, that this species of 

the fandamental seventh is 7, or — an octave lower— e. Hence it is seen how the 
example applies in illostrating the rule: the/lt^the fandamental tone-^is struck at the 
commencement of the chord, but, being only an etyA/A-note, it continues but half as long 

as the other tones of the chord — c^and all, the latter being quarter-notes, and is then fol- 
lowed by e*-the fundamental seventh. — ^Tb. 

r 2 
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transformation does not apply well to the first inversion of the four-fold chord ; 
becanse, in the first inversion, the original third always lies the lowest. In fig. 
130, however, 

(Fig. 130, ,-.) 
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we find a position of this kind in ^, in the chord [ctT^ p]y as also in fig. 131, 
helow, in the second measure, probably with a view to render the expression of 
^'ffCTne" especially sorrowful. 

Andanie. (Fig. 131.) 



We frequently find an harmonic combination on paper, so to speak, which 
appears as if it involved a diminished third, while the impression made upon 
the ear is entirely different from this. Thus, e. g, in the second measure of 
fig. 132, 

(Fig. 132.) VOGLEB. 
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the tones [e/Ji g] form, to the eye, a diminished third ; but the ear (as we shall 
leani hereafter) perceives the tone which is written as eg, not as ejt, but as/, 
and therefore the chord does not sound harshly, as it must necessarily do in case 

it impressed itself on the ear as [^ ?^ i5]. 

The elevation of the third most frequently occurs in the position of the 
second inversion, and this position of such a chord most commonly bears the 
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name of superfluous stxth-chord, or chord of the super^uous sixih, because the 
elevated third which it contains makes a superfluous sixth with the base tone. 
Fig. 123, m,p, s, on page 208. It usually appears, moreover, with the funda- 
mental tone omitted, as in fig. 123, jt?, on page 208 ; or with the ninth substituted 
for the fundamental, as in fig. 123, s ; rarely with the fundamental tone retained^ 
as in fig. 123, m ; and still more rarely without the seventh, as in fig. 123, a?. 
In fig. 133, 

Di-esi-rse, di-esil--la! 

(Fig- ^^ -f. i». :p -» j* > J I I 



^ r r ' ^^>^L^^- ^ I> L ~ =^ f=f=f 
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I have attempted to exhibit a chord of this kind, with the omission of both 
the fiindamental tone and of the ninth, and also of the seventh, and in such a 
form, that, in the silence of all other instruments, the kettle drum only gives 
the base tone (the fundamental fifth), while the voices alone give the super- 
fluous sixth of the base tone. (Compare fig. 235, at the end of this volume.) 

The third inversion of the harmony in question is but little used, though it 
is not devoid of goodness of sound, as may be seen firom the examples in fig. 
123, q, and /, p. 208, and fig. 129, m, p. 211. 

The fourth inversion (§ 87) is little used, and little fit to be used. Fig. 
123, V, p. 208. 



§ 92. 

It not nnfirequently proves to be difficult to the less expert to distinguish this 
species of harmony. As a facility in this case, it may be observed, that, among 
the notes of which such a harmony consists, there are always two which form 
with each other the interval of a superfluous sixth, or of a diminished third : in 
fig. 123, e. g, on page 208, we every where find either f—di, or dfi—f. The 
upper note of the superfluous sixth, or the lower note of the diminished third, 
is always the elevated third of the fundamental note ; and hence the fundamental 

harmony of the above example is *»l|7. In like manner, we find, in fig. 124, p. 

— I 
209, the superfluous sixth -4b— ;/Jj, which accordingly indicates the fiindamental 
harmony *»6^ ; and in the same manner, we recognize^ in fig. 125, p. 209, the 
fiindamenUl harmony »g7 j m fig. 126, p. 210, "^V \ in fig. 127, p. 210, ofj? ; 
in fig. 128, p. 210, «>ft7^ &c. 



§ 93. 

Since, moreover, such chords as those which have been described do not 
admit of being represented in our system of notes without the prefixing of a 
chromatic sign to at least one note, so every chord of this species, in like manner 
as the chord of the diminished seventh (§ 86), may be called a chromatic chord, 
(Introd. § XVII, Remark, No. 11.) 
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§ 94. 

In like manner as, in the chords hitherto treated, the minor fundamental 
third of a four-fold chord with a minor fifth was arbitrarily transformed into a 
major third, we may at least conceive to ourselves the fifth of a principal four- 
fold chord to be arbitrarily lowered ; as, e, g. the major fifth /It transformed into 
a minor fifth /, in the harmony IS 7, in which case the harmony \B dif6,a[ 
appears as being changed to \B dfifa\ \ e. g. fig. 134, below : 



(Fig. 134.) 



^ , g . %- i s . *g- i B . «g-- 






One perceives at the first glance, that in such a case exactly the same 
harmonic combination occurs as is produced by an arbitrary elevation of the 
third of the harmony o||7, and that accordingly the chords above referred to in 
figs. 123 — 133, on pages 208 — 213, all admit of being regarded as principal 
four-fold chords transformed. 

Consequently such an harmonic combination as the following, e, g. 



is equivocal, in the circumstance that it may be explained in two different ways ; 
namely, either as depending upon the fundamental harmony ^^^ with an elevated 
third, or as depending upon the harmony (f ^ with a depressed fifth. (Compare 
§ 100, at A, 3.) 

We shaU fmd, in the sequel, particularly in the doctrine of transition, that 
harmonic combinations of the species treated in this section admit of being 
explained in still another way, by often reducing themselves to mere transitions. 



§ 95. 



It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that such chords as those in fig. 123, 
p—u, on page 208, have, when regarded according to the distances of the 
keys of a pianoforte, a perfect resemblance to other four-fold chords which are 
entirely diverse. Compare fig. J with K. 






(K-)^ 



The difference consists, in a manner, only in name : one sounds like the other 
(and particularly so according to our received system of temperament — ^Introd. 
§ XIX.) Hence arises again a new equivocalness. (Compare § 100, B.) 
Here too, exercises of the kind proposed in § 88 cannot fail to be usefiil. 
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REMARK. 

I must here add some &rther remarks upon the mode of representation* which I have 
adopted from § 89 onward to the present place, for the purpose of showing that it is both 
more simple and more natural than that found in our theories heretofore, and also that it 
presents a greater variety of aspects, and is consequently more rich and fruiiful in ex- 
planation. 

That it is more si^le, is sufficiently shown by a single consideration. While, accoid- 
ing to my mode of representation, the foUowing four different harmonic combinations 

F - f 

(1)^ (2) a (3)1 (4) a 

3tl m ^8 ^» 

F F F F 

all admit of being derived from one and the same fundamental harmony, which is already 
knoum, namely, either from the harmony "b^ with an elevated third, or from the principal 
four-fold chord 307 with a depressed fifth; our music-teacbers heretofore, on the contrary, 
conceived themselves obliged to invent four peculiar and distinct fundamental chords for 
the explanation of these four harmonic combinations, namely : (1) a so-called major- 
diminished, (2) a doubly diminished three-fold chord, (3) and (4) two seventh-harmo- 
nies of a similar species : 

a c 

(I) f (II) a (III) f (IV) a 

dll f dH f 

B DH B Dll 

and, accordingly, the chord which is designated by a figure (1), above, is here explained 
as a second inversion of the fundamental harmony (I) ; figure (2) as the first inversion 
of the fundamental harmony (EI) ; figure (3) as the second inversion of the fundamental 
harmony (III) ; and figure (4) as the first inversion of (IV). Now on the question, 
which of the two offers the advantages of the greater simplicity, no one can be at a loss 
to decide. (Compare the remark on § 51.) 

So also does my mode of explanation show itself, with equal clearness, to be more in 
cortformity with the nature of Vie thing than the old method, and that too in many parti- 
culars. 

In the first place, it sounds rather strangely to hear the term fupudajnental harmony 
predicated of combinations of tones which are not found associated together in the scale 
of any one key whatever; as [F d# b], [F dtl a], [F dft a b], and [F dd a c]. 

In the second place, these fundamental harmonies, and especially that in No. IV, if 
they were to be recognixed as such, would depart, in respect to harmonic succession, 
from the nature of all other harmonies: for, in supposing the fundamental harmony 
No. lY to form the basis of the chord No. 4, and the tone DiH to be the fundamental 
tone, we are opposed by all the inconsistencies and absurdities which we have censured 
above in respect to other pretended frmdamental harmonies (in the remark on § 88); 
while, on the contrary, as soon as all four combinations are regarded as depending 
upon 0&7 or V, it becomes perfectiy natural that they all require the three-fold chord 
of e. 

* This mode of representation, which coincides in part with Kirnberger^s, in his Wahren 
Grtmdsatxef ^c- § 15, was first proposed and employed by me in the first volume of this 
Theory, which appeared in the year 1817, pp. 130 and 177, and in the third volume, p. 
215, and may be considered as received ever since that time ; it has at least been adopted 
by the modern writers, though without naming me in the case. 
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And if, thirdly, the progreBsion of the individual intervals of these combiDations is 
taken into the account, and it is found that every thing agrees to the fact, as, according 
to this latter view, it certainly must, that in all the combinations of Nos. 2 to 4, above, 
the tone a inclines to proceed exactly according to the laws for the progression of 
sevenths, while the tone F, in each instance, demeans itself as a minor ninth, &c. — 
if this also be taken into the account, certainly every doubt must be dispelled. 

Finally, as to the affirmation made in the commencement of this remark, that my 
mode of representing the chords in question has more variety of aspect, and is therefore 
more rich and fruitful in explanation, I must refer, in part, to § 94, above, and in part 
and indeed chiefly to developments which will hereafter be made in the oouise of this 
work C§§ 401—406). 

The fiu:t, moreover, that this whole species of transformation admits of being 
explained as consisting of mere transition notes, will be mentioned farther on (§ 406). 

t have entirely omittcl to mention, moreover, in the foregoing paragraphs,;,the fact 
that theorists* explain the use of the chords here under consideration, and^especially 
that of the chord of the superfluous sixth, in the so-called strict mode of voting, and 
particula'-ly in the church style, as disallowed. I might easily dispatch this subject 
at once, by referring to passages hitherto quoted from the classic musical composers. 
J Haydn, e, g. in his soul-stirring " Salve Regina^^ (which is, perhaps, more truly 
of the church ^music character than any of his other church pieces), after a prelude 
of ten measures, commences the voice parts in a free manner with the chord of the 
superfluous sixth, fig. 128, p. 210; and surely no one will be profane and base enough 
to censure this angelic song ! I might satisfy myself with simply referring to this and to 
many other like authorities. Since, however, the expressions allowed and forbidden 
in this or that style meet Us at every glance mto the theoretical books hitherto pub- 
lished, I will here take occasion to explain myself once for all on this subject. In the 
first place, then, as it respects the distinction between strict and free style, I will here 
only confess beforehand (what I propose hereafter more fully to develope in its proper 
place, namely, in connection with the subject of Aesthetics) that I think but little of 
this whole distinction, and least of all of those technical theories which say : '* this or 
that is forbidden in the strict style, but is allowed in the free.*' Whatever sounds posi- 
tively ill, theory should forbid every where ; but that which sounds well, can rationally 
be forbidden no-where. Accordingly, if a prohibition is really well foimded, that style 
only is good which avoids what is forbidden ; and every other, which, less scrupulous, 
violates that principle — steps over upon that forbidden ground, is necessarily a &ulty 
style — the so*>called free style, i- e. a style contrary to good rule, and of course a had 
style, or» to say the least, a worse one than the other. 

As it respects, in particular, the secular or profane, and the church or sacred style, 
I have very much too high an opinion of the latter to regard it as essentially dependent 
upon such technical prohibitions. Woe to the dignity of the church style, if its dis* 
tinction from the profane is to be sought in its being prohibited the use of this or that 
technical material ! What would a sensible painter say, if a theorist were to teach him, 
that in painting a spiritual picture he must use no red, no green, and no fire colour,— 
or that he must allow no two lines to occur in the picture which would form with each 
other an angle of so and so many degrees ? ! Perhaps, indeed, in some cases he will not 
see fit, in a picture of the child in the manger, to blend the purple colour in the harmony 
of shadings ; but, suppose he does not use it in this particular case, will he for this reason 
be guilty of so gross an impropriety as to condemn its use in general for a religious 



• e. g. Marputg, in his Generalb. II. 2. Abschn. 2 & 3. Absatz, p. 125, Art 5, 
§2,&c. 
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picture? and thus, of course, even in a glorification? or a sharp angle in a eruciflxion or 
scourging ? (Upon the essential nature of the church style, compare moreover my 
treatise in the third volume of the periodical CacUiat 5th year, 1826, page 173.) 

Finally, something requires to be said in relation to the fact, that many theorists forbid 
chords of the species now raider consideration, in certain positions, which I have not 
myself, in the foregoing paragraphs, forbidden. Thus, e. g. Marpurg*, and after him 
Henry Christian Kochf, teaches that the so-called doubly diminished three-fold chord 

[dji f a] in the fourth-sixth positionit, thus, e. g. [A f ?)),], is not in practice [*' in der 
praxi '*] to be used. — ^This again is very incorrect, as is shown even by fig. 123, g, 
p. 210, to say nothing of other proof. It is true, indeed, that in the position above- 
named [A dll f] this chord sounds harshly; but this is not due to the so* called sizth- 
Iburth position, but to the diminished third [dJt f] already considered in § 91, (B). 

With equal inaccuracy Kochi teaches that the (proposed) seventh harmony (Dtt F 
A c] is to be used only in the first inversion [F a c dfi]. According to this, the example 
[ A c f dtt] would be unusaUe ! fig. 123, t, p. 210 ; while at the same time it is only such 
positions as [A c dJt f ] that sound harshly, and these on the ground of their diminished 
third. 

It is here very clearly seen how the inventors of the above-mentioned prohibition 
of the foorth-sixth and the third-fourth-sixth position allow themselves to be deceived 
by one-sided and partial views ! They unquestionably had in their eye, at the time of 
writing, those very combinations in which diminished thirds happen to occur; and, 
without observing that the badness of sound in this particular case arose firom the dimin- 
ished third, and instead of forbidding simply this, they were short-sighted enough to 
look for the cause of the imperfection of sound in the fourth-sixth or third-fourth position 
in the gross, and inconsiderate enough to proclaim the immature result of such a partial, 
limited observation, as a universal prohibitory law ! 

Thus the teachers of the art (I do not say all this merely on the ground of the case 
before us, which is really one of very little importance, but as a general remark once 
for all, because our books of instruction in the art teem with prohibitions and direc- 
tions of a like stamp, as an ordinary and general fiict !) — ^have, by an unadvised stamping 
of partially true but yet essentially misconceived observations, proposed as general rules, 
loaded the doctrines of the art by degrees with an unfortunate mass of groundless 
prohibitions, which, as needless fetters, can only injure the art without benefitting it, 
and which we may in a thousand cases freely violate without in the least offending 
the ear. This &ct is the more striking, inasmuch as these teachers, and particularly 

KochWf treat such chords as [f a b dS], and so alsolT the chords [DIt f a], [Dll f a c], and 

[Fab <I8], &c. which sound very harshly even to one with the most indifferent ear 
(}§ 90, 91), as usable chords and omit to make the slightest mention of their harshness ; — 
a fiict which at least proves that the above-mentioned firuitfulness of these law-giving 
masters in prohibitions is not the result of a particularly delicate ear. 

It is not due, therefore, to greater strictness on their side and less scrupulousness on 
mine, that I do not forbid much that is found forbidden in the books of the art now 
extant. The above example, which is by no means the only one to be noticed, affords 
a positive proof to the contrary. But it is true that I do not prohibit to the flower- 

* In his Generalbass, I. Theil, I. Abschn. 3. Absatz, § 27, page 44, No. 2. 

t In his Anl. x. Compos. 1 Bd. page 79. 

X i. e. \n the second inversion — ^Tb. 

§ Page 97. 

I In the place above referred to, page 97- 

H In his Handbuche heim Siudium der Harmonie, pages 264,266 and 268. 
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gardener a whole species of flowers, because in a particular case I happened to discover 
a wasp in a single one. It certainly is the better course to remove the wasps and let the 
flowers stand, rather than uproot the latter and yet leave the same vermin to prey at 
their leisure upon other flowers. 

In general — ^for I now speak at once both of great and of little sirictnessf^ihe 
present Theory will be found neither more free nor yet more strict than every other, but 
just as strict and just as free as any other. I shall call attention to every harshness 
which other writers have left unnoticed, and others again I shall unconditionally forbid. 
How many or how few harsh or smooth combinations of tones are to be made use oft for 
this or that object of art, is a question which it is not the province of technics to deter- 
mine ; its decision belongs rather to a correct musical feeling, and to the most advanced 
departments of aesthetics. 



§ 95 **• 

If we were to investigate, in like manner as we did in §§ 51 **• , 55 *** , 63 "• , 
63*^ and 87*'', the different distances of tones which occur between the ele- 
ments of an harmonic combination of the species now under consideration in 
every possible position, we should find nmnberless new varieties both of the 
different elements of such harmonic combinations, considered in relation to one 
another in general, and of each tone of the same, taken in reference to the base 
tone, according as this or that tone is placed in the base. (We shall again refer 
to this variety in the remark on § 99 ; which, however, cannot be actually em- 
ployed in its Jull extent, for reasons which were stated in relation to certain 
positions in §91.) 

§ 95^' 

If, as was done in §§ 63 9«^>^ and 87 ^, in relation to the harmonies there 
mentioned, we inquire fully into the number of the different possible positions 
of the tones of which the species of harmonic combinations of tones here under 
review consist, we should find their entire number to be 120, as it was in § 87 '«' ; 
but many of these, as already observed, are not practicably usable ; because, on 
the one hand, the fimdamental is here also for the most part omitted, and, on the 
other, all those positions in which the fimdamental fifth would come to stand 
higher than the third, are little used. (§ 91.) 



(3.) 

TRANSITION. 
§96. 

One method of introducmg tones into a harmony which are entirely foreign 

to it a method of very extensive application, — is that which we denominate 

transition. 

This species of transformation cannot here, indeed, be fully treated ; yet, 
we will acquaint ourselves with some of its leading features^ by way of antici- 
pation. 
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Transition depends essentially upon the drcamstanoe, that a part, before 
giving a particular tone tKat belongs to a fundamental harmony, may first give 
the next higher or lower tone ; and since, in doing this, the part as it -werepasses 
over the latter on its way to the proper harmonic tone, so this previously struck 
tone is for this reason called a transition tone*^ or simply a transition, and some- 
times also a fore-note ot previously struck note, because it is struck in advance 
of its principal tone — the tone to which it leads. If, e, g, in fig. 135, «, 
(Fig. 135,1.) (A.) 



SE 



R ^ T T ^ R 



1 



^ 



the base part moves firom the fundamental tone c, over the tone (/—a tone foreign 
to the harmony, to the third e ; and if by this means the tonos \d'g~c'e\ sound 
together at the second quarter note, still this combination, notwithstanding the 
transient or transition tone d, here associated with it, may be regarded as de- 
pending upon the fundamental harmony ^, 
In like manner, in fig. 136, 

(Fig. 136.) 



p^*f^^t 



^^ 



331 



331 



where, in the upper part, the transition tone J% stands before g, and, in the 

second part, the transition tone i\ stands before e7 the combination \p g ^ fi^ 
is to be recognized as the three-fuld chord <|^, merely transformed or modified by 
fore-notes. 



§ 97. 



For the pnrpose of distinctly marking a tone as a transition tone, in the 
examples which we use, we will place either over or under the note a diagonal 
stroke (^ or ^ ; and to distinguish a fore*note or transition note from below , 
we will use a stroke directed upwards (^ ; while, to designate a fore-note from 
above y we will employ a stroke directed downwards (^. Accordingly, in fig. 
135, t, above, an upward stroke stands over d; while in fig. 135, k, a 
downward stroke is employed. 

* The word ** transUton'*'^ is compounded of the Latin preposition **1rans,^* aver, 
and the verb *' «o/' to go, and hence means literally a going over, a passing over. — ^Tr. 
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$ 98. 

This species of transfonnation, again^ is a rich source of equtvocainess. For, 
e, g, in fig. 137, 

(Fig. 137.) 



%-fJ3^^^ 



T'r rr ff 



the tone h in the combination \h Fg^, in the first measnre, occurs as a tran- 
sition tone ; and, according to this, the fiindamental harmony would be ®, with 
the transition tone b. Still, this combination might also be regarded as ® 7. In 

like manner, the combination [g eH "^j, in the following measure, admits of 
bemg regarded either as A with the transition tone ^, or as A 7, &c. 

Whether a particular harmonic combination, which, considering the tones of 
which it consists, has precisely the appearance of a chord consisting of proper 
harmonic tones, but which, if we regard one or more of its elements as transition 
tones, shows itself to depend upon an entirely different harmony, — ^is to be ex- 
plained as belonging to the one or the other, must, as we shall find in the sequel, 
be determined, in each particular case that occurs, firom the connection of the 
musical sense. 

A combination of this kind, which has the appearance of a chord consistiDg 
of harmonic tones, without actually being such, t . e. without in fact being such 
to the ear, we will hereafter denominate an apparent chord (§ 389). 

Thus much, in the way of brief hints, and in advance of the general subject, 
as to the manner in which tones foreign to the harmony may occur as tones of 
transition. More hereafter in connection with the doctrine of such transitions 
where it is strictly and fully treated (§ 343). 



(4.) 

OTHEK TONES FOREIGN TO THE HARMONY. 
§ 99. 

Besides the above-mentioned ways, in which tones entirely foreign to a har- 
mony introduce themselves into it, there are also many other ways in whidi the 
same thing is done ; but the discussion of these must likewise be deferred till 
hereafter. (See, on this subject, § 453, and what follows.) 



REMARK. 

The foregoing treatment of the doctrine of the transformation of harmonies, and 
especially that of fhe different distances at which at one time this and at another time 
tbat interval of this or that harmony occurs from this or that other interval of the same 
(§ 55 to), and in particular from the lowest tone— (he base tone (§§ 60, 61, 62, 68, 63«*. 
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63 '^), and particcdarly the doctrine which shows how a tone which standi at such and 
svjch a particular number of degrees from the Ixise tone mAy he at one time this and at 
another time that interval or element of at one time this and at another time thai harmony 
(e. g. the major third of the base tone at one time the actual fundamental third of a 
major three-fold harmony, or of a principal or a piajor four-fold harmony » and at another 
the fondamental fifth of a minor three-fold harmouy or of a secondary four-fold harmony, 
&c. — and again the fundamental seventh of a major four-fold harmony, &c. &c. § 63 <«^) ; 
I say, the foregoing treatment of this doctrine affords us before-hand a means of de- 
termining the question, how much of rationality is exhibited in the fact, that all our 
books of instruction on musical composition hitherto have, from beginning to end, devoted 
themselves to the business of showing how a tone which stands at the distance of such 
and such a number of degrees from the base tone, aB,e*g. the third or the fourth of the 
base tone, the seventh of the base tone, &c may or must he treatedy prepared, resolved^ 
— regarded as a so-called consonance or dissonance, — and how it is to he doubled or not 
doubled, and the like, and the fact that all our theoretical writers hitherto have made the 
entire doctrine of musical composition depend solely and exclusively upon the considera- 
tion of the distance of this or that tone firom the base tone, and, instead of attending to 
the esseniial and fundamental propebties of the different harmonic combinations and 
of each of their elements, they give us rather a troublesome set of mere casuistic pre^ 
scriptions upon the treatment of the intervals of the base tone. 

The very first clear view of the thing, even the first and indeed the most transient 
consideration of the &ct, that the interval (distance) at which a tone occurs from the one 
which happens in a particular instance to lie in the base, is a mere adventitious drcum* 
stance — a matter that has no concern whatever with the frmdamental properties of the 
thing, that does not in the least affect its essential nature, and that, e.g. a tone which 
constitutes the major third of the base tone, may occur in a numberless variety of dif- 
ferent ways (as remarked above), and may be in one case something essentially and en- 
tirely diverse from what it is in this or that other case, &c.^ven the slightest considera- 
tion of this plain matter of fact, must, we should suppose, have dissuaded theorists, even 
in the very first attempt, from making the theory of musical composition thus consist in 
a doctrine devoted to the simple point of showing how the third, the fourth, ^c. is to he 
regarded and treated ; and whoever impartially reflects on the subject must regard it as 
truly astonishing, not indeed that the very first individual who happened to hit upon 
such an idea did not give it up again in the same hour in which he conceived it, but 
that even for centuries the very same unfortunate course has been pursued in all our 
books hitherto written on the subject, and has travelled down with implicit &ith from 
generation to generation even to the present time ! 

As I have already said, even the slightest glance 

(1.) At the changes of distance from the base tone which are brought to view in the 
doctrine of the mere transformations of position, and particularly in that of the inver- 
sions (§ 57, § 60 at the end, §§61, 62, 63, 63 &^, and especially § 63 ^), and at the fact 
that a given tone, as e. y. the third or the fourth of the base tone, may be almost end- 
lessly 78x10113 in its essential character (of which diversity we commenced a computa- 
tion in the above-quoted § 63 '<^, but left uncompleted on account of the excessive mul- 
tiplicity into which it ran, though we found simply, in the case of the major and minor 
third of the base tone, that the former is capable of seven different varieties, and the 
latter of eleven) ; I say, even a transient glance at such a fact shows how very silly an 
undertaking it is, to attempt to make the doctrine of musical composition consist in a 
collection of rules upon the treatment of the third, the fourth, &c. and how impossible 
it is that such a course should lead to the truth. 

This consideration becomes still farther strengthened, if we reflect that other trans- 
formations give. birth to yet a muUUude more of diversities and resemblances; as, e. y. 
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(2.) The transformation of a principal four-fold chord by the addition of a major 
ninth (§ 80), or 

(3.) A minor ninth (§83), on which point I will, merely by way of example, call at- 
tention to the &ct, that in the third inversion of such a harmony [F B d a] or [F B d ab], 
the ninths appear as major or minor thirds of the base tone, and thus the seven and 
eleven possible varieties mentioned above in (1), which pertain simply to the third, ap- 
pear in the present case enhanced by two, namely, from 7 to 8 and from 1 1 to 12, making 
together 20, — to say nothing of the numerous new possible varieties which such a trans- 
formation produces in the case of other intervals (particularly, e. g, in the case of the 
major fourths, by the fact that if, say the minor ninth itself is situated in the base, the 
fundamental fifth appears as the major fourth^ just as does thefvndamentcU tone in the 
second inversion of a diminished three-fold chord, or a four-fold chord with a minor fifth, 
as, e. ^. [F B d] or [F B d a], or as does the fundamental third in the third inversion of 
a principal four-fold chord [F B d g], — ^from which few things it is perceived that the 
major fourth of the base tone may be at one time the fundamental tone of either a dimi* 
nished three-fold chord or of a four-fold chord with a minor fifth, and at another the 
fundamental fifth of a principal four-fold chord, &c.). 

(4.) Again, this already pretty large multiplicity obtains a new augmentation by the 
consideration of the still farther possible varieties which arise, at one time with and at 
another time without the addition of a ninth, in the transformation of the harmony ^ by 
the elevation of its fundamental third, or in the transformation of the harmony ^^ by the 
depression of its fifth (§§ 89 — ^94), and which still ftuther increase the number of twenty 
possible varieties exhibited, by way of example, in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, above, to compute 
all which, even to only a limited extent, would be but a most tedious task, and, consider- 
ing the already sufficiently incomprehensible multiplicity of the possible varieties before 
us, must appear entirely superfluous and unnecessary,— especially inasmuch as, instead 
of such detail, even whole masses — ^whole new classes of yet additional possible varieties 
of character, crowd themselves upon us again from other quarters, when we consider 

(5.) That each species of fundamental harmony may be found on more than one de- 
gree of the key ; as, e» g, a minor three-fold harmony may occur either on the first or the 
fourth degree of the minor scale, and also on the second, third, or sixth degree of the 
major scale (§ 155, at 2 and h) ; that thus, in saying as we. did, e. g, in § 63 <^, that the 
major third of the base tone may be, among other things, the fundamental fifth of a 
three-fold harmony, we said by fiir too little : the " among other things*' is yet fiir from 
being exhausted, and must rather be much extended, as follows : the major third of the 
base tone may, among other things, be the fundamental fifth of a minor three-fold har- 
mony, and that too either a fundamental fifth of a minor three-fold harmony of a minor 
key, or of a major key ; and that too either of the first or the fourth degree of a minor 
key, or of the second, third, or sixth degree of a major key ; and, accordingly, in the 
same ratio, each of all the other varieties hitherto enumerated must again be still farther 
multiplied ! If we bring still farther into the estimate the fact, 

(6.) That, as appears from the doctrine of transitions, tones of transition and other 
tones foreign to the harmony, particularly suspensions, may occur at every distance from 
the base tone, and accordingly every interval, at whatever distance from the base tone, 
may be a transition, accessory or suspension tone to this or that interval of this or that 
fundamental harmpny of this or that degree of this or that major or minor scale, and 
indeed, 

(7.) That the base tone itself may be such a transient or transition tone of any one of 
the above-mentioned species, and that thus aU the intervals reckoned firom the same, at 
once change their numerical names, and, losing all boundaries and limits, pass into a 
perfectly immeasurable ocean of incomprehensibility; — 

If, I say, aU this be considered, it becomes truly unaccountable, how theorists could 
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be blind enough not to see that it was a perfectly preposterous idea to think of giving 
rules which should suit such a boundless diversity of cases, — cases which often have no- 
thing in common with each other, except the mere accidental circumstance that the 
distance of the ootes from the base tone amounts to a third, a fourth, and the like ; while 
in their essential nature they are so entirely diverse, that what is true in one or more of 
these cases, becomes, for that very reason, wholly inappropriate to the rest, and often 
indeed the very opposite of the truth ! Hence, moreover, it seems very strange, that 
they should not have perceived it to be a most extraordinary act of rashness — a rashness 
explainable only on the ground of an extremely partial and limited observation — to pro- 
ceed forthwith to proclaim that which they might perhaps have observed to hold good in 
some half dozen or a dozen of a hundred possible cases, as a general truth and a rule 
holding good for the whole hundred cases, when, in api^cation to aU the other cases of 
the kind, the whole mass of which the gentlemen never once thought to examine, they 
must of coarse necessarily prove totally untrue. Hence the numberless inaccuracies 
and palpable untruths which meet oLe's eye on the slightest examination of that mass of 
rules which has arisen in this mischievous way, — hence the laughable quarrels upon the 
consonance or the dissonance of the fourth, — hence the rule, that all sevenths must be 
resolved downwards, &c. &c. ; — Whence all the unhappy ellipses and catachreses, the in- 
numerable exceptions and licenses, and, in short, all the countless inconsistencies and 
contradictions, of which I have marked only a small number, by way of example, in dif- 
ferent parts of this book, as, e. g. in the remarks on §§ X, 10», 107, 221, 242, 312, 314, 
320, 324. 341, 379, 392, 426, 429, 451, 452, 463, 454, 521, 522, 539, 674, &c. 

The infelicitous idea of founding the doctrine of musical composition upon the inter- 
vals of the base tone seems to me very much like an attempt to establish a theory of the 
knowledge of mankind upon the consideration, whether a man's name begins with the 
first, with the second, &c. letter of the alphabet, calling those perhaps whose name com- 
mences with the second, or with the third letter, &c. seconds, thtrds, &c. and then giving 
rules to determine how all those persons whose names begin with a letter standing at 
such and such a distance from the head of the alphabet, are to be regarded, treated, and 
the like. Now, just as so absurd a doctrine, having respect solely to that which is ex- 
ternal and accidental, casting into the shade the observation of the essential, and, in a 
hundred different ways, essentially different fundamental properties of human nature, and 
turning the attention ex-prof psso wholly from these, and directing it exclusively to the 
accidental numbers of the letters, could not possibly be called rational, — just as it 
would bespeak the grossest short-sightedness in an anthropologist, if, because he had for 
once observed in the case of half-a-dozen men whose names began with B, that they had 
this and that character, that they must be treated so and so, &c. he should, therefore, 
write in his theory the rule, that men whose names begin with B have this and that 
character, must be treated so and so, and the like, — just as each rules, looking away 
from the essential and deriving their origin from that which is merely accidental, although 
indeed they happen to be entirely true in relation to those six men, yet, as rvles, are ut- 
terly &]se, and that too in as many different ways as there can be essential diversities of 
character under one and the same initial letter (essentially different intervals under one and 
the same distance from the base tone) — just so a doctrine of musical composition which 
adjusts its laws to the distances of tones from the base tone, cannot be otherwise than, in 
thousands and thousands of cases, false and deceptive. 

The fallacy in this case (as is shown in the passages above referred to) is so paJpahle^ 
so easily recognized, and indeed absolutely incapahU of eluding Tiotice, and so numerous 
cases must necesarily have occurred to the authors of those theories, to contradict the 
rules inconsiderately laid down by them, that they mustt with the very slightest attention, 
have become satisfied of their entire falsity and deceptlveness. 

But what shall we think of the fiict that they, in spite of the knowledge thus obtruding 
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itself on tlieir view, still do not retract these principles in search of those that are true, 
but, for a century past, have continued and still amtinne to promulgate principles as true 
and valid, which prove themselves false by the slightest examination. 

Indeed, if music-teachers were not otherwise totally^lind, they could not fail soon to 
see, that not only those precepts, in themselves considered, but even the whole/oundaf ton 
of their system in general, the whole idea, the whole doctrine of musical composition ac- 
cording to the distances of tones, adjusted to the intervals of the base tonct is icrational 
and absurd in the fundamental idea itself; that an exclusive regard being had to the mere 
contingencies of the distances of the tones can only serve to abstract the attention from 
the fimdamenUd properties of every tone, from its relation to the fundamental harmony^ 
at whatsoever distance from the base tone it may at any time appear, and, in a word, 
from the fundamental nature of the tones, and to fix it upon the mere empty external 
distances of tones ; that hence the adoption of this course, directing itself, as it always 
does, to the mere unessential, contingent, and variable matters, can never lead to real 
results ; thai this course must accordingly be given up, and that in its stead an enUreh/ 
different course must be taken-^one founded on that which is real, on the fundamental 
and essential nature of the tones, independently of the contingence of the ever*variable 
distances of tones,— that the truth must be sought in another way. 

But what shall we say of the fact, that theorists, who, with but very slight attention 
and very little knowledge, could not possibly fail to see this, have, nevertheless, for a 
whole century past, still continued on in the same old way, and still hand dovm, from 
generation to generation, the same &lse theory ? 

What, moreover, shall be said of the &ct, that they adopt this course in their teach- 
ing, not merely now and then, in a general way, but that, in their theories of musical 
composition, they teach almost nothing else than just this doctrine of the progressions of 
intervals, so that one finds in our books of instruction, from, beginning to end, almost 
nothing else than merely rules in respect to this or that interval, as if there were really 
nothing else, as, e. g. almost nothing of all that which constitutes the contents of my 
second and third volume, particulariy of § 155 and what follows, §§ J.90— 225, 226—228. 
&c. ! What shall we say to the fact, that even the few scattered fragments of all those 
doctrines which [fragments] are tc^be found in them, consists throughout in nothing else 
than rules erroneously deduced in a similar way, proving correct indeed in eifew cases, but 
not correct in innumerable others, and yet, with a most frivolous levity, received without 
examination, and decided upon in two words, and hence of course proving utterly fidse ; 
as, e. g. the whole doctrine of harmonic successions is made to consist in a single rule, 
which is to hold good of all the thousands of possible harmonic successions ! ! (See the 
remark on § 221, and on § § 242, 312, 379. 429, &c.) And, finally, what shall we say of 
the fact, that they, thus proffering a doctrine composed from its very foundation of sheer 
absurdities and inconsistencies, still give it the specious appearance of being built on the 
infallible basis of mathematical principles, e.g. pretending to a mathematical creation 
of the scale, and a mathematical settlement of the idea of consonance and dissonance , and 
the like, while yet, after all, the whole of this is but a tissue of rash and hasty deductions 
from facts but partially true, and of mathematical propositions which, though true indeed 
in themselves, are utterly irrelevant in the case under consideration? (Remark on § X 
of the Introduction, and on § 103.) 

That I have not over-stated things in the foregohig remarks, is but too palpably shown 
in all the places referred to. 

But if such is the state of the case, if these theories are really nothing but an accumu- 
lation of rules whose falsity is continually shown by the test of the very best practice, it 
certainly is not strange that such a doctrine of musical composition comes at last to be a 
mere butt of derision, or at most a bugbear, to which musical composers, decori gratia 
(for reputation's sake), exhibit a show of veneration, though they never once think of 
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following its laws, as indeed they never ought to ; because those laws are in fact incor- 
rect, and innumerable things are forbidden by them which are, in truth , perfectly fault- 
less and perfectly agreeable to the ear, — a fact which most palpably demonstrates the 
inanity of such rules. 

My present attempt at a theory of musical composition may not indeed be free from 
numerous faults, but it shall at least be free from the reproachful fvndamental favlt of 
seeking out its radical principles by a course so preposterous— preposterous in the very 
direction it takes, and hence absolutely incapable, fromiis very direction^ of leading to 
the truth,— and free also from the rashness of proclaiming as fundamental principles and 
laws, observations pretended to have been duly made, though without being subjected to 
the test of examination— observations partially true indeed, and holding good in some 
individual cases, but yet untrue and inapplicable in a hundred other cases, — of siUl cofn- 
Hmdng otif from sheer indolence, and in spite of all the palpable evidence to the contrary, 
in an erroneous course that can only lead to delusions, and of extolling such a course as 
if it were the very way to elemal salvation ; — ^I say, from such a stain, at least, my Theory 
shall be free. 

This is properly the only peculiar merit that I claim to myself as property, since, on 
the other hand, I am entirely satisfied that any man who should once have struck upon 
the way that has now happened to be first trodden by myself, namely, that of observing 
the real and fundamental properties of the tones and their relation to the fundamental 
harmony, instead of the infelicitous observance of the mere distances of the tones,r— that 
of independent personal thought and reflection, instead of a servile echoing of another^s 
rules, which owe their own origin only to the want of thought, — that of a complete survey 
of the field of musical doctrine, and, accordingly, of those parts of it of which hitherto 
nothing had been known — nothing had been introduced into the books of instruction, as 
if they had really no existence, &c.-«-I say, I am entirely satisfied, that any other man 
who should have struck upon this method, first indeed pursued by myself, might have 
written my Theory as well, and perhaps even far better, than I have myself been able tx> 
write it, doing it, as I have done it, as a subordinate labour amidst a hundred other hetero- 
geneous principal engagements ; and, indeed, I might say, that, in this respect, it is no art 
at all to construct a theory which should be, I will not say, good, true, and correct, but at 
least, beyond all comparison, more correct, true, and rational, and more applicable in prac^ 
tice, than any ever could have been, constructed after the manner hitherto pursued. 



DIVISION IV, 

VIEW OF THB BQUIVOCALN ESSES ARISING PROM THE TRANSFORMATIOXS 
OF THE FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 

§ 100. 

In the course of the different transformations of the fundamental harmonies 
heretofore mentioned, we have several times seen harmonic combmations arise 
which were most perfectly similar to other harmonies, or to other transformations 
of the same, and have found that thus not unfrequently one and the same har- 
monic combination may be regarded as depending at one time upon one funda- 
mental harmony, and at another time upon another. 

The fact here mentioned, namely, the fact that one and the same harmonic 
combination may be derived from different fundamental harmonies, we will 

VOL. I. Q 
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denominate, in general, harmonic equivocalness or equivoedlnets m respect to the 
Oennan letter^ because the fiindamental harmonies are designated by German 
letters. 

A more close examination leads ns to distinguish two subordinate species, 
which we will designate by the appellations — simply harmonic and enharmonic 
equivocalness. 



(A.) Merely Harmonic Equivocalness. 

In the first place, we have seen cases in which two different fondamental 
harmonies became, by means of the transformation of the one or the other, 
or of both together, so similar to each other in appearance as to both consist of 
precisely the same notes. The equivocalnesses referred to in §§ 72, 82 and 98, 
are of this species. 



(1 .) Take, e. g, the chord id' | 

which may be, (according to § 50, a 3) 
either • *% 

or, (according to § 72) y (Br'> 

In the last case, the chord would be in its first i;|^ersion, with the omission 
of the fundamental note. 



So also the harmonic combination *l* 



*: 



may either depend upon the fimdamental harmony ^, 

or upon that of. CBr^> 

« -II. 

« ..-•»^ 

« ft, 

« ft', 

" <§', 

« «', 



or 


it 


or 


a 


or 


ti 


or 


€< 


or 


it 


or 


it 


&c. &c. 



(§ 63 *^^ § 72.— Compare the remark on § 99.) 
(2.) Thechord M- | 



maybe at one time (according to § 50, ^ 3) ol|7, 

at another time (according to §§ 78 and 82,) <{^7^ 

with the omission of the fundamental tone and the addition of the major ninth. 

(3.) The harmonic combination * u 1*^" 

depends either upon the fundamental harmony. • »^7, 

with an arbitrarily raised third (§ 89), 

or upon..,.. • .••• •... • Cf^y 

with a depressed fifth (§ 94). 
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TT'5 — •■ — 

(4.) The combination 3 3* ^^8 

may at one time (according to § 50 ^, 4), be regarded as Vhf, 

at another time as .ISby 

with the transition tone a, 

or again as , , g^, 

in the first inversion^ in which case the tone a would be a transition tone before 
ff, &c. (§§ 99, 343 and what follows, and 441.) 

The several species of harmonic equivocalness here mentioned under (A) 
we will denominate, in contradistinction firom those which follow, merely or simply 
karmorde equwoealnessea. 



(B.) Enharmonic Equivocalness, 

But, in the second place, we have seen, that by the transformation of a 
harmony, those combinations arise whose elements differ from those of an en-, 
tirely different fundamental harmony only by an enharmonic distinction, and 
hence, in a manner, only in name, or, in other words, that two different funda- 
mental harmonies may become so similar to each other, by transformations, that 
(in our system of temperament) the one sounds precisely like the other, although 
their individual tones are called by other names and written with other notes. 
This is the case in the chords referred to in §§ 85 and 95, and partly also in 
those in § 94. Since, e. g, the tone ob sounds like g% /*like elt, &c. it follows^ 
that also the chord [6 d f ab] sounds like [B d f g]t], or like [B d eft gtt], &c. 
(§ 85.) 

The combination in question, namely, is 'f .^" f^ 

provided the fundamental harmony is (K^ . 

while it is *1'% » 

if the fundamental harmony is , • • .<!?7; 

and • £1' ^If^i^ 

if the fundamental harmony is ®tt^; 

a»d »j'hi» 

if the fundamental harmony is ISb^ 

(Compare § 85.) 

In like manner, the chord [Bb d f ab] sounds like [Bb d f gS] — (§ 95). 
One and the same harmonic combination may therefore be (§ 50, hy 1,) at 

Q 2 
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one tune ^''[^j 

and then the fundamental harmony is 18b^ ; 



or at another time #1 * lS*- 



and then its fundamental harmony is 

either (§89) 0^7, 

or (§94) ©^ 

This second species of harmonic equivocalness, since it depends upon an 
enharmonic similarity, we will term enharmonic equivocalness. 

In the sequel we shall find the before-metioned equivocalnesses to be, not 
only very important and fruitful in their developments, but also to be copious 
and inestimable sources of harmonic richness, of easy harmonic turns, and of a 
widely effective variegation of the harmonic web. 



DIVISION V. 

CONSONANT AND DISSONANT CHORDS AND TONES. 
§ 101. 

Teachers of the musical art usually divide the entire mass of all the har- 
monies into consonant and dissonant, — in German, weU-sounding and 01- 
sounding [wohlklingende und iibeUclingende'], 

Though I do not think much of this usually adopted division, yet I think 
it best to inform my readers, rather in the way of historical narration, what 
chords are usually called consonant, and what ones are termed dissonant. 

That harmony is denominated consonant in which none but so-called con- 
sonances or consonant tones occur, while that is termed a dissonant chord which 
contains one or more so-called dissonances or dissonant tones. 

Consonances or consonant tones are those which constitute the elements of 
a three-fold harmony ; thus, the fundamental tone, its third and its fifth, and of 
course the higher and lower octaves of these ; and accordingly the only consonant 
combination of tones is the three-fold harmony. Every other tone, on the con- 
trary, is called dissonant ; and hence every combination is dissonant in which 
any other tone occurs than the fiindamental tone, its third, and the fundamental 
fifth. 

For the purpose of comparing the above-described division of the whole 
kingdom of tones into consonant and dissonant, with the distinction which we 
have hitherto made between harmonic tones p.nd tones foreign to the harmony, 
the following table may be useful : 

Fundamental tone, ^ 

its third, • • • . I Consonances, 

its fifth, J 

its seventh 

Foreign to the harmony, — every other tone. • . 



Harmonic tones. 



* >■ Dissonances. 
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That is to say, the elements of a fondanaental harmony are miiversally only 
the fimdamental tone, 
its thirds 
its fifth, and 
its seventh. 
Every other tone whatever that may occur in an harmonic combination is 
not an element of the fundamental harmony, and is a tone foreign to the harmony. 
In the division of the tones into consonant and dissonant, the first three species 
of harmonic tones, namely, 

the fundamental tone, 
its third, and 
its fifth, 
Ml into one class, under the name of consonances, and the other class stands 
contradistinguished firom this, under the name of dissonances — a class which 
embraces (a) the fourth species of harmonic tones, the seventh, and also (b) all 
the tones foreign to the harmony. 

As the class of dissonances consists partly of harmonic tones and partly 
of tones which are foreign to the harmony, so the former might conveniently be 
called harmonic dissonances, and the latter dissonances foreign to the harmony. 
Instead of this name, however, it is more usual to call the former essential dis- 
sonances, and the latter accidental dissonances. 



§ 102. 



Sometimes we can determine even by the interval itself which one tone 
makes with another — by the mere distance of the one from the other — that one 
of them is a dissonant tone ; and to this extent we may speak of dissonant and 
consonant distances of tones. 

Of two tones, namely, which form with one another some other distance than 
a major or minor third, fourth, fifth, or sixth (the pure octave of these is under- 
stood with them), one at least is always no element of a three-fold harmony, and 
hence is a dissonant tone (for, let the tones of which a three-fold harmony con- 
sists be transposed in all possible ways, and still it never happens that two of 
them form a seventh, a second, or any diminished or superfluous interval with 
one another, but always only major or minor thirds or sixths, and major or minor 
fourths or fifths— § 55 ^', under 1) ; and every chord in which two tones sound 
which form some other interval with one another, is always a dissonant chord. 

It is to be here observed, however, that the characteristic mark above given 
is merely a negative one^ and that we cannot reverse the proposition and say, 
two tones which stand at the distance of a major or minor third, sixth, &c. from 
each other, are always both consonant ; for, in the first inversion of the harmony 
0^, e. y. the base tone Bo and the tone / form a major or pure fifth ; and yet 
thisy^ being the original seventh, is still dissonant ; and accordingly it cannot 
be sadd; in general — '* the fifth is never a dissonance, but always a consonance" 
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Still less, secondly, can it be known, from the distance of two tones from 
each other, which of the two is the dissonant one, or whether both of the tones 
even be not dissonant. We should take care, therefore, not to receive it as 
literaDy true, if we hear it said (as indeed we often enough do) that " a tone 
which is a superfluous Mh or a second higher than another, is a dissonance ;" or, 
briefly, that " the superfluous second, or fifth, and the like, is a dissonance." 
Take, for example, the chord [Ab d f b]. The proper third, b, in this case, forms 
a superfluotis second ; but yet b is not this st^^erfluous second, but the base tone 
itself is the dissonant one. If the same harmony be put into the third inversion 
— [f ab b ^ ], y*and a b form a minor third ; and in this instance both tones are 
dissonances, they as the flindamental seventh, the ab as the minor ninth of the 
fundamental tone. 

Thus the proposition is true only with the above-described limitation, and 
consequently only in the form in which it was expressed in the commencement 
of this section. (Compare the Remark on § 103.) 



§103. 



Many music-teachers call the fifth of the diminished threefold chord also 
dissonant; and, accordingly, the diminished threefold harmony a dissonant 
harmony. If this be admitted, the definition given in § 101 must be altered 
thus : every tone is dissonant, except the fiindamental tone, its thirds and its 
major fifth ; and the characteristic sign given in § 102 must be expressed in the 
following manner : of two tones which form with each other some other interval 
than a major or minor third, or sixth, minor fourth, or mc^or fifth> or pure 
octave (thus, a second or seventh, a minor fifth, a major fourth, or some other 
superfluous or diminished interval), one is always a dissonant tone : in which 
case, again, the limitations suggested in the foregoing section must not be over- 
looked. 

Others spin out the distinction between consonances and dissonances still 
more finely, and distinguish /;«7/^(;/ and imperfect consonances, and ^Sao perfect 
and imperfect dissonances ; and again altered dissonances, -^principal disso- 
nances, stibordinate or secondary dissonances ^-pseudo [false] consonances, 
pseudo [Mse] dissonances, &c. and then quarrel among themselves on the 
question, what is to be reckoned in this and what in that division or subdivision? 

Far from us be the lot of plunging into such &thomless erudition ! It for- 
tunately happens that we have no occasion for it in our Theory ; for, we have 
not a single precept to give which holds good of aU the dissonances and only of 
the dissonances, or which applies to all the consonances and only to these; and 
thus we could conveniently spare the whole distinction of coosonanoes and 
dissonances. 

In order, however, still to derive some advantage from the attention hereto- 
fore bestowed upon this distinction, we will at least do so much as to employ it 
for the enrichment of our technical vocabulary ; since the technical word 
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consonance always affords us a convenient common name for the fundamental 
tone, its proper third and fifth, while the word dissonance gives us a name for 
every tone which is not the fundamental tone, nor its third, nor its fifth, hut is 
something else. 



REMARK. 

Among all my views, differing from those commonly received, perhaps none will 
appear more striking at first sight, or will more seriously call for an apology and a more 
particular confirmation, than those which I have ahoye ventured to express in relation 
to the doctrine of consonances and dissouances. I am, therefore, laid under the necessity 
of at least examining, with some degree of fulness, how far the division of the whole 
kingdom of tones into two classes, called consonant and dissonant (I), is, in itself ^ 
fovsided in the nature of things, and (II) how far it is of practical utility, 

(I.) As it respects the ground and the value of this distinction in itself considered, it 
certainly receives no recommendation in the outset, from the fact that three species of 
harmonic tones, namely, the fundamental tone, the third and the fifth, constitute the one 
class, while the fourth species of harmonic tones, namely, the sevenths, is referred to 
the other class, and is there united with tones of all sorts which are foreign to the 
harmony, to form one class, with which it nevertheless has not a single essential and 
distinguishing characteristic in conmion, except simply the negative fact that its tones are 
not the fundamental tone, the fundamental third, or the fundamental fifth. 

IS, e.g. in order to divide the letters of our alphabet into two classes, one were to 
throw the three vowels A, E, I, into the one class, and all the letters into the second 
class which are not A,E.ot I, we should in the very outset conceive a distrust towards 
the value of such a classification. 

But if we go more deeply and particularly into the foundation of the thing itself, 
and inquire for a distinguishing ground of division, for a sound and satisfactory definition 
of what is to be understood by consonance and dissonance, we shall find throughout but 
a very unsatisfactory answer. 

(A,) Would we, as many have done, put the ground of division in the greater or less 
degree of melodiousness or goodness of sound, and say : a consonance is a combination 
of tones which makes an agreeable, while a dissonance is one which makes a disagreeable, 
impression upon our ear ; and thus the former is a well-sounding chord, but the latter is 
an ill'Sotmding chord ? the reply is, this is all false. Were it true that consonances 
sound better than dissonances, then it would follow that music would be so much the 
more agreeable in sound, the more consonances and the fewer dissonances should occur 
in it, and, vice versa ; and it follows farther, that inasmuch as in the fine art of melodious 
or agreeable sound, strictly every thing ought to sound as well as possible, and 
nothing should sound iU at all, so a piece of music, in order to be in the highest 
degree conformable to the principles of the art, must contain as few dissonances as 
possible. — ^But the case by no means stands thus; on the contrary, the so-called i//- 
sounding chords, taken in the harmonic web, sound, as is well known, strikingly well ; 
and thus the above-mentioned ground of division and the definition corresponding to 
it, amount to nothing, because they throughout depend upon false suppositions. 

But if, after this examination, it were still worth a farther investigation, it would at 
once occur, that the whole essence of this ground of division turns merely upon the 
mare or the less, — a circumstance which, from its very nature, is incapable of furnishing 
any firm and well-defined boundary line. For, I should like to see the individual who 
would come forward and nuirk out the boundaries where the more well-sounding ceases, 
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and the less well-soondiDg begins, — and would show what combinationB of tones are to 
be regarded as lying on this side, and what as lying on that side of the limits 1 

(B.) Not much more valid than the ground of division and the definition connected 
with it, which we have examined above, are those which are based on the mathematical 
computation of the relations of vibrations. — We are taught that two tones are conso- 
nant, if they stand in the more simple relations, as it respects the velocity of their 
vibrations ; whereas those whose relative velocities are expressed by the more compli- 
cated fractions, are called dissonant. The simplest relation is 1:1, after this 1:2,— 
then 2:3 ;^es8 and less simple and thus less and less consonant, t. e. more and more 
dissonant, would be the relations 9 :4, 4 : 5, 5 : 6, 6 : 7, 7 : 8, 8 :9, &c. — But the boundary 
line between consonant and dissonant (it is most usually taken thus) lies in 7 ; all that 
lies on this side of such a boundary is called consonant, and all that lies on that side is 
termed dissonant, and a dissonant chord is every one in which tones occur which stand in 
a less simple relation to one another. 

In thus fixing the boundary line (which by the way coincides with that of § 108, and 
must always be understood with the limitations there pointed out), every thing, it is 
perceived, hangs simply upon the more or the less, and the line of distinction between 
consonant and dissonant, placed, as it is, in 7, is assumed in a purely arbitrary manner ; 
for, since in a steady and constant progression no fixed point can ever be otherwise 
than arbitrarily assumed, so it is a purely arbitrary act to fix upon the number 7 as a 
point of limitation in the constant proportional series 1:2, 2:3, 3:4, 4:5, &c. Thos 
here also the distinction depends solely upon the will, and consequently any one may, 
at pleasure, distinguish the relations of tones on this side and on that side of the arbi- 
trarily assumed boundary line from one another, by peculiar technical names, and may 
choose tor this purpose the expressions consonances and dissonances : but no reason can 
be found in the nature of the case, why the relations up to just this point of limitation 
should form a class by themselves, and should be placed in opposition to those lying 
the other side of this point, and why they just so far should be called consonant or well- 
sounding, and from that point onward dissonant or ill-sounding. It is no matter of 
surprise, therefore, that the musical literati do not agree on the question, whether the 
boundary should be fixed upon 7, as supposed above, or somewhere else, but have 
quarreled for a century past on the question, whether this or that interval, as, e, g. the 
fourth, lies on this side or on that side of the divided Ime, or, in other words, whether 
the line of division is to be fixed on this or that side of this or that more or less dissonant 
or consonant interval. (§ 103.) 

(C.) Other theorists, again, endeavour to find the ground of division and distmction 
between consonances and dissonances in the necessity qf the preparation and resolution 
of the latter ; and thus we find in books of high reputation the following definition: A 
dissonance is an interval which mvst be prepared and resolved: (among others, e,g. 
Kollman's Practical Guide to Thorough Bass, Chap. I, § 10: A cohsonabce is an 
interval that may be doubledy and that does not require a liTnited progression or reso- 
lution. And a Dissov akce is an interval that ought not to be doubled, and that requires 
a certain progression, called its resolution !) 1 am not disposed to place any particular 
stress upon the circumstance, that the mode of treatment which the subject here requires 
is replaced by a mere definition of it, just as if one were to define a catarrh by saying : 
it is an evil that must be relieved. But if, passing over this, we contemplate the matter 
merely in a practical light, and inquire into the essential truth of the suppositions which 
lay the foundation for it, we shall find that these suppositions are in part entirely false, 
and in part incorrectly apprehended, and thus that the characteristics given in the defi- 
nition are (1) in pari untrue, and (2) in part undistinguishing. 

(1.) That all dissonances must be prepared, is not true. The necessity of pre^ 
paration is not common to all dissonances ; and, consequently, when employed as a 
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characteristic m a definUion^ it is not true. It is trae, indeed, that many dissonances 
cannot easily be introduced fireely [i, e, without preparation], and that many others 
cannot be introduced at all in this way ; but others again, and indeed very many others, 
are every where introduced without preparation. Without attempting here to fiimish a 
complete discussion of this truth, I will just call attention to the &ct, 

(a.) That the seventh of the dominant harmony may have a free entrance*, — a fact 
which it would not be easy at the present day to call in question; — ^this subject will 
receive a more particular treatment in the doctrine of preparation (§ 105) : — and farther^ 

(b.) That many secondary sevenths have in like manner a free entrance^ — ^which 
subject again is fully treated in the place just referred to ; — and finally, 

(c.) That all sorts of transition tones occur without preparation, while yet they are 
not consonances, and of course are dissonances. (jKirnbergert in particular, expressly 
reckons them in this class f*) 

Now, according to the definition in question, all these tones, inasmuch as they need 
no preparation, would not be dissonances, and consequently must be consonances ! 

While, accordingly, the circumstance of unfree [prepared] entrance cannot, con- 
sistently with truth, be admitted into the definition of a dissonance, as a distinguishing 
characteristic, yet, on the other hand, 

(2.) It is indeed true that dissonances most be resolved, or, more properly, that they 
are in certain cases confined to a certain definite progression; but still this is not a dis- 
tinguishing characteristiCf since, as is well known, many consonant tones haveoiot a free 
progression; as, e,g. the subsemitone [subsemitonium^] as the third of the principal 
foor^fbld harmony, &c. 

Thus, it appears, that the distinction of consonances and dissonances which is founded 
on the necessity of preparation and resolution, is untenable, and that the definition 
growing out of it is in one respect too limited and in another too extensive. And it 
follows from all this, that the whole classification of harmonic combinations of tones into 
consonant and dissonant, is not at all founded in the nature and essence of things, and it 
is particularly by the view which has been taken under (C), above, that 

(U.) The practical uiUitg of this distinction is to be estimated. For, what purpose 
is subserved by the classification of tones into consonant and dissonant, if, as already 
observed under (C), no rule admits of bemg given which would apply to either the one 
or the other entire class, and only to this, if the rules of preparation and resolution 
which are given for the class of dissonances apply in part only to some particular 
dissonances — ^not to the whole, and in part hold good not only of dissonances, but of 
consonances also.? and, indeed, if a valid definition and limitation of consonances and 
dissonances does not even admit of being given ! It is evident, rather, from all this, that 
the whole subject of dissonances and consonances introduces more of confusion and 
useless strife into our theories of the musical art, than it does of advantage. 

Indeed, viewed in the proper light, what is the amount of the use which others-^ 
those who avow that doctrine— make of iti It is simply this, that they can give the 
following rule : all dissonances must be prepared, except those which need not be pre- 
preparedli. — ^That is to say : all dissonances which must be prepared, must be prepared. 



* i. e. may be introduced without preparation. The word "free^^ is frequently 
used by the author in this sense. — ^Tr. 

t Ktmst des reinen Satxes, 1 B. 11 Abschn. under II, page 213, and foil. 

X " Subsemitone^^ or " Subsemitonium'^ is an old Latin name, still occasionally used, 
for the seventh of any major scale,-^a tone which is more usually, with us, termed the 
leading tone or Tiofe.— -Tn. 

II See, e. g. Marpurg's Generalb. II, 2 Abschn. 5. Abs., page 151, &c. 
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Or, to use Marpurg^s own words : <' dissoDances occur without preparation in two cases, 
namely, 

{a.) When one dissonance is resolved into another, 

(p.) When the progression is directly from a consonance into a dissonance.*' 

Now, inasmuch as every diss o nan c e is preceded either by another dissonance or by a 
consonance, in both which cases the dissonance must occur without preparation, it follows 
that the dissonance may in aU cases occur without preparation; — a position which I am 
not myself entirely prepared to maintain. 

One word, in conclusion, on the proper limitation of what was communicated in 
§ 102. — ^It is, as an ordinary &ct, unaccountable, how music-teachers could have con- 
ceived the strange idea of dividing the intervals into consonant and dissonant, according 
to the distances of the tones, particularly according to the interval which a tone forms 
with that which is for the time being the base tone, and hence according to the figures 
by which they are designated in thorough base*. It is scarcely to be told, what an 
amount of mischievous confusion they have thereby introduced into the theory of the 
art, and how much unnecessary toil they have extorted from themselves and others ; and, 
on the other hand, it is really ludicrous to see what an embittered strife they often wage 
with one another on the question, whether this or that interval is consonant or dissonant. 
Were they fully acquainted with the nature of that on which they contend, controversies 
of such a stamp could not have arisen, or at least not in the manner in which they have 
been carried on; e,g, the notorious, worthless, and unmeaning controversy, which has 
not yet entirely subsided, on the consonance or dissonance of the fourth, would have 
resolved itself into the simple remark, that while every tone is dissonant which coivti- 
tutes the fourth as reckoned from the fundamental, it still is not true that every note 
designated by a 4 in the figures of thorough base — every fourth tone from the base tonei, 
is for this reason the fourth of the fundamental tone ; hence it may be at one time a con- 
sonance and at another a dissonance. But while the learned combatants always kept 
their eye on the figures of thorough base, every one could indeed easily point out a case 
to his opponent in which a consonance is figured with a 4, or in which a dissonance is 
figured in the same way ; and, from the fact that the 4 and 6 in fig. 138, below, e, g, 
are dissonances, it could be inferred, in general, that the chord of the fourth- sixth is a 
dissonant chord, and an Albrechtsbergerl could write, with a truly devout and honest 
conviction, no doubt: *< Some reckon the fourth, accompanied with the minor or major 
sixth and the pure octave, among the consonances, because it is derived from the second 
inversion of a perfect chord ; others, again, because it lies above in a perfect chord, as 

e.g, [c e g c]. Let it have what name it will, still it is always to my ear a dissonance. 
There is more than one reason for maintaining this position ! " 

(Fig. 138.) 




Even those theorists who are intelligent enough to see that a fourth may be at one 

* Compare the remark on § 99. 
t Compare the remark on §99. 
X Anw. z. Comp. 2. Kap. 
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time a consonance, and at another a dissonance, still entangle themselves in most 
singular definitions, the moment they undertake to tell when it is to be regarded as con- 
sonant, and when as dissonant. Thus, e. g Kimberger* teaches in respect to consonant 
chords of the fourth-sixth : " The minor third may be added to this chord, which [minor 
third] is the minor seventh of the fundamental tone of the chord — ^a seventh which may 
be added to the three-fold harmony, if the base then ascends four tones [four degrees] 
into the three-fold chord, as here (fig. 139, i, k^ at the sign *).'* 



(Fig. 139,1.) 




Kimberger's Fundamental Base. 
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Nowy who does not see that this characteristic, even viewed apart from its accuracy, or 
inaccuracy, is in itself no characteristic, since it always leaves the question first to be 
answered : when can a minor third be added to the chord of the fourth-sixth? — and shall 
the answer be : it can take place when the chord of the fourth-sixth is not dissonant t 
Again, this characteristic is false and deceptive; for while it is true indeed that every 
chord of the fourth-sixth which can be changed into a dissonant chord of the third-fourth- 
sixth by the addition of the proper seventh, is a consonant chord of the fourth-sixth, it 
still is entirely untrue that every consonant chord of the fourth-sixth tolerates such an 
addition. Let the experiment be tried, e.g. in fig. 139, 1, m, 

(Fig. 139,/.) 
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Here again it is clearly seen how Kimberger, because he discovered a consonant 
chord of the fourth-sixth in fig. 139, t, which admitted of being changed into a dissonant 
chord of the third-fourth by the addition of the minor-third of the base tone, forthwith 
laid it down as a universal principle that the minor-third may be added to the consonant 
chord of the fourth-sixth ! and immediately proclaimed the possibility of such an addi- 
tion to*be a characteristic sign of consonance! 

" Another characteristic of the consonant chord of the fourth-sixth," continues Kim^ 
berger, ** is the fact that the fifth cannot be taken therein instead of the sixth, though this 



* Ktmst des reinen Satzes, I. B., 4 Abschnitt, p. 54. 
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can be done in the case of the dissonant chord of the fourth-sixth. Both cases are made 
plain by the following examples (fig. 140) : 

(Fig. 140, t.) (*.)_ (0_ 
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Kimberger's Fundamental Base. 
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*< At » it would not do at all to take the fifth of the base tone instead of the fourth or 
sixth, as is done at /9, where the fourth is only a suspension and is dissonant." Here also 
Kimberger had remarked, that in the chord under k of the above figure, which he regards 

as a dissonant chord of the fourth-sixth, the fifth 3 might be put in the place of the sixth e, 
as under / (but by this means there arises an essentially dijSerent chord, namely 6i7, 

with the suspended c" before the third F) ; and then he immediately proclaimed it as a 
principle and a characteristic, that in the case of a dissonant chord of the fourth-sixth the 
fifth can be substituted for the sixth; whereas in a consonant chord of the fourth-sixth 
this cannot be done. Who does not see that the case is made even worse by this cha- 
racteristic than it was by the first-mentioned one. 

I shall hereafter recur to the pretended dissonance of the chord of the fourth* sixth under 
A, in fig. 140, above, in connection with the doctrine of the appearance of the tonic 
harmony in the position of the fourth-sixth . (§ 207.) 



DIVISION VI. 

PREPARATION. 

(A.) PREPARATION IN GENERAL. 

§ 104. 

The fact was strikingly exhibited, while we were passing through the funda- 
mental harmonies and their inversions, that certain tones, and many dissonances 
in particular, were remarkably rough and almost disagreeable to the ear ; as, 
e. ff, the secondary sevenths, espedaUy the major sevenths (§ 53), the ninth 
heard in connection with the fundamental tone (§ 78), &c. But we found also 
that such harmonic combinations were at one time entirely ill-sounding, and at 
another time not at all so, just according to the manner of their introduction ; 
that, e. g. the secondary four-fold chord ^7 and ^^ are not disagreeable to the 
ear, in the manner in which they are introduced and treated in fig. 146, t .* 
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(Fig. 146, t.) 
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It is evident from this^ that there is a way of, as it were, conciliating the ear 
by a peculiar precautionary treatment of such tones, or, so to speak, by bringing 
them to the ear in a happy manner. If we inquire more closely in what such 
a peculiar treatment properly consists, we find it to be in the &ct that the part 
which is to give the tone in question is made to perform it beforehand in the 
immediately preceding harmony. 

This previous introduction of the tone is called the preparation of the tone; 
and, so far as the prepared tone is a dissonant one — a dissonance, this previous 
introduction of it |is called the preparcUion of the dissonance. More properly 
speaking, it is not so much the preparation of the tone, as the preparation of the 
ear to hear it. 

The tone itself, so long as it sounds in the way of preparation [t . e, previously 
to being heard in the discord], is called a tone of preparation^ or, concisely, 
a preparation. 

At the moment in which the harmonic combination for which the ear is pre- 
pared begins to sound, — at the moment when the harmony is struck in which 
the tone would, without preparation, sound harshly, the discord is technically 
said to be struck ^ and the act itself of thus commencing to perform the discordant 
combination is called the striking of it. 

In fig. 146, f, above, the first 7 is called the preparation ; but in the fol- 
lowing measure, the striking of the discordant combination takes place and the 

F becomes dissonant. 



(B.) WHAT TONES REQUIRE PREPARATION? 
§105. 

(1.) Many Sevenths require to be prepared. 

It follows, from the declared object of preparation, that only those tones need 
this preparing process whose introduction sounds harshly and roughly to the ear ; 
and the more or less this last is the case, the more or less necessity there is for a 
preparation of them. This at once answers the question, what tones require 
preparation ? 

In the first place, this subject applies to the sevenths as follows : 

(a.) The major seventh requires preparation almost uniformly and in all 
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cases. Indeed, I can hardly conceive of a case in which the unprepared intro- 
duction of a major four-fold chord would not offend the ear. 

(b,) Our ear, on the contrary, not unirequently tolerates certain secondary 
sevenths without preparation, and even derives a positive pleasure therefrom. 
Some examples frt>m the hest composers are contained in figs. 141 — 14*3. 



(Fig. 141, i.) 
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The seventh of the four-fold chord with an elevated third, in particular, 
never requires preparation, as is abundantly shown by the examples in figs. 
123—134, pages 208—214. 

(c.) The principal seventh does not require preparation in any case, as may 
be seen from figs. 144, i — m, below, as well as from numerous other examples 
that every where occur. 



(Fig. 144, i.) Kimberger. (X;.) Earnberger. 



(/.) Kimberger. (m.) 




§ 106. 



(2.) Many Tones foreign to the Harmony require to he prepared. 

We have ferther observed that many Umes foreign to the harmony some- 
times sound harshly to the ear. We observed this particularly in the case 
of the independent added ninthy when the fundamental tone is heard in con- 
nection with it. (§ 77.) 

This harshness of the ninth can be mitigated, by preparing it, as is done in 
the first and second, fourth and fifth measures of fig. 103, page 193. 

That this preparation, however, is not absolutely necessary, is shown by the 
third and sixth measures of the same example, and also by figs. 104 — 109, pages 
193 and 194, in all which cases the added ninth is introduced, unprepared, in 
connection with the fundamental tone, and that too in some instances with very 
expressive and happy effect. 

How far a preparation may be necessary or usefiil, in relation to other tones 
foreign to the harmony y we shall find pointed out in the more particular treat- 
ment of the doctrine of such tones — §418 and what follows. 

Those tones which need no preparation, which may be introduced without 
preparation, or, as it is usually termed, may be introduced freely y may be called 
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free in respect to their introducticm ; whereas those whose introduction requires 
to be prepared, may be called unfree in this respect. 



§ 107. 



Since, in accordance with the foregoing, the tones to which a preparation is 
necessary or useful, are either sevenths or tones foreign to the harmony^ and 
consequently always dissonant, it may be said that dissonant tones only are 
unfree in respect to their introduction, and require a preparation. 

But it cannot be said, on the other hand, that every dissonance must be pre- 
pared ; for we have already seen the opposite of this, in §§ 105 and 106 ; and 
we shall meet with the same fact, still more frequently, in the doctrine of tran- 
sition tones. 

Indeed, we shall, in the sequel, become acquainted with something that does 
not look entirely unlike a preparation of consonant tones, (§ 241, at 3.) 



REMAEK. 

Theorists have laid down the rule, that all dissonances must he prepared. 

This role evidently arose in the same way as many others that have already been ad- 
verted to in preceding remarks. It was observed that several tones of the class which 
are called dissonances require a preparation ; and hence the rule was at once laid down, 
that aU dissonances must be prepared. 

That this rule is false, very satisfactorily and clearly appears, from the numerous 
examples already referred to (§ 105, h and c) ; and I will only, in few words, call atten- 
tion to some particular points. 

As it respects the principal seventh, no one can really doubt that it may be freely in- 
troduced, every where and in every variety of style. Yet, notwithstanding this, the 
principle is ordinarily laid down and stereotyped in the theories, that ** ail dissonances 
must he prepared ;" and because such a rule has once found place, and because the 
principal seventh happens to bear the name of dissonance, so it must be reckoned among 
the intervals which require preparation. 

If then such a theorist happens to meet with the numerous examples in which a prin- 
cipal seventh is freely introduced without the slightest inconvenience, he is so overawed 
by the rule once laid down — ^the work too of his own hands, — ^tbat he has not the courage 
to make an open declaration of such a freedom, but rather writhes and twists and distorts 
himself until he discovers, or rather invents, an elliptic or catachrestic preparation ; t. e, 
a resolution in which the resolution is not carried into effect*, or perhaps a preparation 
of the consonant termini [termination] of the dissonance ! So Kimbergerf, e. ^. in the 

above-quoted figure 144, t, A;, /, page 239, finds a preparation of the seventh, /, in the 

preceding g^or g^ — a preparation which runs directly counter to all the ideas and rules 

of preparation laid down by all the theori8tB,-Hi preparation in which the dissonant y is 

* See Turk's Anw. z. Greneralbasssp. § 47. 

t In his Kunst des reinen Satxesy I. Bd. 3. Abschn. page 32, 4. Abechn. page 65, 
and 5. Abschn. page 89. 
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introduced on the light part of the measure, and that too directly as dissonant, and of 
course, therefore, not prepared, and is resolved on the heavy part of the measure ! 

How much more rational it would be, then, instead of such miserable, far-fetched 
helps and subterfuges, rather openly to acknowledge that the rule requiring ** all dis- 
sonances to he prepared,^'^ is incorrect. 

Let it not be said in reply, th^t the rqle for the preparation of all sevenths holds good 
in the strict style, but that a license of free introduction is granted in the free style. 
After having once freely expressed my views upon the technical distinction of styles 
(Remark on § 95), I conceive myself under no obligation farther to reply to applications 
of such a distinction. (Compare Remark on § 485.) 

That many secondary sevenths, no less than the principal seventh, may be freely in- 
troduced without harm, may be seen from the examples already quoted iu § 105. Or, 

vrill it be said that the following example is faulty, because the /, the seventh of g7, is 
introduced without preparation t 

Mozart,-*-Don Juan. 
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A similar fact appears in the case of tones foreign to the harmony. I refer for 
examples only to figures 104 — 109, pp. 193 and 194, where ninths have a free entrance, 
even in connection with the fundamental tone, and, in some instances, in what is called 
the strict or church style. It has, moreover, occurred to no one to find &ult with tran- 
sient or so-called changing notes in any style, notwithstanding the fact that these tones 
are not consonant, but dissonant. Of the same kind, we may say, without being guilty 
of captiousness, is the unprepared appearance of the superfluous fifth in the following 
example, among others : 

I _ 






zcx: 



:^. cr- 

If, finally, music-teachers declare the necessity of preparation not only in the case 
of every actual seventh, but in that of every note in general which is marked with a 7 
in the figures of thorough base, i. e. in the case of every note which stands on the 
seventh degree, reckoning from the base tone, then it is easy to contradict a rule so 
foolishly laid down, by the following single example, 

(Fig. 145.) 




(and, if necessary, by a hundred others), in which no rational person would think of pre- 
paring the seventh F. (Compare the Remark on ^ 99 and 103.) 



VOL. I. 
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(C.) PBBFKCT AKD IMPBBFKCT PBBPABATION. 
§ 108. 

Preparation is at one time more perfeet^ and at another time Us9 9o. It is 
more perfect when it occurs 

(a,) On the same pitch of the tones, 

(b.) In the same part^ 

(e.) Connected by a tie, 

(d,) Continned sufficiently long, 

(e,) Made by a genuine harmonic tone, and 

(/,) On a light part of the measure. 

We will take a view of these requisites in their order, though, in the present 
place, only in reference to the preparation of the sevenths, since we shaU attend 
to that which pertains to tones foreign to the harmony, in connection with the 
doctrine of those tones. (§ 415 and what follows.) 



§ 109. 



(1.) Mcmner of preparing the Sevenths. 

(a.) The note of preparation must have been situated at the same point 
of elevation, at the same pitch, or in the same octave, as that in which the 
dissonant tone occurs ; as is the case in fig. 146, t, page 237. A preparation in 
which this is not the &ct, could be called, at the least, but a very imperfect pre- 
paration ; as, e. g, in fig. 146, k, page 237, where the proper major seventh, e, 
is not prepared in this position — not in the twice-marked octave, but in the 
thrice-marked octave, in which case the ¥ that is afterwards heard as the major 
seventh, is not the one that has preceded ; but the latter, on the contrary, was 

the higher "e. The same imperfection occurs also in the following measure, 

where 3 precedes instead of of. (Compare also fig. 146, m,) 



(Fig. 146./.) 
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§ 110. 

(b.) The preparatioD should be made Zy tAe same part, or, in other words, 
the preparatory note must have lain in the very part which is to give the disso- 
nance on the introduction of the following harmony. A preparation in which 
the preparatory note should be given by another part, as in fig. 146, /, p. 242, 

where, before 7 is heard as a proper seventh in the upper part, the same ewas 
heard in the second part, and thus not in the same part that afterwards gives it 
as a seventh, — a preparation like this, or like the one in fig. 146, m, would not, 
to say the least, be equally perfect with that in fig. 146, t, page 237. 



§ 111. 



(c.) A preparation exhibits its mitigating effect in the fiillest measure 
when the dissonant tone is not struck anew at the moment of its becoming disso- 
nant, and therefore is not struck at the same time with the intervals of the newly 
introduced harmony, but, on the contrary, is only continued an, or, as it is usually 
expressed, is tied or bound to the preparing tone, as in fig. 146, t^ page 237. 
This tying or binding is at one time effected, as in the present instance, by the 
connecting together of two notes of like name [t . e, standing on the same degree 
of the staff], by means of a curved line, and at another time by other forms of 
notes. (Compare § 114.) 

Tones tied together in the manner above described, are ofi;en concisely called 
binds or ligatures, and sometimes ties or slurs; and we say of a piece of music 
in which all the dissonances are prepared by means of these binds, that it is 
written in the bound or slurred style. 

Preparations are frequently met with, however, which do not occur in this 
bound manner. In fig. 146, n, p. 242, the seventh is even separated firom its 
preparation by rests. 

Prepared tones are not unfrequently exhibited in an unbound or untied state, 
in vocal parts, where a necessity occurs for pronouncing a new syllable on 
striking the discord ; as, e, g, in fig. 14^, o : 



(Fig. 146, o.) 
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§ 112. 

(d,) In order to arrive at the full effect of the preparation, it must continue 
a due length of time ; the preparatory tone, as the matter is usually expressed, 
must have been present a sufficient length of time ; because a note of only a 
very short duration cannot, in the nature of the case, so perfectly prepare the 
ear, as a note that continues longer. It is received as a general principle, that 
the preparatory note ought to continue as long as the discordant one ; as in fig 
146, t, page 237. 

The fact that a very short preparatory tone, however, softens the harshness 

of the discord, is shown by fig. 146, /?, page 243 ; in which case, e of the upper 
part, though prepared only by a short eighth-note, still sounds far less harshly 
than it would in fig. 146, q, page 243. 



§113. 



(e,) In all the examples referred to, the note of preparation is always a 
genuine harmonic note. The preparation of a seventh by a tone foreign to 
the harmony, cannot, in the nature of the case, be well conceived ; and, for this 
reason, such a preparation cannot be effected by means of a dissonaiice ; for then 
the case would be somewhat as it is in fig. 147, t .* 
(Fig. 147. t.) (A.) (Z.) 







^ 




where the principal seventh precedes as a ninth ; or, as in fig. 147, k, above, 
where the secondary seventh goes before as a ninth. 

But when our music-teachers lay it down as a universal rule, that a disso- 
nance can in general be prepared only by a consonance, they teach what is 
entirely untrue, as we have in part seen in the examples last referred to, and as 
we shall still ferther see in the doctrine of the preparation of suspended notes. 
(§ 418 and what follows.) 

It appears, moreover, from what has been said, that ordinarily a seventh can 
be prepared only when the four-fold chord is preceded by a harmony among 
whose elements this tone is to be found ; and that thus a four-fold chord, whose 
seventh requires preparation, cannot follow a harmony in which this tone is not 
contained. 



§ 114. 



(f.) The preparation of a seventh is the most satisfactory when it occurs 
on a lighter portion of the measure than the discord does, so that the striking of 
the seventh follows on a heavier part of the measure, and thus, so far as they 
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occur bound or tied together (§ 111), they appear in the form of a syncopation 
(Introd. § XCVni), as in fig. 148, t. 

(Fig. 148,1.) 



g^v- y i i Ak ^ . 






What is here said in respect to light and heavy parts of the measure, applies 
also to light and heavy measures, and pairs of measures. (Introd. § LXIX.) 
Thus, e.g, in the eight-measure period represented in fig. 148, ^, 




the secondary four-fold chord is prepared in the fourth measure (the lighter part 
of the first half of the period). The secondary four-fold chord thus prepared 
makes its entrance with the beginning of the fifth measure (which is the heaviest 
of the second half of the period), and resolves itself in the lighter sixth measure. 



The ear is far less pleased with preparations in which the reversed relation 
of the rhythmical accent takes place ; as, e.g, in fig. 148, /, below. 



(Fig. 148,/.) 
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and fig. 149, below : 

(Fig. 149.) 



PRKPARATIOK. 
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Preparations of this kind, however, are not to be absolutely oondemned. 
{"or the fact that at least the less harsh sevenths do not sound disagreeably even 
in this Way, is shown by fig. 150; 



(Fig. 160.) 
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where the secondary seventh ^, occurring on the last part of the measure, is 
prepared on a heavier portion of the measure, namely, on the first and second 
parts of the measure, and appears as a seventh on a lighter portion. A similar 
case is found in figs. 151—153. 



(Fig. 151.) Haydn.— Mass, No. 2. 
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(Fig. 163.) 
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In many cases it is impracticable in itself to observe this rhythmical rela- 
tion, namely, when several Jbur-/bld chords immediately follow one another. 
For in this case, 

Jn even rhythm, one seventh always fiJls to a heavy portion of the measure, 
and the next to a light portion ; and so on alternately. Figs. 154 — 163. 

(Fig. 164, t.) 
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(Fig. 154,*.) 
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(Fig. 156.) 
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(Fig. 157.) 
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(Rg. 158.) 
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(Fig. 160.) 
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(Fig. 182.) 
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(Fig.163,*.) 
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(Fig. 163, TO.) <r^ 
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In uneven dtvtstons of Hme^ on the contrary (as, e. g. when a series of 
several four-fold chords in three-four measure is distribnted to the three parts of 
the measure), two sevenths always fall to the light and ^only one to the heavy 
portion of the measure, — an arrangement which always sounds very unsatis- 
factorily ; fig. 164, u (Compare Introd. § LXVI.) 



(Fig.l64,t.)J^ J J I 
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If, therefore, we would bring such series of chords into this kind of measure, it ' 
had better be done in such a way that a four-fold chord will not &11 to eadi of 
the unevenly grouped parts of the measure, as in fig. 164, t, above, but to each 
larger even group of times or parts of the measure, as in fig. 164, it* and /, or to 
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each smaller even gronp^ as in fig. 164, m, or in such a manner that the uneven 
groups of time are divided into two unequal portions, as in fig. 164, n or o, 

(0.) 
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The drcnmstanoe that in the distribution of such series of sevenths to evenly 
and unevenly grouped portions or times of the measure, always one at least, and 
sometimes two, fall to a light portion, is indeed in some respects an infelicity ; 
still, such series of sevenths admit of being meliorated by a judicious mode of 
treatment. 

This treatment oonsists,^r9/, in regularly preparing at least the first seventh 
of the series, t. e, in preparing it on a light part of the measure, and in causing 
it to make its appearance as a seventh on a heavier portion of the measure, — 
and also in preparing, whenever possible, the last seventh, as in figs. 154, t, 155, 
156, and 157, pp. 247, 248. (The reverse of this is found in figs. 154, k, and 
158, pp. 247, 248.) The first four-fold chord in fig. 160, p. 248, is not indeed 
prepared on a light portion of the measure and struck on a heavy portion, but 
yet the first secondary four-fold chord is. In fig. 161, p. 249, the third measure 
is stronger than the second and fourth. 

The second means of mitigation consists in not putting that seventh whose 
lot it is to fall on the light portion of the measure, in the upper part or in a part 
which by any other means is a prominent one, but in concealing it in a subor- 
dmate part, as is observed to be the case in figs. 154, t, 156, 158, pp. 247 and 
248, but not in figs. 155, 157, 159, 160, 163, pp. 248, 249, and 250. 

Finally, let such a series, when it can be done, be so arranged^ that a m€^'or 
four-fold chord shall never come to stand on a light portion of the measure ; or, 
in case this does occur, let it never be on a light portion that is made promi- 
nent by a rhythmical inversion, as in 164, o, above, or by any other means. 



§117. 



The greatest evil in such series, however, whether in even or uneven 
measure, is the fact that sometimes even two nuffor fi>ur-fi>ld du>rds imme- 
diately folLoiw one another; in which case, of course, both caunot fiill on an 
equally heavy portion of the measure, but one must always fall on a light por- 
tion ; as, e. g. fig. 154, fourth measure, p. 247, figs. 157, 159, 160, 162, 163, 164, 
pp. 248, 249, 250, and above. 
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In sach a case, one must endeavoiir to make such an arrangement, that the 
first of two such immediately snccessive major foar-fold chords may oome to 
stand on a heavy portion of the measure, as Haydn has done in the passages 
already quoted in figs. 157 and 160, p. 248, and most, in the following one, 
which cannot likewise fall on a heavy portion of the measure, conceal the harsh 
major seventh in a suhordinate or middle part, as in fig. 154, t, p. 247. How 
disagreeable an effect results from the opposite course, is shown by fig. 159, 
p. 248, where the harshest of all four-fold chords first makes its appearance on 
a light part of the measure, and assumes moreover a particular prominence by 
appearing in the principal part. The same thing is perceived in fig. 154, k^ 
p. 247, from the fourth to the fifth measure. 

(The &ct that, in fig. 163, t, p. 249, the two successive major four-fold chords, 
of which the first introduces itself on a light portion of the measure and has its 
major seventh in the upper part, do not, after all, sound disagreeably, may be 
explained, perhaps, by the circumstance that, as we shall find hereafter, the 

cjt of the upper part in the second half of the third measure, may perhaps be 
regarded as a merely prolonged interval (§ 458), instead of being, as in fig. 163, 
ky p. 249; or it might, possibly, moreover, even be considered a suspension, as in 
fig. 163, /, p. 249, whose resolution would be interrupted merely by the insertion 

of the harmonic interval J\ : regarded in this point of view, the harmony of this 
last half measure would not be the major four-fold chord jQ7, but S). 

It would be the worst of all evils, in the case of such a succession of sevenths, 
distributed to uneven times or portions of the measure, to bring two major 
sevenths successively upon light times or portions of the measure ; as in fig. 



(Fig. 164,1,.) J. 
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(2.) Mode of preparing Tones which are foreign to the Harmony. 

The preparation of tones foreign to the harmony takes place essentially in the 
same manner as that of the sevenths. Compare, e,g, figs. 102 and 103, pp. 192. 
193. We shall speak more particularly on this point, under the head of th^ 
preparation of suspensions, (§ 418 and what follows.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

KEYS. 



DIVISION I. 

IDEA. 
§ 119; 

Having become acquainted, in the second chapter, with the difierent 
harmonies individually taken, we will now consider them in their relations to 
one another. 

When our ear perceives a succession of tones and harmonies, it naturally 
endeavours to find, amidst this multiplicity and variety, an internal connection — 
a relationship to a common central point. For, as, in every art, the mind* 
spontaneously desires to find a certain unity in the multiplicity — a centrality of 

• The word translated " mtnd,*' is in the original " Kimsisinrij*' the arial or ariud 
sense^-ihax state of mind involTed in the perception of the so-called phenomena, t. e. 
the attributes, productions, &c. of any art. The feeling in question, however, can 
scarcely be regarded as pertaining to the arts, any more than to many other things. 
It is really nothing else than the generalixing principle of the human mind, — a prin- 
ciple as natural and universal as is that of being pleased with the objects of beauty, 
or shocked with those of terror or dread, or of being gratified with clear ideas, &c. 
Whenever we perceive a multiplicity of objects, no matter of what sort they be, we 
spontaneously seek to trace a general relationship between them, and, if possible, to 
arrange them in classes, on the ground of some general resemblance or of derivation 
from some common cause, or of the production of the same species of effect, &c. ; that 
is to say, we strive to reduce the large and multifarious mass to a smaller and more 
homogeneous form — a form more easy to grasp, and more agreeable to contemplate. 
This generalizing tendency, whose cause is ultimately reducible to the greater facility 
which the mind thereby gains for conceiving of things, naturally strives, on perceiving 
a mass of musical sounds, to find some such resemblances and general relationships 
among them as will enable it to reduce them to a more compact and consolidated 
form, and to contemplate them more as one, instead of being obliged to view them as 
many, and to regard them more as of the same kind and belonging to the same &mily, 
instead of being obliged to see them as so many isolated and disconnected individuals ; 
in short, it wishes to bring them under one simple, condensed, and uniform view. 
Hence, if the mind, on perceiving a successive mass of tones, can find among them 
such relations as show them, as it were, to revolve around some one particular tone as 
a common centre, or to be derived from it as a common cause, or to be like it in 
producing the same efiect, or to have such resemblances toward it and toward one 
another as to show that they all belong to one family and stand related to one another as 
children to a common parent, — I say, if the mind can find this, it finds just what it seeks; 
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the manifold parts^ bo it does here. The ear every where longs to peroeive some 
tone as a principal and central tone^ some harmony as a principal harmony, 
around which the others revolve as accessories around their principal^ that ib, 
around the predominant harmony. 

An example will at once demonstrate to the ear what is meant hy the ahove 
somewhat ahstractly expressed proposition. 

On hearing the following passage, e. g, 

(Fig. 165.) 
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every musical ear perceives the tone <t to be the central tone ; or, otherwise 
expressed, the tone from which the passage proceeds*, and the three-fold 
harmony ® to be the prindpal harmony of the passage. 

Now, so far as a tone thus appears as a principal and central tone, and a 
harmony as a central harmony — as a common middle point to which the others 
relate and on which they depend, we denominate the harmony a tonic harmanif 
or tonic chord, and also the principal chord; and we call the fundamental tone 
of this harmony, the tonic or tonic note, sometimes also the first note, the first 
degree, the prime, and also the final note, the final string, the principal note, 
the principal tone. We then say: the composition goes or proceeds from this 
tone ; and such a predominance of a principal harmony over the others, we call 
A KKYt. Thus, in the example above referred to, the key of C^ is the pre- 
dominant one, the passage goes or proceeds from C, and the tone c is the tonic 
or tonic note in it. 

it secures the satisfaction of a clear and intelligent grasp of things whose relations it 
sought to trace, and realizes the pleasure of just that generalized, condensed, and homo- 
geneous result which it desires. Such is the desire, (he process and the result, in the 
case of the mind^s seeking and discovering the kbt of a piece of music. — ^Tb. 

* The Germans have a peculiar usage in expressing the relation of a piece of music 
to its key : they say of a piece of music, namely, that it goes ox proceeds fbok apar- 
Ucular key ; whereas we say it u nr apartictdar key; of a piece whose key-note is c, 
e. g. they would say : it goes from c, or from the key of c ; while we should say : it is nr 
c, or in the key of c. — Tb. 

t The Gkrman word translated key, is TonarU which literally means a tone-species or 
species of tone, thus corresponding very nearly to the Latin word modus, and the English 
word mode, both which have also been used as names for what is here called key. 
There is more or less appropriateness in both of these modes of designation, because 
both are in a measure significant of the nature of the thing, though the terms modus, 
mode, and Tonart or species qf tone, have a more natural and obvious significancy than 
the term key. The idea may be presented somehow thus. There are several distinct 
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One and the same key, however, does not always continue throughout a piece 
of music ; hut several keys may alternately enter and retire, one after the other : 
or, as it is usually expressed, a tnodulaiian may take place into another key — into 

syiCaiii or sets of tones, according to the different tones that may be taken as common 
centres, principal tones or number ones of the scale : and thus we have, e,g, the system 
of tones that is constructed upon the tone C as the common centre, the principal tone or 
number one of the scale ; and again we have the system of tones that takes G as the 
common centre ; a third that assumes D as the principal tone or common centre ; &c. 
Now each of these several distinct systems of tones may be considered as making a 
distinct and peculiar form or species of music, and hence as being a particular mode, 
because it constitutes a distinct and pecaliar mode qf consimcttng a piece of music : 
thus, e. g» one mode of constructing a piece of music is, to take its elements out of that 
system of tones which is built on C as its common centre, and hence this mode would be 
called ike mode of C; another form of musical composition is that which takes the tones 
found in the system of G as its elements, and this would accordingly be called the mode 
qf G; and so on. — And, again, another variation in the species or character of a piece 
of music depends upon the circumstance, whether the first third from the central tone or 
number one of the system of tones out of which it is constructed, is a major or a minor 
third : that mode or form of a composition whose system of tones has a major third be- 
tween number one and number three would hence be called the major mode ; while that 
vrhcme system of tones has a minor third between number one and number three, would 
be called a minor mode : thus, a composition formed out of the tones contained in the 
system which is built on C as a common centre, and which has the distance of a minor 
third between its first and its third degrees, would be said to be constructed in the mihor 
mode ofC[c]; while a composition whose system is that of C with a m(yor third, would 
be said to be constracted m the hajob mode of C Thus the appellation specif of tone 
or mode^ as a designation of that which we otherwise term keyt has a very obvious s^pli- 
cabUity in the nature of the case, and, but for the more prevalent use of the latter, 
would be the better term to be adopted. The term key, on the other hand, applies some- 
what in the following manner. The principal tone or common centre, together with that 
system of tones which it carries with it, constitutes as it were the key to the piece of 
music composed of such system of tones ; that is to say, it is that upon which the mode 
or form of a piece of music depends, that which determines the species or character 
(a. e. species or character on the point in question) of a musical composition, or, if you 
please, that which commands the entrance to this particular structure of a piece, just as 
a key, in the primary sense, commands the entrance to a room or an edifice : thus the 
analogy rests on the idea of source or cause, — a sense in which the word key is very 
abundantiy used ; as, «. p. when we say : this is the key to the whole afiair, t. e. this 
explains the whole afiair — ^this is the source of our acquaintance with the whole afiair, 
&c. or when we speak of the key-stone of an arch, meaning that particular stone on 
which the structare of the arch depends — that by which the arch is supported, &c. Thus 
the key in a piece of music is that particular system of tones on which, in one respect, 
the structure of a piece of music depends, that which forms the source of the elements 
out of which it is composed, and the source of that peculiar character which results from 
the use of these elements. We accordingly say of a piece of music composed of the 
system of tones that has C for its centre, that it is written in the key of C, or that its key 
is C, meaning thereby that the system of tones built on C is the source of its mate- 
rials, of the mode of constructing its chords, and of the particular character resulting 
from these; and again we say of a composition framed out of a system of tones which 
has C for its common centre, but a minor third between its first and its third degrees. 
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another tone. We sometimeB find whole series of harmonieB, each of which is 
successively in a different key ; the ear, however, always strives to conceive of 
each of these different harmonies as belonging to some particular key. 



§ 120. 

The harmony which appears as the tonic harmony is always either a major 
or a minor three-fold chord. 

Wherever a major three-fold chord appears as the principal harmony, the 
key is said to be mcjor [modtis-mqfor or durus]. But in ease the principal 
harmony is a minor three-fold chord, the key is termed minor [modus-minor or 
mollis]. If, e. g. the principal harmony is the major three-fold chord ®, as in 
the foregoing example, the key is called C-m^'or [C-durus] ; but if the prin- 
cipal harmony is the minor three-fold chord fl, the key is denominated a^^ndftor, 
[a-mollis*]. 

A diminished three-fold chord never appears as the tonic chord, and thus 
there is no diminished key. Nor does a four-fold chord ever appear as a tonic 
chord. 



that it is written in the mivob key of C[c]\ and so of all the other keys, whether major 
or minor. 

One word as to the diatinction between a key and a scale, A key is a system of 
tones built on some one particular tone as a principal tone or common centre, without 
reference to any particular arrangement of these tones, or even any arrangement what- 
ever ; wbile a scale, on the other hand, is a regularly arranged series of these tones in a 
continuous ascending or descending row [i. e, ascending or descending in point of pUcht 
if not in the form of external exhibition]. Thus, the key of C is the tone C, taken as a 
common centre, together with the three-fold chord built upon it and the naturally allied 
three-fold chords of F and G, while the scale of C is the regularly arranged series of all 
the tones contained in this system or set of chords, in one continuous row, as : C D £ F 
GAB c— Tb. 

* The Germans are accustomed to use, more or less, the terms " hard*^ and " sqff^ in 
application to the two classes of keys, in the place of our large and small, or major and 
minor; and, in reference to this usage, the author says : " As it respects the terms hard 
key and soft key, it is not to be supposed that the so-called hard key always has the 
character of harshness, or that the soft key always has that of softness. It often happens, 
on the contrary, that the roughest and the most vivid sentiments admit of being expressed 
in the so-called soft keys ; while, on the other hand, the greatest softness, delicacy, and 
sweetness may sometimes be expressed in the so-called hard keys. These terms must 
be regarded as mere names, which have no literal meaning. The small [minor] or soft 
key would rather admit of being called heavy t depressed, melancholic and scui; — ^and 
the large [major] or hard, clear, firm and vigorous ; but this even is not universally true. 
Such a characterizing of the keys, however, is not appropriate to the present place.*' 

The terms hard and soft are a mere translation of the Latin terms durus and moBiSf 
which were first adopted by the ancient Latin musicians ; and it cannot be doubted that, 
in general and for the most part, they are appropriate in their proper sense. — ^Tr. 

In speaking of keys or scales, the terms major and minor will be employed in this 
edition (as before, in the case of intervals), instead of large and small, invariably used 
by the translator. — ^En. 
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REMARK. 



In the foregoing section I have given no reasons why none but major and minor three* 
fold chords can be tonic chords ; becaose, in my opinion, it is here, as in many other 
matters, impossible to assign a vcUid reason, or at least it has thus far proved to be so. 

Suppose, in the case of the diminished three-fold chord, I should state the reason to 
be the fact that this chord is not produced by the divisions of a string ; still does the 
minor three-fold chord arise from such a division t (Compare Introd. § X, Remark), and yet 
there is a minor key. Or, should I undertake to relieve myself by saying, that the minor 
key is an imitation of the major, then a diminished three- fold chord could be justified 
in the same way by saying that it is an imitation vof a minor three-fold chord ; and, on 
the other hand, the principal four-fold chord is entirely produced by the divisions of a 
string, &c. 

For myself, instead of proffering the specious appearance of an argument, I will only 
assume that as an axiom which is actually known to exist, — which shows itself to be 
deeply seated in the nature of our ear and faculty of perception, and which is, for this 
very reason, neither capable of proof nor in need of any, — rather than affect the assign- 
ment of a reason, which, after all, is nothing but false appearance, and which can only 
deceive the reader who reposes confidence in its validity. 



DIVISION II. 

MODE OF DESIGNATING THE KEYS. 
§ Ul. 

We will, in future, designate the mq/or keys by lar^e italic letters, and the 
minor keys by small italic letters. The large letter C will thus denote the key 
of C-mq/or, while a small letter c will denote the key of c-minor ; F will re- 
present the key of F-major, andy) on the contrary, that oi f -minor ; Fib Will 
stand for the key of Ffo-major, and e^ for that oieb-minor ; and so of J9-, E-, 
Gb' and A\}-inqfor, and of rf-, e-,/lt- B.nd ff^-minor, &c. 

If it be wished to generalize this mode of designation still farther, a major 
key can be represented, in general, by X or Z, and a minor key by x or z. 
(Compare the last part of § 52, and of § 1 53.) 



DIVISION III. 

ESSENTIAL HARMONIES OF THE KEY. 
§ 122. 

The question by what means the ear is determined to assume this or that 
harmony as the tonic harmony, — by what means the perception of this or that 
key is awakened in it, cannot here be definitely determined. It can only be said, 
in general, that the ear perceives this or that key, according as it hears harmonies 
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which in some way exhibit the appearance or convey the impression of belonging 
to this or that key. 

That is to say, there are only certain particular harmonies which belong to 
any one particular key ; and these^ constituting as they do the family of the 
harmonies appropriate to a key, we denominate the peculiar or cqspropriaie 
harmonies of the key. 

Some, among these, exhibit a special alliance with the key, a very peculiar 
and intimate bond of connection with the tonic harmony, as their principal ^- 
damental pillar ; while others appear in a less dose alliance with it. 

The former are called the essential harmonies of the key, while the latter 
are denominated its kindred or appropriate accessory harmonies, and also the 
proper accessory chords of the scale. 

We will first enumerate the former. 



§123. 



The essential harmonies of a key are : 

(1.) The tonic chord. 

(2 and 3.) The major three-fold chord and the principal four-fold chord 
on the major fifth of the tonic. These last two harmonies are, next after the 
tonic harmony, the predominant harmonies in every piece of music, and both 
have received the name of dominant chord or dominant harmony, and their 
fiindamental note is called the dominant. (Compare § 50 and § 74.) 

(4 ) The remaining harmony especially allied to a key, is that of the three- 
fold chord on the minor fourth of the tonic — a three-fold chord that is mt^'or 
when the tonic harmony is a major one^ and minor when the tonic harmony is 
minor. It is called the under-dominant or sub-dominant chord, and its fimda- 
mental note is called the under or sub-dominant ; because it is the under-fifth 
of the tonic, in the same manner as the upper-dominant* is the upper-fifth of the 
tonic. 

Let us apply what has been said to an example. In the major key of C, 
the three-fold chord ® is the tonic harmony ; QSr and <ffir^ are the dominant 
chords ; the major three-fold chord Jp is the subdominant chord. The three 
most essential harmonies of the major key of O are, accordingly, ®, 4Qr or (Er^, 
and if. 

In the minor key of c, on the contrary, where t is the tonic harmony, (Br smd 
©r^ are the dominant chords, and the minor three-fold chord f is the subdomi- 
nant chord. We find, in like manner, that the three most essential harmonies 
of a-minor are a, ® or (?7^ j^ j^tc. 



* As the terms " upper-domijianf and *♦ under-dominant^^ are unusual in England, 
their ^yiionymeBt dominant and svbdominantyVfill be employed tbroughout this edition. — 
Ed. 
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§ 124. 

The four species of hannonies described in the foregoing section, namely, 
(1.) The tonic three-fold chord, 
(2.) The major three-fold chord, f , , . 
(3.) The principal four-fold chord, r''*^^''"""*"'' 
(4.) The snhdominaut chord ; 
or (since it is usual to reckon Nos. 2 and 3 only as one), 
(1.) The tonic three-fold chord, 
^^ _^ , , C three-fold chord and 

(2.) The dominant ^ fo„.foid,hord, and 

(3.) The suhdominant chord, 
belong the most strictly and intimately to every key as its principal elements. 
They are the heads of the family, they determine its character, and they most 
distinctly impress the key on the ear ; and hence are very properly called its 
most essential harmonies. 

We find even whole pieces of music in which no other harmonies occur than 
these most essential ones. Indeed, many pieces are constructed of only two 
chords — the tonic and the dominant chords. And even, if need be, a piece can 
be made out with merely the tonic and the suhdominant chords alone. 



§ 125. 



There is still one other circumstance, connected with the consideration of the 
most essential harmonies, that is worthy of remark, and that has doubtless 
already occurred to the reader : it is the fact that the suhdominant harmony 
always regulates itself by the tonic harmony ; so that if the latter is major, the 
former is so likewise ; and if the one is minor, so is the other also. In other 
words, a minor suhdominant chord always associates itself with a minor three- 
ibld tonic chord ; and, on the other hand, a major suhdominant harmony con- 
nects itself with a major three-fold tonic harmony. But the case is entirely 
otherwise with the dominant chord. This is always mcQor^ even when the tonic 
and the suhdominant are minor. Our spontaneous feeling, the organization of 
our musical ear, requires it to be so ; while yet it is difficult to point out the 
reason for the fact. It is sufficient that such is the fact ; and that thus, e, g. 
when the minor three-fold chord t is heard in a-minor, it awakes the feeling of 
another key. The passages in fig. 166, i and k, below, consisting of the bar* 
monies A and t, certainly are not a-minor, but rather e-minor, 

(Fig. 166, (*.) 






i 
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REMARK. 
Perhaps I had better here also explain the reasons for the &cts in question, and say, 
e.g. that otherwise the minor key wotdd have no svhsemiifme [leading note] : but then 
the first question would still remain as before, with the exception only of its being put into 
different words ; namely, why must every key have a sub-semitone [leading notejt 
Perhaps, because only the major third of the dominant is adapted to a cadence. A high- 
sounding phrase again ! But /or whai reason is it that the major third alone is suitable 
for a cadence? (Compare also the Remark on § 131 .) 



§ 126. 
Besides the most essential harmonies of a key, there are still others par- 
ticularly appropriate to it, though not so intimately and closely related to the 
tonic harmony as the three most essential ones. We called them, in § 122, the 
appropriate accessory harmonies of a key^ or the appropriate accessary chords 
of the scale. We will not, however, fully enumerate these in the present place; 
because their complete enumeration here would unduly burthen the memory. 
Instead of doing this, we will only remark, by way of anticipation, that they all 
consist of the same tones which compose the three most essential harmonies 
already enumerated. The complete enumeration of all the chords belonging to 
a key (and thus, of course, that of the appropriate accessory chords of the scale) 
will follow farther on in the work (§§ 146 — 150) ; and, taken in that connection, 
it will not load the memory. 



DIVISION IV. 

THE SCALE. 
§ 127. 

The tones of which the most essential harmonies of a key (and hence, accord- 
ing to § 126, all the other harmonies belonging to the key) consist, we call the 
apprcpriaie tones of the key^ and the series of these tones we' denominate the 
scale (or, to designate the idea very definitely, and to avoid confounding it with 
any other mere series of tones, it is termed tlie scale of the key), the diatonic 
scate^lAtm, 5cato— [of the key]. 

Now, since the most essential harmonies of the key of C-mq/or, namely, 
[c e g], ^ [f a c], [g b d], (§ 123) 

«K iF Of 

are composed of the tones <?, d, e^fg^ a, and A, so the series of tones c, dy Cyf^g^ 
a, by c^y ^, CyJ^y ffy &c. constitute the scale of C^mc^or, 

And in like manner the tones Ay By c, </, e, fy g% o, A, c, &c. form the scale 
oia^minor; because the most essential harmonies of this key, namely, 
[a c e], [e gtt b], [d f a], (§ 123) 

a <S D 

consist of these seven tones. 
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The scale of a major key is called a mc^'or scale, and that of a minor key is 
called a minor scale. 

The additional appellation diatonic, as applied to the scale, only serves to 
distinguish it from certain other series of tonet? which usurp the name scale ; 
namely, from the so-called chromatic 9.nd enharmonic scales, and from the thing 
that is caUed a chromatic-enharmonic scale. (Compare § 369, and also the 
Remark on § XYII of the Introduction.) 



§ 128. 
The scale consists, as we see, of seven tones or tone-degrees, which are 
reckoned from the tonic upwards, by counting the tonic as the first tone or first 
degree, the tone next above the tonic as the second tone or second degree, and so 
on : third degree (called also the mediant — compare § 50) ; fov/rth degree 
(called also the subdominant—% 123) ; fifth degree ^so called the dominant) ; 
sixth degree (named also the submediant) ; seventh degree (called likewise the 
under^half'tone, sub-semitone, because it is only a minor degree or half-step 
from this to the eighth tone, — also subsemitonium modi, subsemitonium octavce, 
or, briefly, merely semitonium, — frequently also the leading tone or note, and 
also characteristic note (§ 140* and 140**), septima characteristica, chorda 
elegans, note sermble, &c.) 

The name under-half-tone is inaccurate ; for the distance from ^ to c is not 
a half-tone, not a haif tone-degree, but a small [minor] one. (Introduction 
§ XXXVIII.) Moreover, the appellations characteristic degree, leading note, 
&c. are not appropriate ; for, other tones also are often characteristic or leading 
tones, and, vice vers&, not every subsemitone is a leading tone, as we shall find 
in the sequel (§§ 140», 140*», and 187). 

All tones which do not belong to the scale of the predominant key, are said 
to be tones foreign to the scale ; and, in contradistinction from these, we call 
those which are peculiar to a key, the appropriate tones of the scale. 

For like reasons, we say of all harmonies which are composed of tones 
appropriate to the scale of a key, that they are the appropriate harmonies of 
the scale ; and every harmony, on the contrary, in which one or more tones 
occur which are foreign to the scale, may be said to be a harmony Joreign to the 
scale. 



(A.) MAJOR NORMAL SCALE.f 

§ 129. 

Every tone of a major scale, as, e, g, of the major scale of C, is, as we 
perceive, separated from its neighbour either by a minor or by a major degree, 

t The word " norwio/" means that which relates to apcUtem, model, &c. and hence 
the expression " ihormal scale^* means a model scale, a scale taken as a model for 
others.^TwL. 
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for example : 

c d e f 

major^ major, minor, major, major, major, minor. 

The degree from the first tone to the second is a major one, that from the 
second to the third is also major ; but the step from the third to the fourth is 
only a minor degree. The steps from the fourth tone to the fifth, from the fifth 
to the sixth, from the sixth to the seventh, are major ; but the step from the 
seventh to the eighth, or to the octave of the first, b minor again. (Introduction, 
§ XXXVI, at a.) 



§ 130. 

This alteration of major and minor degrees, is, as one must have already 
observed, just the same that is given by the long keys of a pianoforte ; in a 
word, the major scale of C consists of the series of the natural tones. (Intro- 
duction, § XVII.) This remark explains what we could at an earlier period 
(Introduction, § XIII) only imperfectly describe, namely, the manner in which 
our names of notes, our system of notation [or note-writing], and our key-boards 
are adjusted. 

That is to say, we have given peculiar letter-names to just those tones 
which make out the major scale of C. (Introduction, §§ XIV and XVII.) 

It has been assumed that the degrees of our system of notes, so long as 
they remain unaltered by a transposition sign, shaU exhibit the tones as they 
occur in the major scale of C; or, in other words, it has been agreed that the 
seven degrees or places on the staff shall represent the seven tones of the C-scale, 
and that the tones constituting this series shall be called the natural tones. 

The' level series of the long keys of the pianoforte has been exclusively de- 
voted to these tones, so that these just give the major scale of C; or, in other 
words, the seven tones which form the scale of C have been appropriated to 
seven keys lying along in one plane. 

And inasmuch as our system of tones thus assumed, and the major scale of 
C, so entirely correspond to each other, it has become the custom to concede to 
the latter the rank oi first or normal key ; it is espedally considered as holding 
such a rank among the major keys, and as being particularly the normal key. 



(B.) MINOR NORMAL SCALE. 

§ 131. 

We find in the minor scale, as wt? presented it above in § 127, a succession 
of major and minor degrees, which is entirely difierent from the one that occurs 
in the major key : it is particularly observed that the distance from the sixth 
degree to the seventh, amounts to a superfluous second. 

A Be d ef gja 

major, minor, major, major, minor, superfluous, minor. 
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This scale also admits of being represented on the system of note-lines or 
staff, though the latter was primanly adjusted to the major scale of C, The 
minor scale of a is most easily thus represented (t. e. with the fewest trans- 
position signs) ; because its essential tones a, b, c, d, e, f^ occur already in the 
series of the natural tones, and only ^ requires to be indicated by an elevation 
sign placed on the g line. 

The minor o-scale is, therefore, usually regarded as the fwrmal minor scale. 



REMARK. 

I have here (as I first did io the year 1811, in the Heidelberg Annual Register of 
Literature, No. 76, p. 1057, et seq.) proposed a minor scale different from what is usual. 
For, it unfortunately happens, that the theories are not agreed on the question, of what 
tones the minor scale consists ! 

One might indeed cry, too ! to the scientific treatment of an art, if even its fimda- 
mental properties are not yet fixed ! Wo I to the condition of the theory of musical 
composition, if even its scales do not admit of being incontestably settled ! Thus we 
might indeed most justly exclaim, were we not reminded somewhat to repress our voice 
by the circumstance that many other departments of science are no better off, and to 
console ourselves and our brethren in the art, as is often done in human life, by reflecting 
upon the equally bad condition of our neighbours, of neighbouring arts and sciences. 

I will accordingly proceed with a somewhat repressed voice, and remark, that the 
common doctrine of the nature of the minor scale must be placed, among others, tm the 
shady side, and indeed on the most shady side, of the doctrines of our art. 

There is a school which teaches, in the manner of established usage, that the sixth and 
seventh degrees of the minor scale are major in ascending, but minor in descending ; 
or, in other words, that the scale of a-minor, e. j^. is, in its ascending series, as follows : 
A B c d e fJt git 

H n 

but, in its descending series, as follows : 

a g f e d c B 

% H 

A few others, led by right instinct, have ventured to believe, that the tones /ft and g^ 
are not elements of the minor a-scale, but that /Q and g^ are uniformly such. The 
former do not prove their doctrine at all, and the latter theirs scarcely at aU. The former 
have indeed the most substantial of all reasons for not proving theirs ; namely, the doc- 
trine has no foundation in fact ; but the latter, who are right, are still very wrong in not 
knowing why they are right, or, in case they do know, they are wrong in not expressing 
the matter better than it has yet been expressed. 

I will here, by way of anticipation, attempt this proof, though it cannot become 
entirely clear until at a more advanced stage of our treatise. 

It has long been the custom to construct the major scale of those tones which con- 
stitute the three most essential three-fbld chords of the major key, and accordingly to 
recognize the tones 

c d e f g a b 

as the scale of the major key of C. (§ 127.) 

Now, if we establish the definition : a scale or scale of a key is the collective mass 
of the tones which compose the three most essential three-fold chords of the key, and if 
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we construct the scale of the minor key on the same principles, the latter cannot, unless 
we abandon all pretensions to consistency, be constructed otherwise than with/ and g^, 
and it usually strikes unbiassed minds very singularly, to hear, according to the common 
doctrine, the ascending series of the contents of three chords spoken of, in defining the 
contents of these chords, as contradistinguished from the descending series of the same, 
and particularly to find that these contents are materially difierent in the upward series 
from what they are in the downward ! 

But, in particular, as it respects the position that the tones /ll and g appropriately 
belong to the minor scale of a, and, in the first place, as it respects 

(1) The tone ^, we must suppose, in order to assume this as an element of the minor 
scale, that the minor key has two different dominant harmonies, one with a major third 
(as the indispensable subsemitone or leading note), and a second with a minor third. 
But this 

(a) Would not only run counter to all analogy, inasmuch as the major key has only 
one species of dominant harmony, and in general, only one scale, but 

(5.) A dominant harmony with a minor third would contradict our perceptions ; for, 
the three-fold chord [e g b] is clearly felt not to belong to a-minor, as is shown by the 
examples referred to in § 125, as well as by others. 

If we would avoid such an al)8urdity, we can do so only by recogni2ing the major 
third alone of the dominant harmony as belonging to the minor key, and by thus acknow- 
ledging, not gty but giU alone, as being universally an element of the minor a-scale. 

(2.) We find, in like manner, that, in order to regard the tone/H as an element of 
the minor scale of a, (a) we must not only assume two difierent sub-dominant harmonies, 
but that (5) a major 13 -three -fold chord in a-minor must do violence to the ear : see the 
following fig. 167 : 



(Fig. 167, i.) 
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and, in general, every other harmony in which g\i or/It, occurring as an harmonic element, 
always either permanently or transiently eradicates the impression of a-minor ; fig. 168, 



(Fig. 168, i.) 
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I am by no means ignorant of the fact that passages which run predominantly in 
a-minor, admit of the very transient occurrence of such harmonic combinations as 

[e g b], [c e g], [fit a d], and the like. Fig. 169. 
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(Fig. 169, 1.) 
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But it is in part self-evident, and will, in part, be more particularly and fully shown in 
the doctrines of modulation and of transitions, that such combinations in such cases 
either form transient modulations, or that the tones yH and g^ occurring therein, are merely 
transition notes ; and, accordingly, such examples by no means show that the tones /It 
and g belong to the minor scale of a, as elements of some harmony belonging to the 
minor key of a. 

Thus it is clearly evident, that the common doctrine of the pretended variable minor 
scale did not arise in any rational way. — From what other source then may it have 
originated % Evidently from the misconstruction of the observed fact, that, in musical 
compositions in a-minor, the tones /It and g'i do indeed very often occur in an ascending 
melody, while in a descending melody, on the contrary, the tones g Q and/Q often occur. 
Thus, e. g. in such cases as that in fig. 170, 
(Fig. 170.) 



^ni^ S Lj^^ ^^^ 



the melody ascending by diatonic degrees from e to a must truly proceed by the tones 

/It and ^It ; but in descending from a to "e, it must proceed by the tones'^ and/. The 
reason for this, however, as will appear from our doctrine of transitions, is simply the 
fact, that no transition tone is admissible which does not connect itself with a tone 
that is at most but a major degree higher or lower than itself; or, in other words, that it 
is an indispensible condition of the introduction of transient tones, that the distance to 
the next tone above or below, be at most not more than a major degree ; and hence, the 
tone / cannot be used as an accessory tone before ^It (thus in the ascending pro- 
gression), but only /It ; and for a like reason, g alone can appear as an accessory tone 
before / (thus in the descending movement). Now the fact, that thus in many cases 
f^ and g^ are employed in an ascending melodic progression, while g and /are used in a 
descending melodic progression, has misled musicians to believe and to teach, that the 
scale itself is thus variable. 

Now, in the first place, it is in itself rather a gross blunder, to argue from the acci- 
dental elements of a melodic figure to the essential chords of the key, and to undertake 
to regard every tone that may chance to occur melodically in a key, as therefore belong- 
ing to the scale of that key ! The tones ^it, (2)1, a)l, and many others, may just as well be 
regarded as belonging to the major scale of C; for, they certainly can occur melodically 
in this key *, and in this way there yvould at last be tuo tone that might not belong to 
every scale! 

But the commonly received doctrine is, secondly, most strikingly false in another 
respect ; for, irrespective of the question, whether ft and g are essential elements of the 
minor scale of a, or not, and taking into view the simple consideration, to what extent 
/and /It, g and fit actually occur as melodic tones in the minor key of a, it is seen to be 
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most obviously nntrue tliat a melody in a minor key must always employ /ft and g^ m 
ascending, and g and/ in descending. It often happens, on the contrary, that the exact 
reverse may, and indeed in many cases must, take place : / and g must be used in 
ascending, and/H and g^ in descending, as is clearly seen in many places of the short 
example in fig. 171, t, 



(Fig. 171,1.) 
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In fig. 171, A, 
(Fig. 171,*.) 
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I have remodeled this passage according to the common rule : "/ft and gi in ascending ; 
/ and g in descending ;" — but listen ! it sounds horribly ; and of all the theorists who 
teach that commonly received rule, certainly no one would write in this manner : all would 
indisputably write as in fig. 171, t, above, and thus directly counter to the rule. 

This again most strikingly shows how the authors of our theories, because they in 
many cases found /ft and ^ft to be employed in an ascending melody, and/ and ^ in a 
descending melody, at once inconsiderately proclaimed this fact as a general or universal 
rule, and how, as if they had no eyes and no ears for the perception of examples at 
every moment occurring to prove the untenableness of their position, t)iey have for ever 
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stupidly and thooghtleflsly repeated, one after another, the old cr^do : " upwards, /tt and 
^H ; downwards, / and g ;" — and have most faithfolly continued to repeat it, just as the 
masters had taught it to them, without even once mentioning that it is sometimes 
otherwise, and not unfrequeutly mttst be otherwise; yes, many a one (as, e, g. 
Rameauj in d'Alembert, § 85) has even trodden on the very heels of the truth, and still 
has immediately sunk down again ($§ 91 and 92) into the old customary doctrine (the 
prevalent sin) : " upwards,/8 and g^ ; downwards,/ and g /" 

Thus much in the present place, as prelimmcury proof of the utter and manifold 
incorrectness of the common doctrine of two different sorts of minor scale, and of an 
ascending and descending melody in a minor key. 

To fiimish another and more rational doctrine in the place of itie one here exhibited 
as erroneous, falls within the appropriate objects of the present Theory. The place for 
doing this is in part the doctrine of modulation, where I examine the question (hitherto 
investigated by no one) : As what and as belonging to what key, does every harmony 
that occurs impress itself upon the ear? And, again, the proper place for presenting 
the true doctrine of the minor key is in part the doctriae of transitions, where I (and I for 
the first) treat the question : How and what tones may be employed as transition tones 1 
in which place I also, as I think, show by a connected and consecutive train of argu- 
mentation, why and under what relations,/ or /I), g^T gili occurs in the melody of the 
minor key of a. (§ 379.) 

But I know, alas ! that I shall easily be refuted by such chains of argumentation as 
the following : '* The scale of the minor key iSt ' tcpwards,/^ and gi ; and dovrnvHords, 
g and fC ond conseqtienUy the author is here torong.^^ 



(C.) TRANSPOSITION OF MAJOR SCALES. 

§ 132. 

Other major scales also, than that of the major key of C, can be exhibited 
in our system of notation^ which consist of copies of the major scale of C, placed 
on other degrees of the staff! Not indeed entirely without additional appen- 
dages ; for, our system of notation is immediately adjusted only to the major 
scale of C. Thus, e, g, the major scale of Q cannot be represented on the staff 
without some addition ; for, in this, as well as in every other major scale, the 
step from the sixth tone to the seventh must be major, while that from the 
seventh tone to the eighth must be minor; but, if we begin to reckon from Q in 
the series of the natural tones, the step from the sixth note e to the seventh^* is 
minor, and, vice vers4, that from^* to y is major : 

G A Be d efg 

major, major, minor, major, major, minor, major. 

In order, therefore, to make the series of degrees like that of the major scale 
of Cy we must use a transposition sign. In order, namely, to make the step 
from the sixth degree to the seventh larger, and that from the seventh to eighth 
smaller, the seventh tone f^ which otherwise would be only a minor degree 
higher than e^ must be chromatically raised, and, instead of the/^ another tone 
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must be written which is a ma^or degree higher than e^ namely y*S, from which 
f% moreover, to the eighth tone g, the distance is only that of a minor degree ; 



G A Be 

major, major, minor, major, major, major, minor. 



-V ' ' V ' '■^v^ — ' '^ V V" 




Thus the tone of the short keyy*S occurs in this scale. 



Now inasmuch as such a scale is fundamentally a copy of the major scale 
of Cy and differs only in the single circumstance that it is transplaced or 
transposed to another degree of the staff, so every major key and every major 
scale which is not that of 67-major is said to be tran^iMsed. These transposed 
keys and scales might also be called chromatic keys and scales ; because they 
are represented by means of chromatic changes. (Introd. § XVJI.) This ex- 
pression is not, however, used for such a purpose; the terms chromatic key and 
chromatic scale are applied rather to many other things which are neither keys 
nor scales. (§ XVII— Remark.) 

In order to exhibit the major scale of D, we must not only put ft in the 
place of/, but cJt in the place of c : 




ftt g a b 9t 3 

major, minor, major, major, major, minor. 

In like manner we find that the major scale of A requires three sharps, 
while that of B requires four. 

The major scale pf B requires the use of five sharps, and hence as many as 
there are upper* or short keys. 

If we would exhibit the major scale of Ft, we must change e also into et : 



f« g« att b c» Ijt ^8 T« 

major, major, minor, major, major, major, minor. 

In the major scale of 0% b moreover becomes changed into ^tt ; in which 
case all the seven degrees are furnished with sharps. 

In order to exhibit the major scale of 0% we must introduce still one eleva- 
tion-sign more ; and, as all the degrees are already furnished with sharps, we 



*The short-keys of a piano-forte or organ are sometimes called " upper''^ or " higher,' 
because they are higher on the key -board than the longer keys. — ^Tn. 
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employ, in raising one of these degrees still higher, a double elevation-sign, or 
double sharp, called also a cross, x ; thus : 



g« a« l>« eft ffft ejt 7x git 

major, major, minor, major, major, major, minor. 

k k 

The major scale of G% accordingly, requires six sharps and one double sharp 
or cross. It will easily be found, in like manner, that the major scale of j9tt re- 
quires five sharps and two crosses, &c. 

But a momentary use, however, at most, is ever made of such widely tran- 
sposed — such very chromatic keys. For, we shall directly become acquainted 
with others, less chromatic, which coincide with the former and supply their 
place. (§ 137.) 



§ 133. 



If we arrange the major keys in a series, in that order in which one always 
requires one more sharp than the preceding, namely : 

C, G, D, A, E, B, Ft, 0% G% D% &c. 
we readily observe that the scale of the tone which is a fifth higher (or, which is 
the same thing, a fourth lower) than the preceding, always requires one more 
sharp ; and that this additional sharp is always requisite ybr the purpose of re- 
presenting the so-called subsemitone or leading note (§ 128) ; that is to say, for 
the purpose of making the step from the sixth tone to the seventh major, and that 
from the seventh to the eighth minor. 



^ 



GABcdef)tg 
CDEFGABcdef g 



§ 134. 

But if the major scale of F, which is a fifth lower (or a fourth higher) than 
that of C', is to be exhibited, it becomes necessary to put l^ in the place of b, — 
for similar reasons, or, in a manner, for a reason the opposite of that which we 
mentioned in the foregoing case, namely, in order to make the step from the 
third to the fourth minor ; whereas it would otherwise be major (a—b); thus : 






major, major, minor, major, major,* major, minor. 
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In like manner we find that ^b-m&jor reqairee two flats ; namely, Zb mstead 

of by and ^b instead of e. ^b-major requires three flats ; ^-major four flats ; 

and so on to 2%-major, which has as many flats as there are upper or short keys. 

G^b-major requires also c\x instead of c; and Cl>-major requires both cb and 

y1) ; and /'b-major requires even cb,yt), and AfOy &c. 

Here again the keys which require for their transposition an excessive 
number of flats, are relieved by simpler keys with sharp signatures. (§§ 137 
and 140.) 

§135. 
It will be observed here, moreover, that the order of succession in which a 
key always requires one more flat than the preceding, is just the reverse of that 
which took place in those transposed by sharps (§ 133) ; namely : 

Cy Fy -Bb, E\>y A}), I^ , Oh y Ch, Fh, &c. 
and that each additional flat becomes necessary for the purpose of representing 
the fourth tone of the scale, i. e. for the purpose of making the step from the 
third to the fourth tone minor, and that from the fourth to the fifth major; 
thus: 

CDEFGAB cdef 
F O A Bbc d e f 



I 



§ 136. 
The following table exhibits a general view of the chromatic tones requisite 
for representing each transposed major key in our system of notation : 



c§ 






i^major 


requires 


' m, dJt, ajt, eft b«, f X, ex. 


Gt «, 


tt 


c8, g8, dS, alt, e8, bit, f X- 


a « 


It 


fit, dt, g«, dlt, alt, elt, bit. 


Ft " 


(( 


fit, dt, git, dlt, alt, elt. 


B " 


u 


fit, dt, git, dlt, alt. 


E " 


it 


fit. elt, git, dlt. 


A " 


€( 


f «, dt, git. 


D " 


a 


fit, dt. 


Q " 


it 


fit. 


C " 


<€ 


nothing. 


F « 


€t 


bb. 


Bh " 


tl 


bb, eb. 


£h « 


it 


bb, eb, ab. 


Ah " 


it 


bb, eb, ab, db. 


Bb " 


a 


bb, eb, ab, db, gb. 


Oh " 


a 


bb, eb, ab, db, gb, cb. 


Cb " 


a 


bb, eb, ab, db, gb, db, fb. 


lit " 


St 


eb, ab. db, gb, cb, fb, bbb. 


^bb« 


a 


ab, db, gb, eb, f b, bbb, ebb. 


r 
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§ 137. 

I have said, above, that the excessiyely transposed major keys, t. e» those 
which require too many transposition signs, can be dispensed with, and that 
their place can be sopplied by others. If, that is, we compare the transposed 
major keys with one another, we lind that those which are transposed by an 
excesdye number of sharps, coincide with others that are transposed by flats, 
the latter differing from the former only enharmonically ; and that we can in 
like manner substitute for a key requiring an excessive number of flats, another 
with but a small number of sharps. Thus, instead of GU-majoT, e. g, which 
would require six sharps and a double sharp, we can write ^b-major, which 
requires only four flats. In the same way, ^-major may supply the place of 
i^b -major. So also i^tt-major can be written instead of ^b-major, and 
Z4}-major instead of CJt-major. 

A sensible representation of this coincidence of the keys most different from 
one another — this concurrence of extremes, is furnished by the following figure : 

'C . 




X 



\ 



It is seen, from this, how the transposed major keys, proceeding from C'-major, 
constantly recede farther and farther from each other, while yet the most remote 
of all approach each other agam ; so that those transposed by sharps come at 
last to coincide enharmonically with those transposed by flats, and reciprocally 
to relieve each other, and thus, as it were, to form a circle. The above series 
of ascending fifths or descending fourths (or, which is the same thing, only in the 
reversed order, the series of descending fifths or ascending fourths) is called, for 
this reason, a circle ofjifths, (It might with equal propriety be called a circle 
of fourths.) Only twelve different major keys, therefore, are usually assumed; 
while J^8-major and (Tb-major, e, g. are regarded as being but enharmonically 
diverse, and the same as one, so &r as sound is concerned, and are actually 
reckoned as one : so also G'lt-major and Jb-major, — Do and t7jt, — <7b and B, — 
•Fb and E.^Bt and C,—Et and F,—m and i?b, &c. The keys thus re- 
solving themselves into one another by an enharmonic transmutation, might be 
termed enharmonically parallel keys, (Compare Introd. §§ XIX and XXI.) 

Thus ^tt-major is, in reality, the remotest transposition by sharps from 
(7-major. For, though C7tt-major would indeed be the most remote, yet, since it 
coincides with i^-major, it becomes, as the foregoing figure shows, nearer 
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C'-ms^'oT again. So also 6Vmajor is the most remote transposition by flats 
from C'-major; because 6^-major coincides enhannonically with j&-major. 
Accordingly, the point of the circle farthest from Cmajor is /'Jt-major or 
^'b-major. So also is G'-major the point in the circle most remote from Do or 

The keys which are thus diametrically opposite each other^ namely, C and 
(7b or i^tt,— ^and D^ or C%—A and ^b,— ^and £b,'-'B and F, &c. may 
be called antipodes*. 



(D.) TRANSPOSITION OP MINOR SCALES. 

§ 138. 

Transposed minor scales also admit of being exhibited on the same staff; 
they only require the use of many transposition-signs. If we go through them 
in a series of fourths and fifths, as we did in the major scales, we shall find— 
(1) That, in the succession of ascending fifths, 

«, ^> K /% ct, gty d% a% &c. 

the change of ^ into g%, which is necessary in representing o-minor, disappears 
in ^-minor, and thatyjt and (/]{ become necessary in its stead ; and thus it is 
always necessary, in this succession of fifths, to lower a tone of the preceding 
scale, and to raise two others instead thereof. 

(2.) In the series of fourths, on the other hand, 

«> ^9 9y ^y fy ^^y ^b, ob, ^b, &C. 

two tones of the preceding scale must each time be lowered, and, in exchange for 
this, another must be raised. Thus, e, g, the ^ found in a-minor must be 
lowered to ^ in c^minor, and b also must be changed to A) ; while, on the con- 
trary, c must be exchanged for c% 

e f tt g a b c Jjt e 
ABcdef gJtabc3e 
def g abbcS? 

* OppasiUSi literally vnth the feet directly opposite to one another t as are those of 
persons standing on the opposite sides of the globe. — Tr. 
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§ 139. 



The following table presents a general view of the chromatically changed 
tones, which are requisite in exhibiting each of the minor scales. 











dtl'] 


minor 


requires fit, git, dlt, att, elt, c) 


^ 


It 


« 


• ctt, g«, d«, a«, fx. 


e» 


it 


It 


% cJt, git, d«, bH 


/» 


€t 


u 


ta, cJt, g«, el 


b 


U 


« 


% ctt, att. 


€ 


(( 


u 


a, d«. 


a 


(t 


It 


g«- 


d 


u 


« 


cjt, bb. 


9 


<t 


« 


f»,«», eb. 


c 


<t 


tt 


eb. ab. 


f 


« 


u 


bb. ab, db. 


Ho 


u 


u 


bb, eb, db, gb. 


«b 


u 


<i 


lib, eb, ab, gb, cb. 


S 


it 


It 


bb, eb, ab, db, cb, fb. 


f 









§140. 

Here again we can shun the excessively transposed keys, and supply their 
places by those that are more natural, as is shown by the following figure ; for 
this reason we usually assume only twelve minor keys, as we do only twelve 
major ones. 




^'*^^#--^*' 



VOL. I. 
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(E.) CHABACTEBISTIC NOTE. 

§ 140». 

It is asoal to denominate that tone or those tones by which one scale is dis- 
tingnished from some other given scale, nota characterisHca, characteristic fiote, 
characteristic tone. Thus, e. g, the tone yjt is that by which the major key of 
O is distinguished from the major key of C, and is accordingly the characteristic 
tone of the major scale of 6^ in reference to that of C; and, vice vers^, /Ij i« 
the characteristic tone of the major scale of 67 in reference to that of &, 

(7 a b c d e f tt 

C?^ d e f K a b 



In like manner, the tone ^tj is the characteristic one of C in relation to F, 
while Zb is the characteristic tone oi Fm relation to C: 



c 


d e 


f 


g 


. \ 










F 


g 


a bb 

ft 


c 


d e 


Between F-ma^oT and (7-major, the tw( 
/tt and A, are the most distingaishing : 


> tones Ih and /, and the oorrespondbg 




G 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e f« 


F 


g 


a 


bb 


c 


d 


e 



The most distinguishing tones between 2?-major and jSl>-major, are «, f% a, 
b, <?tt, and the corresponding eb,^ ab, A, c : 

^ % ^ ^ % 

Z? e fit g a b clt 

^b f g ab bb c d 

{^ ll III 

Taking the major scale of C in comparison with that of C% we find that aU 
the tones of the one scale are difierent from all the tones of thQ other, and that 
hence aU are characteristic : 

% % % 9i 9i % 9i 

C7]t dtt elt fit gtt aS bs 
C d e f g a b 

d d d d d d d 
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and that strictly, therefore, none is distinguishingly characteristic. 

^ (1.) If we go through the major keys, comparing them one with 

'^ another, we shall find that, 

I (a.) In the ascending series ofji/ihs, the seventh degree, the tone 

^ situated at the distance of a minor second below the key note of each key 

I (7A? siibsemitanium modi), is always the characteristic tone — the tone that 
^ distinguishes this key from the preceding one ; — and that, 

I (b,) In the reversed or descending succession of fifths, the fourth 

. tone of each scale (quarta toni) is the one that distinguishes the key 
^ from the preceding one. (Compare §§ 133, 135, and 136.) 
^ Take, for example, the major key of G; here the seventh degree, the 

^ tone ft, is the characteristic note of the key of G'-major, in reference to the 

p key of C-major (compare the first fig. on p. 274), while the fourth degree of 
C-major, the tone ft^, is the characteristic tone of this key, in reference to Q- 
major. In like manner, the seventh degree of C-major, the tone b, is the one that 
distinguishes this key from J^-major, while, on the other hand, /t-major dis- 
tinguishes itself by \U fourth degree, Ay from C-major. (See the second fig on 
p. 274.) 

(2.) If we take a view of mctfor keys as compared with minor keys, we 
shall find other tones to be the characteristic ones ; and 

(3.) If we compare the minor keys with one another, we shall find the 
characteristic tones to be others still. 

Assuming, as seems at last to be generally acknowledged to be the most 
rational, that there is but one species of minor scale, namely, that which has a 
minor third, a minor sixth, and a major seventh (§ 131), we shall find on 
con^aring major keys with minor keys, according to No. 2, above, that merely 
the tones ^ and the corresponding g^, t. e, the seventh and the corresponding 
fifth degrees, are the characteristic tones between o-minor and C'-major 
(§164.) 

% 

C d e f g a b 
a b c d e f gjj 

d 

The characteristic tones of c-mmor in reference to C-major, are eb and ab ; and 
vice vers4, the characteristic tones of C-major in reference to <?-minor are the 
corresponding et| and a\\, i. e. the third and the sixth degrees. (§ 165.) 

C d e f g a b 
c d eb f g ab b; 

d d 

between ^-minor and C-major, the characteristic tones are ft and d% and the 
corresponding dt\ and fti, i. e, the second and seventh, and the corresponding 
second and fourth degrees of the scale : 

t2 
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! 



e 


! 


R 


a 


b 




e 




g 


a 


b 


c dJt 
1 



^ 



§" As it respects No. 3, above, namely, minor keys as compared vnth 

yjj mitior, the characteristic tones between a-minor and e-minor, e. g, are 
(a.) In the ascending succession of fifths^ f% g and dt\ — and (h.) In 
the reversed or descending succession, the tones d, f and gtj i- e, the 
second, third, and seventh degrees of ^-minor, answering to the fourth, 
a sixth, and seventh degrees of a-minor : 

f % U ^ 

g e fJI g a b c dJJ 

' abcdefgj); 

r d d d 

between c^minor and a-minor, the characteristic tones are g, ^, and ^, and 
the corresponding g% h, and c : 

% % % 

a b c d e f gtt 

rf e f g a bb eft; 

d . d d. 

between e and (/ the characteristics are the second, third, Jifth, sixth and seventh 
of tf, answering to the third,fourth, sixth, seventh, BXidJirst of d*. 

^ ^ ^ ? 

e fit g a b c dtt 

d e f g a bb cjt 

d d d d 

&c. (Compare §§ 138 and 139.; 

It is perceived, from all this, how, under different relations, at one time this 
and at another time that degree of a scale appears as the characteristic note, 
and how inappropriate it would be to say, in general : " the characteristic note 
is such and such a particular degree of every scale/' 



REMARK. 
The following figures, corresponding to the foregoing, may serve to show, what 
degrees would become the characteristic ones, in case the minor scale were to be taken 
in the former and commonly received manner, namely, according to the usual model ; 
and how, considered in this point of view, at one time this and at another time that 
degree appears as the characteristic one, in the case, both of minor keys as compared 
with major keys, and of minor keys as compared one with another. 

* An error of the original occurs here. The " ikird'*^ of the key of e being the 
SAME as the *' fourth^* of that of d (namely, gQ), cannot therefore be a characteristic 
tone. The two words should be erased, and then the explanation wiU agree with the 
figure.— Ed. 
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Major keys as compared with minor keys : 

Cdefgabc 
ah c d e f g a 

Here there would be no distinguishing characteristic tone. 

^ ^ ^ 

Cdefgabc 
c d eb f g ab bb c 

Here the third, the sixth, and the seventh degrees are characteristic ones. 

II 

C d e f g a b 

e fll g a b c d 

d 

Here the characteristic tone would be that of the fourth degree, corresponding to the 
second degree. 

Minor keys as compared one with another : 

Here, between a*minor and e-niinor, 

e fll g a b c d 

a b c d e f g, 

H 

the second degree of e-minor would be the characteristeric tone, answering to the sixth 
of a-minor ; — ^between a-minor and <£-minor, 

a b c d e f g 

<2 e f g a bb c 

the characteristic tone would be the sixth of d, corresponding to the second of a ; — 
and in the case of (2-minor as compared with e-minor, 

e fll g a b c d 

d e f g a bb c, 

the characteristic tones would be the second and fifth of e, answering to the third and 
sixth of d. 



§ 140** 



Many^ and indeed almost all writers, apply the term noia characteristica^ 
characteristic note, only to tbe tone of the seventh degree of each scale. — 
(§128.) 

It is easily perceived, that in this these authors limit their view simply to 
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the relation of a major key to its nearest neighbour in the ascending succession 
of fifths (see 1, fl, p. 275j ;— while, in the succession of descending fifths or as- 
cending fourths, the case is directly reversed fsee 1, ^, p. 275) ; and again it is 
otherwise, too, in the relation of the major keys with the minor (see 2, p. 275) ; 
and yet again entirely diverse in the relation of the minor keys to one another^ 
in each direction (see 3, p. 275). 



REMAHK. 

We meet with the following unintelligible, not to say absolutely senseless, remark 
of Koch, in his Musical Lexicon, under the article in question ; namely : « the subsemi- 
tone is characteristic only in those keys which have no flats in their signature ; because 
it is by this [the subsemitone] that the contents of the scales of these keys are distin- 
guished from one another .... In those keys, on the contrary, which have flats in their 
signatnre, the quarta toni [the fourth from the tonic] must indisputably be regarded as 
the characteristic tone ; for the major key of F distinguishes itself firom the major key of 
C, not by its ander half*tone €, but merely by its pure fourth 5b." 

It is very manifest that the worthy author had in his eye, while writing down such 
instruction, (1) merely the relation (considered at p. 275, under No. 1) of a major key to 
its next neighbour, in the ascending and descending succession of fifths, but did not advert 
at all to the more remote relations of keys in this series (as, e. g, the relation of F to G) -, 
and that (2) he still less took into consideration the relation of a major key to any minor 
key, whether near or remote ; and that (3) he was equally blind to the relations of minor 
keys to one another ; but that, worst of all, he even (4) confounded the idea of the 
ascending and desceriding succession offfihs^ in the case of major keys mentioned under 
(1), above, with that oikeys with sharps and keys vdth fiats. For, as (compare the fore- 
going figures in § 140*) the subsemitone of the major key of G, the tone of/tt> in ascend- 
ing from C-major to G-major, is the characteristic tone, so, in ascending from F-major 
to C-major, the subsemitone 5Q is the characteristic tone ; and also in ascending from 
£b to F, the characteristic tone again is the subsemitone of the latter key, F, namely, 
the tone eQ fl^d so universally, in ascending, the subsemitone of the last key is the cha- 
racteristic tone ; and thus the fact by no means applies exclusivelj in keys vrith sharps, 
but also in those with flats ; and hence it is untrue that, in keys with flats, the quaria 
toni [the fourth tone from the tonic] is always the characteristic tone ; and, vice versi, in 
descending, the quarta toni is the characteristic tone, as well in keys with sharps as in 
those with flats ; for, as the fourth of the major key of F, t. e. the tone £b, is the charac- 
teristic tone in descending from C-major to F-major, so also is the quarta toni, /Q, the 
characteristic tone in descending from G-major to C-major ; and the quarta tonit cQ* is 
likewise the characteristic tone in descending from Z>-major to C?-major ; and so univer- 
sally, in descending, the qiutrta toni is the characteristic tone, and by no means so merely 
in keys with flats, but also in those with sharps : and thus it is untrue again, that the sub- 
semitone is always the characteristic tone in keys with sharps ! ! 

The whole qui pro quo [how, by what means] seems to have arisen from the fact 
that Mr. Koch, when he wrote thus, not only confined his view exclusively to the relation 
of a major key to another major key standing in the most immediate connection either 
above or below, but, even in this narrow circle of vision, contemplated only an ascending 
from C-major to G, Dt A, &c. and only a descending from C-major to F, jBb, Fb, &c.; • 
and, by taking only these partial views, he happened to notice, indeed, no keys in ascend- 
ing but those with sharps, and none in descending but those with flats. Now this was 
enough to induce him to predicate (1) that which is true in all eases of ascending 
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(namely » the fiict' that in ascending the subsemitcne is the characteristic note), only of 
those keys which happened to fall in his way from C upwards, and thus only of those with 
sharps ; (2) for the same reason, to predicate what is true in all cases of descending 
(namely, the fact that in descending the quaria toni is the characteristic note), only of 
keys with ilats ; (3) to maintain, in relation to keys with flats, that which is true only 
in rrference to the descending direction, and positively vnirue in reference to the ascend- 
ing direction (namely, that in such keys the quarta toni is the characteristic note) ; 
(4) to maintain, m relation to keys with sharps, that which is true only in ascending, 
and untrue in descending (namely, that in such a case the subsemUone is the character- 
istic note) ; and (5) to lay down a principle in general which, laying the gross errors 
here complained of entirely out of the question, is totally inappropriate to the relations 
of the major keys to the minor keys, as well as to those of the minor keys to^ne another, 
and which is but partially applicable to the reciprocal relations of the major keys. All 
this the man does in the compass of scarcely eleven half-lines. 

Upon the manner in which musical writers, and particularly our worthy Koch, are 
accustomed to treat the idea of leading note — an idea kindred to that of characteristic 
note [nota chaTacierisiicd\, I shall animadvert in § 187. 



(F.) — CHBOMATIC SieNATUBB. 

§ 141. 

If we wish to write a piece of music in a transposed major key, we are accus- 
tomed to write the requisite transposition-signs onoe for a}l at the beginning, 
and thus to save the trouble of prefixing a sharp or flat to each individual note 
which is to be affected by such a sign, as it occurs along the piece. (Introd. 
§ XXX.) One or more transposition-signs, thus written at the commencement of 
a piece of music, is called a signcUure (in French, la decoration), or the chro- 
matte sigruiture (Introd. § XYII, Remark), for the purpose of distinguishing it 
from tJie rhythmical signature. (Tntrod. § LIY.) Accordingly, in the beginning 
of a piece of music written in the major key of G, where of courseyit is requisite, 
a sharp (It) is placed on the/-IiQe ; so, in the major key of 2?, one is placed on 
the /-line, and another on the e-line or in the (r-space ; in the major key of F, a 
flat (b) is placed on the 6-line ; in S6 major, one flat is placed on the i&-line, 
and another on the ^-line or in the ^-space, &c. These transposition-signs are 
usually written in the order in which they become necessary according to the 
succession of fifths in the major keys (§ 136), and thus the first sharp is placed 
on tbey^line, the next on the c-line or in the c-space, &c. ; and, in like manner, 
the order of the flats is as follows : first iftb, then cb, then ab, &c. (Fig. 172, t.) 
(Fig. 172, t.) 



Pi 
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The requisite transposition-signs are also usually placed onoe for all at the 
beginniagy in pieces of music written in minor keys. 

If we were here to pursue the same course that we adopted in the major keys, 
the minor key of a, which requires yJt (§§ 127, 138, and 139), must have 
yS written in its signature ; ^-nunor, to whose scale Zb and ct belong, must 
have a fiat before b and a sharp before c in the signature ; ^-minor must have 
two fiats and one sharp, &c. (Fig. 172, ^.) 

(Fig. 172, A.) 

a e 



^^ ^^ 




''"*| |"«" l| . T)! || ll / l| » ^Sfe 



^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Ih CO cb 

Such a signature would be entirely consistent, and we should moreover be 
able, from such a signature, to determine at first sight whether a piece of 
music is in a minor key. But musicians have here preferred to introduce another 
way. Instead of marking in the signature those tones which in every instance 
characterize a minor key, they use the signature which is apprcpriaie to thai 
mq/or sccUe which sustains the nearest relationship or has the most similarity 
to the minor scale in question ; and this is always the major scale of the minor 
third of the minor key. Thus, e. g. the scale of o-minor is most similar to that 
of C7-major ; and, accordingly, it is the custom to write no signature at all for 
o^minor or C'-major. For the same reason^ a sharp is used in the signature of 
^•minor, as well as for that of 6^-major ; and a flat in that of ^-minor, as well as 
for that of /^-major. Hence, whenever the seventh tone of the scale is to be used, 
it becomes necessary always to mark that tone with a sign of elevation ; and 
thus, e, g. whenever the tone ^ is to be employed in the minor key of a, a sharp 
must be prefixed to the note g ; and so likewise, in «^minor, the cjt must be 
made by placing a sharp before c ; and in c minor, h must be made by the use 
of a natural (Q), &c. 

It is readily perceived that such a method of forming the signature is not 
consistent, and that the first method pointed out would be far the best adapted 
to the nature of the case. We will not, however, attempt a reformation of that 
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which may remain as it is, and which, considering the iron power of cnstom, 
will pretty certainly so remain. And, besides^ the signature itself is not an 
essential affair^ hnt merely one of convenience ; and this latter ohject can he 
accomplished hy the method already introduced, and especially so, since the acci-* 
dentally depressed seventh occurs almost as frequently as the proper seventh of 
the scale itself; as, e, g, the note g in a-minor occurs accidentally almost as 
often as the g^ which appropriately helongs to the scale. 

We find, among the old composers, still another signature for minor keys. 
That is to say, they carry the signature only so &r as would he required hy the 
major scale of the under'Second of the tonic : thus, e, g. a simple flat hefore h 
in ^-minor, as well as for i^-major ; nothing in c^minor, as well as for C-major ; 
a sharp before /in a-minor, as well as for G'-major. This mode of forming the 
signature, it is perceived, is still more improper than the one now in use ; since 
it represents even two degrees diflerently from what they actually are in the 
scale. This is a relic of the old so-called Doric key [or mode], of which we 
shall speak more at large hereafter. 



143. 



Moreover, every key, indeed, can be written in every signature. We 
sometimes, e, g. see whole pieces of music, frequently recitatives and fantasies 
among the rest, written in transposed keys without any chromatic signature 
whatever ; because the requisite elevation and depression signs are in each in- 
stance written individually before the notes concerned. So also, on the other 
hand, any key — say, if you please, the major key of C — might be written with 
several sharps : it is only requisite, in this case, to remove the elevation-signs 
of the signature in each instance, by prefixing the neutralizing sign [the natural] 
to the individual notes. 

Again, we do not alter the signature in the middle of a piece of music in 
every instance in which a short modulation into another key occurs ; but, rather 
than write an entirely new signature in every such instance, we separately place 
before the individual notes those transposition-signs which are required by the 
foreign key. In cases, however, where the entire change of the signature in the 
middle of a piece is found to be more convenient, we at once make this change. 
If, €. g. we think of remaining some time in a key which requires a very difier- 
ent signature from the preceding one, we change the signature ; for, in this case, 
it would be very troublesome to write the numerous transposition -signs in each 
instance before the individual notes. In short, we always adopt that mode of 
marking the signature that we find to be the most convenient. 



§ 144. 

Many ^musical writers are accustomed to call those transposition-signs whidh 
stand in the signature essential, and those pccurring individually in the course 
of the piece, accidental. These appellations, however, are not very appropriate : 
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for, (1) if a piece modnlates, say^ e. g, from (T-major to i>-major, from the 
moment that this takes place, a sharp before c becomes just as essential for the 
latter key, as the sharp before / in the signature. Indeed, (2) according to the 
usual mode of constructing the signature in minor keys (§ 142), even the proper 
seventh tone of the scale must in every instance be separately represented by 
means of a sharp prefixed to its note ; and thus in the minor key of a, e. g. the 
^ which belongs to the scale must be indicated by a sharp prefixed to its note 
wherever the latter individually occurs. But is the name accidental appropriate 
to the sharp which here occurs before gP — And if, (3) a piece of music is 
written in a transposed key entirely without a signature (§ 143), are the trans- 
position-signs which must necessarily occur in the course of the piece to be 
likewise called accidental? — But, (4) we shall in the doctrine of transitiims 
become acquainted with another species of accidental transposition-signs, which 
have a &r stronger claim to the appellation accidental; and, accordingly, other 
musio-teachers, ¥nth greater propriety, call the latter alone accidental. But, at 
any rate, we prefer not to receive the technical expression essential and aeci- 
dented into our vocabulary, because it is at least indefinite, and has become, by 
the various usage of different writers, equivocal. 



§145. 

It would be a useful exercise for every one who is not very expert, to write all the 
possible major and minor scales on one or two staves, and that somewhat perhaps in the 
following manner. First, the three most essential chords of each major key, then the 
scales, and at last the signature ; as, e. g, in fig. 173, i. 
(Fig. 173. t.) 

-3 , .,wlfag^^ 



|jl l 4plLlL?l^ 




One may also strike the three most essential chords of each major key on a piano- 
forte, perhaps as in fig. 173, ^. 

(Fig. 173, k) 

Let the same course of procedure be adopted in the case of the minor scales. Since, 
however, the usual signature in these does not correspond with the proper scale (§ 142), 
let the three most essential chords be first written, then immediately afterwards the signa- 
ture in its usual form, and after this the scale ; as, e, g. in fig. 173, /. 
(Fig. 173, l.) 

In playing the minor scales, let the course be the same as in the major keys. 
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DIVISION V. 

THE APPROPRIATE HARMONIES OF THE KEY. 
(A.) ENUMERATION OF THESE. 

§ 146. 

Afler having become acquainted with the nature of each individual scale, it 
will he easy to acquire a knowledge of all the harmonies appropriate to a key 
(whereas we have thus far, in § 123 and what follows, attended only to the three 
most essential of these, as the principals and heads of the family, and have left 
the accessory harmonies appropriate to the key for fiirther consideration). 

All those fundamental harmonies belong appropriately to a key which can 
he composed of the tones of its scale. 



§ 147. 



Thus the harmonies aj>propriate to a major key are : 



mill '^ i '^ ^ 1 ,41 nil II I 



idE 



C e^; If, U7; t, t7; £, Jp^; ©, ©7; «, 87; % 17. 

(1.) The major tonic three-fold chord on the first degree of the scale ; as,e,ff, 
the major three- fold harmony ®, in the major key of C, (§ 123, No. 1.) 

(2.) The minor three-fold chord on the second degree of the scale, t. e. its 
fundamental tone is the second degree of the scale ; as, e, g, the harmony ]) in the 
major key of C 

(3.) The minor three-fold chord on the third degree of the scale; as, e.g, the 
harmony t in the major key of C, (As an ordinary principle, this harmony 
occurs but seldom^ 

(4.) The subdominant three-fold chord, or the major three-fold chord on the 
fourth degree of the scale ; as, e, g. the harmony JP in the major key of C, 
(§ 123, No. 4.) 

(5.) The major three-fold chord on the fifth degree, or the dominant three- 
fold chord ; as, e, g. the harmony fflr in the major key of C, (§ 123, No. 2.) 

(6.) The minor three-fold chord of the sixth degree ; as, e, g, the harmony 
A in the major key of C, 

(7.) The diminished three-fold chord of the seventh degree ; as, e, g, the 
harmony °ft in the major key of C. (This harmony also occurs but rarely, and 
moreover the ear usually confounds it with the principal four-fold chord without 
its fundamental note.) (§ 72.) 

(8.) The major four-fold chord on the first degree ; as, e.g. ®? in the major 
key of C, 

(9.) The minor four-fold chord on the second degree; as, e.^. D^ in C'-major. 

(10.) A minor four-fold chord on the third degree; as, e.g. t'^ in C-major. 
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(11.) The major fonr-fold chord on the sabdominant or fourth note of the 
scale ; as, e, g, Jf^ in the major key of (7. 

(12.) The principal fonr-fold chord on the dominant or fifth degree (§ 123, 
No. 3) ; as, «.^. (Qr^ in 6^-major. (This harmony — the four-fold chord on the fifth 
degree of the TMKfor scale — is the one to which the addition of a mc^'or ninth 
(§ 77 and what follows) is applicable ; because the mqfor ninth of the fifth 
degree of the scale occurs in the mqfor key, and not the nUnar ninth ; as, e. g. 
the tone a and not ob in the major key of C) 

(13.) The minor four-fold chord on the sixth degree; as, e,g, H^ in 6^-major. 

(14 ) The four-fold chord with minor fifth on the seventh degree; as, e.g. °V 
in C'-major. 



§148. 



If we inquire in like manner after the harmonies c^fprapricUe to a mmor 
key, we find them as follows : 



3±e: 



fTrTi • l -L!_L!LM-Mit 



(1.) The minor tonic three-fold chord ; as e. g. the harmony H in the minor 
key of a. (§ 123, No. 1.) 

(2.) The diminished three-fold chord on the second degree of the scale ; as, 
e. g, ^h in o-minor. 

(3.) The minor three-fold chord of the subdominant or fourth degree ; as, 
e. ^. H in a-minor. (§ 123, No. 4.) 

(4.) The major three-fold chord of the dominant or fifth degree of the scale; 
as, e.g. IS in o-minor. (§ 123, No. 2.) 

(5.) The major three-fold chord of the sixth degree ; as, e. g. Jp in o-minor. 

(6.) The diminished three-fold chord of the seventh degree ; as, e. g. ^gtt in 
o-minor. 

(7.) The four-fold chord with minor fifth on the second degree ; as, e.g. ^V 
in o-minor. (This harmony — the four-fold chord on the second degree of the 
minor scale — is the one that is peculiarized by the elevation of its third.) 

(8.) The minor four-fold chord on the subdominant or fourth degree ; as, e. g. 
])7 iQ o-minor. 

(9.) The principal four-fold chord on the fifth degree or dominant (§ 123, 
No. 3) ; as,e.g. fS^ in o-minor. (This harmony — the four-fold chord on the fifth 
degree of the minor scale — is the one to which the addition of a minor ninth is 
most directly appropriate, because the minor and not the nu^'or ninth of the 
dominant occurs in the minor scale ; as, e. g. /, and not /It, in o-minor.) 

(10.) The major four-fold chord on the sixth degree of the minor scale; as, 
e. g. Jp^ in o-minor. 



§ 149. 
The following table afibrds a general view of the entire family of all the 
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harmonies of the normal keys* of C'-major and o-niinor, which [hannonies] are 
appropriate to the scale : 
(a.) We find, in C, 

on the first degree, ® and ®^, 
" second " H and J 7, 
« third " e and t'', 
" fourth " Jp and Jp^, 
« fifth « (EK and ®7^ 
" sixth " a and a^, 
" seventh" °ft and °||7 
(A.) We find, in a, 

on the first degree, a> 

" second " °|| and °ft7, 
" third " nothing, 
« fourth " 9 and 57^ 
« fifth " <ffand4»7^ 
" sixth " 4pand;jF^, 
" seventh " ""gft. 
Or: 

on the on the on the on the on the on the on the 

first deg. second deg. thizd deg. fourth deg. fifth deg. sixth deg. seventh deg 
InC:eand®7; ||andl|7; iandc7;;f and JF'^; (fi and (K7 ; a and a^ ; ^i and o(7. 
In a; 8; oftand^iT; H andHT; (5 and (57 ; JF and JF'^ ; ^Blf. 

Beginners may construct similar tables on all the transposed major and 
minor keys; e, ff. 



In 6i^-major, 



In e-minor, 



In ^-major. 



on the first degree, ft and ft^, 
" second " a and a^, 
&c. 

on the first degree, t, 

'* second " °fttand <^Jt7, 
&c. 

on the first degree, Jp and Jp"^, 

" second ** g and g'^ , 
&c. 



§ 150. 



The minor key, it is perceived, is considerably more meager in harmonies, 
than the major key. The latter has seven three-fold harmonies belonging to its 

* The expression " rumnalkeys^^ is equivalent to " model keys^^^ or "pattern keys ," 
and is here applied to the keys of C and a, because these are here taken as specimen or 
pattern keys for the two whole classes of keys which they respectively represent. — ^Tb. 
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scale, each of which oonseqaently has one of the seven notes of the scale for 
its fundamental tone ; hat a three-fold chord whose fiindamental tone should be 
the third tone of the minor scale, would he a monstrosity. In the minor key of 
a, e. g. it would consist of the tones [c e gS] ; hut this would be a three-fold 
chord with a superfluous fifth, and such a fundamental harmony does not exist. 
(§ 50.) Hence it comes to pass that the minor key has one three-fold chord less 
than the major key. 

The major key has, moreover, seven four-fold chords, one each on all the 
seven degrees of the scale ; but in the minor key there are three degrees of 
the scale which admit no four-fold chords appropriate to the scale as funda- 
mental harmonies ; not on the first degree, namely, because this would be a 
fundamental chord with a minor third, major fifth and major seventh, as, e,(^. 
[Ace gS], and such a chord does not exist, (§ 50) ; not on the third, as, e, g, 
[c e gS b], for there is no fundamental chord with a superfluous fifth ; not on 
the seventh, because that would necessarily be a four-fold chord with a dimin- 
ished seventh, as, e, g, [6]t B d f ], and such a fundamental harmony does not 
exist. (§ 50). Such combinations of tones as the following do indeed sometimes 
occur : [Gtt B d f ] (§ 83), [Ace gtt], [c e gft], and [c e gU b] : neither of these, 
however, is a fundamental harmony, but all of them are mere transformations 
of fundamental harmonies. If, on the other hand, the harmonies [Ace g], 
[c e g], [c e g b], and [G B d f] occur in passages in the minor key of a, still 
these are not appropriate to the scale, but are modulations. (Remark on § 131.) 



(B.) MODE OF DESieNATTNG THE SITUATION OF HARMONIES. 

§ 151. 

We will hereafter make use of a method of designating all the various 
harmonies of a key that is still more general than the one adopted in § 149, and 
is not, like that, limited to a particular key, but is applicable to every key ; that 
is to say, instead of employing the German letters, we will use the Roman 
numerals to denote the degrees of the scale on which chords have their funda- 
mental tones ; and in the place of the large letters, we will use large numerals, 
while in the place of the small letters we will use smaU numerals, and we will 
mark these numerals with the characters ^, ^, and ^, just as we did the German 
letters. 

In this case a large Roman numeral denotes a mq^'or three-fold chord on that 
degree of the scale which this numeral indicates ; as, e. g, the large Roman 
numeral I denotes the major three-fold chord on the first degree of the scale, 
namely, the degree on which the tonic or key-note is situated, — Y denotes the 
.major three-fold chord on the dominant or fifth degree. — ^A smaU Roman 
numeral, on the contrary, denotes a minor three-fold chord ; as, e. g, ii denotes 
the minor three-fold chord on the second degree ; a small numeral with the 
character ° prefixed to it denotes a diminished three-fold chord, as, e, g, °vii 
denotes the diminished three-fold chord of the seventh degree ; a large Roman 
numeral with a figure ^ denotes the principal four-fold chord, and thus Y^ 
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denotes the principal fonr-fold chord on the fifth degree; a ttncM Roman 
nnmeral mih. a 7 denotes a minor four-fold chord (with a minor third and major 
filth)^ as, e,g. ii^ denotes the minor fonr-fold chord on the second degree; a 
sfnail Roman nnmeral with the character ^ and the figure ^ denotes the fonr- 
fold chord with minor fifiih, as, e. g. ^vu^ denotes the fonr-fold chord with minor 
fifth on the seventh degree of the scale, or on the so-called snbsemitone of the 
key ; and, finally, a large Roman numeral with a figure ^ which has a stroke 
through it ' denotes the harmony of the major four-fold chord, as, e. y. IV* 
denotes the major four-fold chord on the fourth degree of the scale. 

We can in this way represent cUl the kamumieB appropriate to each key by 
the following form or structure of figures : 

Fundamental harmonies qfea^ih mcgor key. 
I and I*, 



II 


« n7, 


III 


" in', 


IV 


« IV », 


V 


« V7, 


VI 


« VI ', 


°VII 


" °VIl'. 


\arm 


oniesofe 


I 




On 


and °iil, 


IV 


" iv', 


V 


« V7, 


VI 


« VI», 


°VII 





Or: 

on tlie on the on the on the on the on the on the 
first deg. second deg. third deg. fourth deg. fifth deg. sixth deg. seyenthdeg. 

In major keys: I,P; ii, ii^ ; m, iii7 ; IV, IV*;V, V7; vi, vi^ ; °vii,°vii7. 

In minor keys: i; °ii, °ii7 ; iv, iv^ ; V, V^ ; VI, VI* ; °to. 



§ 152. 



This mode of designating the fundamental harmonies by large and small 
Roman numerals with ^ and 7 or ^, exactly coincides, it is perceived, with our 
previous mode of designation by large and small German letters with the 
characters ^ and ^ or ^, though each has its peculiarities and each its peculiar 
advantages. 

The designation by German letters denotes specifically only this or that har- 
mony on one particular note, but leaves it undetermined on what degree of what 
scale the chord stands. Thus, e,g. 4P^ definitely denotes the major fold-fold 
chord of F, but without regard to any particular degree of any particular scale to 
which this 4P^ belong8,-^whether it is ^"^ as a four-fold chord of the first degree 
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of /Vmajor, or on the fourth degree of C-major, or on the sixth degree of o-minor, 
&c. A large Roman numeral with '^y on the contrary, points out definitely the 
major four-fold chord on a determinate degree of some scale, hut leaves it unde- 
termined in wJwU keyy and thus on what note. The sign IV ^, e. g, denotes with 
perfect definiteness a major four-fold chord on the fourth degree of any (major) 
key whatever, hut without determining whether it is IV ^ of C'-major, and thus 
4P» ; or IV^ of G^-major, thus ©^ ; or of Fy thus 18b* ; or of A, thus IB*, &c. 
Thus the designation hy German letters is in one respect more definite y but 
for that very reason is also more limited ; and in another respect is more general, 
but for that reason is also more indefinite. The designation by Roman nume- 
rals, on the other hand, is more limited in the first respect, and therefore more 
definite and discriminating ; but is, on the contrary, less definite in another 
respect, and therefore more general and comprehensive. 



§ 153. 



We can, however, unite the advantages of both modes of designationy by pre- 
fixing a large or small Italic letter to the Roman numeral, as an index of the 
key (§ 121), by which means every thing becomes perfectly definite. Thus, e. g. 
the designation C; IV^ would carry the following definite meaning: the major 
four-fold chord on the fourth degree of the major scale of Cy consequently the 
harmony 4P^> as IV* of C-major. So also the following signs: 
C.I, V7, VI, G: V7, e: V^, i, ^n, V, &c. 

would mean : the major three-fold chord on the first degree of the major key of 
C thus <ir as I of C-major; then the principal four-fold chord on the fifiii degree 
of the same key, thus ®7 as V^ of C-major ; the minor three-fold chord a on 
the sixth degree of the same key ; the principal four-fold chord on the fifth degree 
of G'-major, thus ffl^ as V7 of G^; the principal four-fold chord H^ on the fifth 
degree of the minor key of e ; the harmony ^ as a tonic harmony ; the diminished 
three-fold chord ^fit on the second degree of e-minor ; the major three-fold chord 
on the fifth degree of the same key, thus U as V of ^ ; &c. 

We shall find, in the sequel, what clearness and facility this mode of designa- 
tion will afford us ; therefore let not the reader grudge the little pains that it will 
cost him to become fiimiliar with it. 

If, moreover, we would here apply the mode of generalization pointed out in 
the end of §§ 52 and 121, we might represent the harmony of the first degree of 
any major key whatever by the designation X: I, which would accordingly 
mean either C: I, or Cft: I, or D: I, &c, — and we might represent the four-fold 
harmony of the second degree of any minor key by the sign x : °ii7, which would 
accordiogly mean either c- ^ii^, or eft: °ii7, or d: °ii7 ; &c. — and, farther, we 
might represent each of the major three-fold harmonies occurring in C-major by 
C: X, thus either C: I, or C: IV, or C: V; and we might indicate each of the 
major four-fold chords occurring in C major by C- x^, thus either C: ii^, or 
C: iii7, or C: vi7, &c. 
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(C) eRNBRAL VIEW OF THE APPROPRIATE HARMONIES OF EACH KET. 

§ 154. 

The following table exhibits the ftmdamental harmonies belonging to each one 
of all the different keys that occur. The table is to be read in the following 
manner: 

We find in C-major^ © and ©^ on the first degree, Q and O^ on the second 
degree, &c. We find in Cb-major, ®b and ®b^ on the first degree, &c. 



(D.) EQUIVOCALNESS OF SITUATION. 

§155. 

It is perceived, firom what precedes, that (1) not only more than one fiinda- 
mental harmony may have its seat on one and the same degree of a key, but that 
(i) one and the same species of fundamental harmony may occur on more than 
one degree of a key, and indeed may belong at one time to one key, and at ano- 
ther time to another. This is a second principal species of equivocalness, which 
we will denominate equivocalness of situaiton. 
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KETS. 



A TABLB OF ALL THE APPROPRIATE HARMONIES OF EACH KET 
THAT OCCURS. 
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This equivocaln^Bs may take place (see the foregoing table, also the note- 
figures of §§ 147 and 148) 

(a.) In a Mq/or Key, 

The major three-fold tonic chord and the major four-fold chord may occur on 
the first degree (on the tonic note). Thus, e, g, ffi and ©"^ in G-major ; flt and 
(3i'^ in G^-major; <ffib and ®b^ in -^-major, &c. 

The minor three-fold and a minor four-fold chord may occur on the second 
degree ; as, e. g, and 0^ in Cmajor; g and g^ in if-major ; c and C^ in -flb- 
major. 

So also a minor three-fold chord and a minor four-fold chord may occur on 
the third degree; as, e, g, t and t"^ in C-major ; f tt and f 8^ in D, 

A major three-fold chord and a major four-fold chord may occur on thejburth 
degree ; as, e. g, ;ff and ;ff'^ in C; 13b and 18b^ in F, 

A major three-fold chord and the principal four-fold chord may occur on the 
fifth degree ; as, e,g. (& and 0r^ in C; ffl and ffl^ in O, 

A minor three-fold chord and a minor four-fold chord may occur on the sixth 
degree; as, e.g. fl and A^ in C-major; (and (^ in 6^. 

A diminished three-fold chord and the four-fold chord with minor fifth may 
occur on the seventh degree ; as, eg. °Il and °I|7 in C-major; ®ft and ^^a^ in I^. 

This equivocalness may, again, take place 

(b.) In a Minor Key. 

A minor three-fold chord may occur on the first degree ; as, e. g. A in o-minor : 
no four-fold chord occurs on this degree (§ 149). 

A diminished three-fold chord and the four-fold chord with minor fifth may 
occur on the second degree; as, e. g. °I| and °|>^ in a-minor. 

Nothing occurs on the third degree (§ 149). 

A minor three-fold chord and a minor four-fold chord may occur on the fourth 
degree; as, e. g. and 07 in a-minor ; t and f in c-minor. 

A major three-fold chord and the principal four-fold chord may occur on the 
fifth degree; as, e, g. <B and ©"^ in a-minor. 

A major three-fold chord and a major four-fold chord may occur on the sixth 
degree; as, e. g. the major three-fold chord Jf and the major four-fold chord Jf^ 
in a-minor ; iffir and (ffir^ in A-minor. 

A diminished three-fold chord may occur on the seventh degree ; as, e. g. °gJt 
in a-minor : but no four-fold chord occurs on this degree (§ 149). 



(2.) 

We have thus far seen how more than one harmony may be situated on one 
and the same degree of one and the same key. We will now, moreover, see how 
one and the same fundamental harmony may occur at one time on one and at 
another time on another degree of this or that key. 

Major three-fold chords, as we have seen, may occur on the first, fourth, or 
fifth degree of a major key, and on the fifth and sixth degrees of a minor key; 
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or, in other words, a major three-fold chord may occur as I, as IV, or as V iu a 
major key, and as V or Y I in a minor key ; take, for example, the harmony (Br - 
it may oocnr as the tonic harmony of 6'-major, as the dominant harmony of C- 
major or of e-minor, or as the subdominant harmony of D, and also as the three- 
fold harmony of the sixth degree in b, &c. In like manner, a minor three-fold 
chord may occur at one time as ii, or iii, or vi, in a major key, — and at another 
time as I or IV in a minor key, &c. ; and so it is with every harmony. Hence, 
every harmony is equivocal, so far as that we can at one time apply one Roman 
numeral to it, and another time another, and consequently can regard it as be- 
longing t« more than one key. 

The following Tables show, in one general view, on what degrees of what 
key each harmony occurs, and what harmonies occur in each key. 
They are to be read as follows : 

(Table a.) The major three-fold chord ® occurs in five different keys, 
namely : as a tonic harmony of the I'^ degree in C-major, as a three-fold chord 
of the rV"* degree in 6^-major, as the harmony of the V*** degree, or the domi- 
nant three-fold chord in /^-major ; then likewise as the dominant three-fold chord 
V iny-minor, and as a three-fold chord of the VP** degree in e-minor. The har- 
mony 29b or iKit appears as lY in ^b or 6%, as Y in 6b or F% as I in Z% or 
Ctt, as Y in/Jt-minor, as YI in /-minor. —ffl is either A: lY, or Q: Y, or 2?: I, 
g: Y, or f%: YI. — And, again, we find three major three-fold chords in the 
major key of C, namely : © on the P* degree, Jp on the lY*** degree, and (ffir on 
the Y"* degree. — We find in Cb-major or ^-major, Jf b or <!? on the lY^** degree, 
ffib or JpJt on the Y*** degree, 4Bb or S on the I'* degree. — ^We find in 3-minor, 
two major three-fold chords, namely; ;fft on the Y^^ degree, and (Sr on the 
YP*^ degree ; &c. 

(Table ^.) The minor three-fold chord C or ttt occurs as ii in J9b major, 
as III in jb-major, or GV-niajor, &c. And, a^gain, three minor three-fold chords 
are found in C-major, namely: on the ii""*^ degree, t on the iii'"^ degree, and 
a on the VI*** degree: — ^in Cb-major or J9-major, we find Hb or ttt on the ii"** 
degree, fb or OK on the iii'* degree, and ab or gJt on the vi*** degree ; &c. 

For the porpose of rendering these different relations familiar, one may propose to 
himself, a» cm exercise, qaestions to be answered like the following : 

On what degrees of the major or the minor scales are fnajor three-fold chords found? 

Ans. On the first, fourth, and fifth degrees of major keys, and on the fifth and sixth 
degrees of minor keys ; the major three-fold chord Cy e. p. occurs on the first degree iu 

C-major, on the fourth degree in G-major, on the fifth degree in F-major, on the 

in /-minor, &c. — ^The major three-fold chord Cjl is found &c — ^The major three- 
fold chord 9b is found. • • • • ^c. &c. % 

On what degrees of major or minor keys may minor three-fold chords be situated? 

Ans. On the second, third, and sixth degrees of major keys, and on the first and fourth 
of minor keys; the minor three-fold chord t,e,g, occurs on the second degree of £b- 

major, on the third of ^b, on the &c. — The minor three-fold chord ^d is found on 

the &c. 

On what degree of major and minor scales are dimirtished three-fold chords fouod 1 
&c &c &c. 
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TABLE (a). 

SITVATIOK OF MAJOR THBSB-FOLD CHORDS. 

m> m> JFb ^ ^ 9biibbBbCb. 

(' I IV . .V 

/6b, B : . . IV . .V I . 

£b : . . IV . . V , . ' , . I . 

A : . .IV . .V I . 

^b, G'8: . IV . .V I . 

<7 : IV . .V I 

G\,,Fn: .V I . . . . IV . 

F : \ I IV . 

Fh, H: . . .1 IV . . V . 

E\> : . .1 IV . . V , 

D : . .1 IV. . V . 

i*,C«: . I 17. . V . 

\ 

f e '. V . VI . 

b : V .VI 

A, oJt : V . VI 

a : . . . V . VI 

<to,^ . . . . V .VI 

y : . . V . VI 

/« •• . V . VI 

/ : V . VI . . 

# :VI V . 

«b, rf« : V . VI . 

d ■ V . VI . 

V c« • V . VI . 
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TABLE (c). 

SITUATION OF DIMINISHED THREB-FOLD CHORDS. 



°t Ti °fb H °g °a ^ftb 

^lw,°c8,^cx,TWf, °e, °rtt,^it, ^x, ^fljj, °gx, °a«, ^. 

f O : °vii 

C*b ^ °vii . 



I 
I. 
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O, 



Vll. 
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4>,^« °vii. 

G : °vii. 

Gb^FH: ^Vii. 



V 



D)y i: : . °vii . 

Bh : .""vii. 

D .^vii. 

2*,C«:°vii. . . 



K^" 
^ 



f c \ . .®ii *»vii. 

h : .°ii °vii. 

*, fl« : "^11 °vii . 

a : °vii . . °ii . 
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g : ^'vii . . . °ii . 
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SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL FOUB-FOLD CHORDS. 
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TABLE (/). 

srrDATIOK OF THB FOUE-FOLD CHORDS WITH HINOK FIFTH. 
Oj7 0^7 OJ7 Og7 Oj^J 

/ C : °Tn'. 
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TABLE (g). 

SITUATION OF THE UAJOB FOUR-FOLD CHORDS. 
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(E.) LIMITS OF THE EQUIVOCALNESS OF SITUATION. 

§ 156. 

Each liarmony^ as we have seen, is so far equivocal as that it may be in 
more than one key^ and hence may be designated at one time with one Roman 
nameral, and at another time with another ; as, e. g. the harmony ^ may at 
one time be marked as C- Y, at another as Q:\y at another as D : IV, and 
again as ^ .■ V, &c. — Having attended to the natnre of this equivocalness in 
itself considered, we will now inquire into its limits, and the more specific prin-' 
ciples by which, in cases that may occur, it may either wholly or in part be 
removed. 

(a.) In the first place (as we have seen in §§ 149, 151, and 155 at 1), 
more than one harmony may often occur on one and the same degree of a key : 
still, however, not every harmony can thus occur ; but, at most, no more than 
two — namely : 

In a Mc^or Key: 

(1.) There can stand on the first degree only a major three-fold chord and 
a major four-fold chord (and, accordingly, neither a minor nor a diminished three- 
fold chord, neither a principal nor a minor four-fold chord, nor a four-fold chord 
with minor fifth). Or, to express this in our language of signs : The harmony 
of the first degree in the major key is always either I or 1^ (but there is, in a 
major key, no i, no °i, no I^, no i^, and no^i^). On the first degree of (7- 
major, e. g. we have ® and ®^ (but no C, no °C, no ®7, no C^, and no °C^). 

(2.) So also the harmony of the second degree in a major key is always 
either a minor three-fold chord or a minor four-fold chord, t. e. either ii, or ii^ 
(bat never II, °ii, IF, °ii^, or 11^). Thus, e. g. we find on the second degree 
of 67-major only the fundamental harmonies tl and \Sl (no IB> no ^, no |B^^ 
no T|f7^ and no IB^). 

(3.) The harmony of the third degree in a major key is always either in, 
or ni7 (never IE, °iii, UP, ^iii^, or IIP). 

(4.) The harmony of theybwr/A degree of a major key is always either 

IV, or IV* (thus never iv, °iv, IV^, iv^, or ^iv^). 

(5.) The harmony of the fifth degree of a major key is always either 

V, or V7 (but never v, *v, v^, ^v^, or V*). 

(6.) The harmony of the sixth degree of a major key is either vi, or vi^ 
(never VI, oyi, VP, ^vP, or VI*) ; and 

(7.) The harmony of the seventh degree of a major key is always either - 
^vii, or ovii^ (never VII, vii, VIP, viP, or ViP). 

The case is the same 

In a Minor Key, 

(1.) The harmony of the^r*^ degree is always only a minor three-fold 
chord ; thus always i (never I, V, P, °P, or I').* 

• Neither docs •! occur on the first degree. (Sec § 157, at 3.)— Ed. 
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(2.) The harmony of the second degree is always either a diminished 
three-fold chord, or a four-fold chord with minor fifth, t. e. °ii, or ®ii^ (never 
11, II, n7, ii7, or 11^). 

(3.) There is no harmony of the third degree in a minor key (§ 149). 

(4) The harmony of the/burth degree is always iv, or iv^ (never IV, 
<^iv,IV7,Oiv7,orIV^). 

(5.) The harmony of the Jifth degree, as well in the minor key as in the 
major, is always V, or V^ (never v, °v, v^, °v^, or V^). 

(6.) The harmony of the sixth degree is VI, or VP (never vi, °vi, VI^, 
vi^, or °vi7). 

(7.) The harmony of the seventh degree is always °vii (never VII, vii, 
VII7, vii7, Ovii7, or VII^). 



§ 157. 

(b,) In the second placcy each species of harmony occurs only on certain 
degrees of the major or the minor scale (§ 155, at 2). 

(1.) A major three-fold chords as appears at once on glancing at tahle 
(a), p. 294, occurs only on the first, fourth, and fifth degrees of a major key, and 
on the fifth and the sixth of a minor (but there is no major three-fold chord on 
the second, third, or seventh degree of any key, nor any on the sixth degree of a 
major key, or on the first and fourth degree of a minor key) ; or, to express it 
in our language of signs : a major three-fold harmony is always either I, or IV, 
or V, in the major key, or V, or VI, in the minor key (thus we have no large 
Roman numeral II, or III, or VII, and no VI in a major key, and no I, and no IV 
in a minor key)*. The harmony ®, e, g, can be nothing else than either I, or 
IV, or V in a major key, or V, or VI, in a minor key, and consequently either 
C : I (the three-fold harmony of the first degree of C-major), or IV in Oy or 
V in Forf, or, finally, VI in e, (Compare the above table ^, p. 295.) 

(2.) Minor three-fold chords occur only on the second, third, and sixth 
degrees of the major key, and on the first and fourth degrees of the minor key ; 
in other words, a minor three-fold chord is always either ii, iii, or vr, in a 
major key, or i, or iv, in a minor key (there is no v or vii, and no i or iv, in 
a major key, and no ii or vi, in a minor key). The three-fold chord Jf, e. g, 
occurs only in C, in JE^), in jF, in a and in (/, namely : as ii in 67, as iii in J3b, 
as VI in /^^ as iv in a, and as i in (f. (See table b,) 

(3.) So also a diminished threefold chord is always either ®vii in a major 
key, or ®ii, or ^'vii in a minor key (there is no '^i, no ®iii, no °iv, no °v, no °vi, 
and in a major key there is no °ii). The diminished three-fold chord T)f, e, g, is 
to be found only as ^ii in (?, and as ^vii in E\) or e\}. (Table c.) 

(4.) The principal four fold chord is always V^, both in a major key and 

* This, expressed in the still more general language of signs suggested at the end of 
§ 121 and { 153, would be thus : % is always either Z : I, or Z: IV, or Z : V, or x : V, 
or jr : VI (there is no II, no III, no VII, and neither Z : VI, nor ;r : I, nor z : IV). 
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in a minor key (there is no P, no IV, no III^, no IV^, no VI^, and no VIP) 
The principal four-fold chord U^^ ^. ^. occnrv only as B: V^, or as e.- V^. 
(Table d.) 

(5.) The minor fowr-f old chord (with minor third and major fifth) is alwi&ys 
either ii^, iii^^ or vi^ in a major key, or iv^ in a minor key (there is no 
i7, no y7, no vii?^ nd in a major key there is no iv^, nor in a mmor key 
any n^, iii7^ or vi^). The harmony ff^ ^ e. g. is always either iv^ of c% or 
ii7 of E, or vi^ of A, or iii^ of D. (Table «.) 

(6.) A four-fold chord with minor fifth always occors either as ^vii^ in a 
major key, or as ®ii7 in a minor key (there is no °i^, no °iii^, no ^iv^, no 
**v7, no °vi7, and in a major key no °ii7, and in a minor key no ^vii^). Thns, 
e,g, °f 7 can be nothing else than either G^b : °vii^, or cb : ^ii^. (Table /.) 

(7.) Finally,/^ mcQor four fold chord appears every where either as P 
or IV* in a major key, or as VI* in a minor key (there is no IP, IIP, 
V*, VIP, and in a major key no VI*, and in a minor key no IV*). Thus, 
e.g. Cb* can occur only as VI* in g^ or as IV* in -flb, or as I* in jE^b. 
(Table y.) 

§158. 

It will be perceived, from this review, that the major and the minor three- 
fold chords are the most equivocal of all the chords ; for, each of these can 
occur on five different degrees of several keys. (Tables a and h, and § 157, 
Nos. 1 and ^.) 

Next to this, the minor four-fold chord is the most equivocal ; for one and 
the same minor four-fold chord occurs on four different degrees of four several 
scales. (Table e, and § 157, No. 5.) 

The diminished three-fold chord and the major four-fold chord occnr only on 
three different degrees. (Tables c and g, and § 157, Nos. 3 and 7.)- 

The principal four-fold chord and the four-fold chord with minor fifth, — each 
occurs only on one degree in a major key, and one degree in a minor key. (Tables 
d and/, and § 157, Nos. 4> and 6.) These last harmonies are accordingly the least 
equivocal in respect to their seat or situation. In one respect, the principal 
four-fold chord is still less equivocal than the four-fold chord with minor fifth ; 
for, the latter is at one time ^ii^, and at another ^vii^ ; while the former is 
always V^ and only V^, whether in a major or in a minor key. Thus the 
principal four-fold chord is, in fsu^t, equivocal only in respect to the mode \modus\ 
or key considered as mcfjor or minor, (§ 120.) 



(F.) COHPARATPTE VIEW OF THE TWO PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF HARMONIC 
EQU1V0CALNESS THUS FAR CONSIDERED. 

§ 159. 

We have now become acquainted with two principal species of the equivocal- 
ness of harmonies : with harmonic equivocalness, in a former part of the work 
— namely, in § 100, and with equivocalness of seat or situation, just above. 
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We will DOW spend a moment in reverting to the former principal species of 
eqmvocalness^ in order that, by the comparison of the two principal species and 
their subordinate varieties, our apprehensions of the equivocalness of harmonies 
in general may be extended and rendered more clear. 

We have found, in the first place y that sometimes, in consequence of some 
transformation, a harmony assumes a form which is, both to the eye and to the 
ear, entirely similar to another harmony, or at least is so to the ear ; so that, 
taking the harmony in itself, we cannot decide whether it is to be regarded as 
the one harmony or the other ; or, in other words, that harmony is equivocal 
in respect to the question, on what fundamental harmony it depends ; and we 
have found that hence one and the same combination of tones may be regarded 
as depending at one time on this fundamental harmony, and at another time on 
that; or (since we designate the fundamental harmonies by German letters 
placed under them) we have seen that we may at one time put this letter, and at 
another time that letter, under one and the same combination of tones. This 
species of equivocalness was denominated equivocalness in respect to the Qerman 
letters. 

It is recollected, moreover, that this harmonic equivocalness consisted of two 
subordinate varieties, which were termed enharmonic equivocalness and simply 
harmonic equivocalness. We observed that, in the former, one and the same 
harmonic combination was expressed by different notes, and consequently was 
designated by different Latin letters ; while, in the latter, we saw one and the 
same combination of tones designated by different German letters, though ex- 
pressed by one set of notes. 

All this was harmonic equivocalness— an equivocalness, namely, on the 
question : what fundamental harmony lies at the foundation of this combination 
of tones P It arose from the fact that two or more totally different harmonies 
sometimes appear entirely similar to each other ; and hence we may sometimes 
put different designations of fundamental harmonies under one and^ the same 
combination of tones. 

But the different designations of fundamental harmonies set under harmonic 
combinations of tones, may themselves be equivocal in a wider sense, namely, 
in the circumstance that, as an harmonic combination may be equivocal in 
respect to its fundamental harmony, so the fundamental harmonies themselves 
may be equivocal in respect to their seal or situation. 

The fundamental harmony (IBr^> e. g, becomes, by the omission of the 
^damental note, perfectly similar to the harmony ^||; and hence the 



combination »}T 



t 



may be either *J, 

or ^7. 

This is the harmonic equivocalness of this combination. But, besides, the fun- 
damental harmonies ^ll and (Qf^ are themselves both equivocal in respect to their 
seat ; for, the harmony ^Jb is found on the second degree of a, and on the seventh 
degree of C ancf of c; and the harmony ©^ occurs on the fifth degiee of C 
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and of c. Accordingly, each of the above designations of the chord. .T7^"Zfcz: 
as to the fundamental harmony, is in itself equivocal in respect to seat or situa- 
tion ; for p ^"^^'^ — 

considered as f»....« 9 ^|^, 

the chord is either • f.a; ^ii> 

or., C.-^vii; 

• and 

considered as CEr^y 

it is either « C: V 7, 

or <?. V7. 

So likewise the combination [B d f a] is harmonically equivocal, because it 
may either depend upon CEr^> or upon ^||7. Regarded as 1^7^ it belongs to the 
fifth degree of C (not of c, § 147, No. 12), and this is its harmonic equivocal- 
ness ; but regarded as ^||7, its situation is either on the second degree of a, or on 
the seventh degree of O, — and this is its equivocalness in respect to seat or 
situation. 

So also the chord [B d f ab], or [B d f gtt], or [B d efi g«], or [cb d f ab], is at 
one time ijtr^> and at another ^"^ y ®lt^> or ISb^ (§ 85) ; this is its harmonic 
equivocalness. As [B d f ab] it is <?; V^, as [B d f git] it is a.- V^, a^ 
[B d ett g«] it is^^: V7, and as [cb d f ab] it is eh: V^ (§ 148, No. 9) ; and 
this is its equivocalness of situation. . 

In like manner, the chord [Bb d f ab] sounds precisely like [Bb d f gj]. As 
[Bb d f ab] it is Wo'' y as [Bb d f gjt] it depends upon the fundamental harmony 
^^7 ^§ 92) ; this is its harmonic equivocalness. But it has, agaip, in each of 
these two different capacities, a different situation : as 13b 7, it is ^b: V^, or 
cb; V7 (Table (f) ; but as ^e^, it is d: °n7. (§ 148, No, 7.) 

This second species of equivocalness — the equivocalness of situation — is again 
of two different varieties, as is perceived by a more particular consideration of 
the example above adduced. 

That is to say, it consists partly in the circumstance that one and the same 
fundamental harmony occurs at one time on one and at another time on another 
degree of some scale, and that thus,— rin case the fundamental harmonics are, 
after our method, designated by German letters, and their seat or situation by 
Roman numerals, — at one time one Roman numeral and another time another 
may be placed under one and the same German letter y as a designation of the 
seat of its harmony. A major three-fold chord, e. g. occurs at one time as I, 
at another time as IV, &c. ; a diminished three-fold chord is at one time °vii, 
and again *^ii ; or, to adhere to the above example, °|| appears at one time as ''ii 
(in o-minor), at another as °vii (in C or c). This species of equivocalness of 
situation might be termed equivocalness in respect to the Roman numerals. 
Almost all the fundamental harmonies are subject to it, with the exception of the 
principal four-fold chord ; the latter always being V^. (Table (/.) 

VOL. I. X 
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Equivocalness of situation consists hgam partially in the fact, that one and 
the same fundamental harmony often occurs on the same degree of different 
keys ; as, e, g. a major three-fold chord on the fifth degree both of the minor and 
the major key; or, in other words, that one and the same harmonic combination 
which requires to be designated by one and the same German letter, and also by 
one and the sameRoman numeral, may stiU in one respect be equivocal, namely, 
in respect to the mode [modus], and thus in respect to the size of the Latin* letter 
which is to be placed before the Roman numeral. The harmonies which are 
subject to this last species of equivocalness are the following three : 

°vii, V, and V 7. 
For, a diminished three-fold chord occurs on the seventh degree, both of the 

major and of the minor key [or mode] ; and the harmony *J*" }' 

e. g. regarded as.... °h, 

and that too as » ^vii, 

can, as we have seen above, be either • C: ^vii, 

or ^ • c: °vii, 

and thus always indeed °vii, but yet either °vii of C, or °vii of c 

In like manner, a major three-fold chord occurs on the fifth degree both of the 

major key and of the minor key, and the harmony "^^ ^ 

considered as C 

and that tooas V, 

may be, as such, either C: V, 

or \..c:V, 

And 80, likewise, the principal four-fold chord, which we found entirely un- 
equivocal as it respects the Roman numeral (§ 158), is still equivocal in respect 
to the mode [modus'], t. e. in respect to its being of the major key or of the minor 

key ; for, the chord *1* \ 

e,g. taken as ©7^ 

and consequently as , V^, 

may be either C: V^, 

or , c. V7. 



§ 160. 
It appears, as the result of all the foregoing views of equivocalness, that the 

• A Latin letter is the letter commonly used in print, and is more usually ca'led a 
Roman letter ; but the appellation Latin is here employed for distinction's sake, the term 
Roman having just preceded in application. — Tn. 
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latter has indeed its limits ; but that there is still no chord which would not be, 
in itself considered, in some way equivocal. 

Every harmony becomes more definite and unequivocal in its character and 
meaning by means of the connection in which it occurs in a musical composition 
very much in the same way that an ambiguous word in speech acquires a deter- 
mmate signification by the connection of the discourse. 

We shall see how this occurs, in the doctrine of modulation. (§§ 190—225.) 



DIVISION VI. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE KEYS. 
§ 161. 

In the above enumeration of the different keys (§§ 132 — 143), it must have 
been observed by every one, that some of these have a greater similarity to one 
another, than to others ; that C-major and /'-major^ e, g, are much more like 
each other than are C-major and /'S-major, or ^-major and ^-minor. 

This resemblance is called affinity or relationship. Two. keys whose scales 
are very similar to each other^ have for this reason many harmonies in common 
with each other, and thus they are in this respect also very much alike. Thus, 
e. g, as every one must have observed, the scales of C-msyor and of -F-major are 
very similar to each other; and accordingly most of the harmonies appropriate 
to the former key are found also in the latter ; namely: the harmonies ffi,J>, J>^, 
;JF, ;ff'^y A, flt^ ; while in /'jj-major, which is very dissimilar to C-major, there 
is not a single harmony which would be appropriate to the scale of G-major. 

Two keys whose scales have the highest degree of similarity to each other, 
are called the most nearly related, the nearest allied^ or the most kindred keys. 



(A.) THE MOST NEARLY BELATED MAJOR KEYS. 

§ 162. 

The major or minor keys most nearly related to any major key, are those 
whose scales are most like the latter; and these always are : 

(1.) The major key of its dominant, and 

(2.) The major key of its subdominant. 

The major key of G and the major key of F, e, g, are the most nearly allied 
to the major key of C; for, the scale of G-major differs from that of C-major in 
only a single tone : C-raajor, namely, has f while G'^major has f%. So also, 
/'-major differs from C-major in only one tone — it having ^b instead of h. 
There is no major scale more similar to the O- scale than these two, because it 

>l2 
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requires only the chromatic alteration of a single tone to convert the C-scale into 
the 6^-6cale or the ^-scale. 

% 

(?abcdef]tg 
Cdefgabcdef 
Fg a bbc d e f 

In like manner, we find the keys Cand Z? to be the nearest related to G^; Cand 
A to i^, &c. 



§ 163. 

These relationships or alliances may be exhibited to the eye by the following 
figure, in which the letters standing next above one another indicate the most 
nearly related keys : 

o 

Ft That is to say: the major keys nearest related to C, are G and 

B F : those nearest akin to Ay are E and 2>, &c. 



k 

I 

A 

b 



In pursuance of the idea of this figure, we might call the relation- 
^ ship of a key to its dominant or its subdominant a relationship in a 

perpendicular line — in an ascending or descending hne, and might 
G say : C is nearest allied to (r in an ascending line, and the nearest 

(J allied to /"in a descending line. 



It is easily perceived, moreover, that the series of related keys 
here represented, corresponds to the so-called circle of fifths which 
was brought to view in § 137. 



Ah 

I 

D 

I 

G 

§• § 164. 

(3.) Among the keys nearest related to a major key, we reckon, moreover, 
the nUnor key of its minor under-third. Thus, a-minor is reckoned among the 
nearest related keys of C-major ; for, the key of o-minor, likewise, differs from the 
scale of C-major only in a single tone, — t. e. it has gt instead of y. (§131.) 

(7 d e f g a b c 
abcdefgttabc 

In like manner, .^^-major is nearest related to /It-minor, — Clt-major to oJt-minor, 
— -(?b to cb, &c. 



§ 165. 

(4.) Finally, a minor key may be regarded as being among the most nearly 
allied to a major key, when the former is built on the same tone as the latter; 
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and thns <?-iiiiaor^ e. g, may be considered as being a nearest allied key to 
6^major. It is true, indeed, that the scale of C-major difiers from that of 
tf-minor in more than one tone ; for, 

% % 

6'de fga be 
tfdebfgab be 

we find the tones ^ and do in the latter, while the corresponding tones in the 
former are simply e and a ; but yet, from another quarter, they have even too 
much in common with each other. For, the tonic note of C-major is also the 
tonic note of c-minor; and thus both keys reyolve round one and the same 
centre, around the principal tone C, The second degree of C-major iB, more- 
over, the second degree of c-minor also ; the fourth degree of C is also the 
fourth of c; the fifth (the dominant) of (7 is also the fifth (the dominant) of ^/ 
the so-called subsemitone or major seventh of C is likewise the subsemitone or 
major seventh of c (as is shown in the foregoing figure by the row of letters 
arranged directly under one another). We find on the fifth degree of both keys 
precisely the same harmonies, namely, the harmonies ^Qr s^nd <i[Br^ both in 
C-major and in «-minor. The similarity is, accordingly, so great, that it almost 
ceases to be a mere similarity, and well-nigh passes into an absolute identity ; it 
is certainly far too great to admit of not regarding two keys which are as 
similar to each other as these are in so many points, and indeed positively 
alike, as being at least most nearly related to each other. They are, as it 
were, children of one parent; yes, twin sisters, though of difierent tempera- 
ment ; and if the key is not exactly the same, still the difiereuce is only that 
of two sorts of character (^rnode or modus), — they are, as it were, one and 
the same person, only of two different dispositions. 

In the same way we are to regard the keys ^-major and o-minor, ^-major 
and eb-minor, ice. as twin sisters, as being in a manner identical, and of course 
as being most nearly related. 



§ 166. 



It is perceived, moreover, that the ground of the relationship considered 
here under (4) is entirely diverse from that which established the relationship 
mentioned under (1), (2), and (3). The most intimate relationship between 
C-major and c-minor, e. y. does not depend upon the stmilartty of the scales ; 
for these two scales, instead of differing from each other only in a smgle tone, 
differ in two tones (the one having eb and ob, while the other has e and a); 
and thus the near relationship in this case does not depend on such a species of 
similarity, but rather upon a certain identity in the grossy^. e, upon the fact 
that the scale of c-minor is only a variation, in a particular respect, of the scale 
of C-major. — The tonic note of the scale of C-major occurs also in the scale of 
6^-major ; not as the tonic note however, but as the fourth tone ; — the second 
tone of C-major, the tone rf, occurs also in (?-major ; not, however, as the second, 
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but as the fifth or dominant, &c. Bat the tonic note of C-major^ the tone c^ 
occurs in <;-minor as the tonic note, — the second of the Cmajor scale, the tone 
d, occurs in <;-minor as the second, — and so also the tones f, y, and b, occur in 
both scales as the fourth, fifth, and seventh degrees ; and, indeed, even the third 
and the sixth tone of both scales are the same degrees, being merely altered 
chromatically, namely : e and a, — ^b and ob. The two scales are thus, as it 
were, identical, differing only in the mere circumstance of a chromatic variation 
of the third and the sixth degrees. (Introd. § XIX.) 



§ 167. 

The relationships of minor keys to major keys, exhibited under numbers 
(3) and (4>), may be represented by the foUowing figure : 

that is to say : the minor keys most nearly related to C-major are <;-minor and 
a-minor, — those most nearly related to ^-major are o-minor and yit-minor, — 
those most nearly related to j^b-major are eb-minor and ^-minor, &c. And 
this species of relationship, here shown under the form of a horizontal line, may 
be called horizontal relationship^ in contradistinction from the ascending and 
descending species of relationships exhibited under numbers (1) and (2). 

The above horizontal line can, moreover, be bent into a circle of thirds, 
similar to the so-called circle of fifths, so as to present all the relationships of 
the species now in question. It is also here perceived, that the keys most 
distant from each other approach each other again enharmonically and resolve 
themselves into each other. 




§168. 

It appears, from the foregoing exhibition of the subject, that each major key 
has four keys most nearly related to it ; namely, two major keys in the perpen- 
dicular line, and two minor keys in the horizontal line. This highest relation 
18 sustained to C-major, e.g. by G^-major and -^-major in the perpendicular 
line, and by c-minor and a-minor in the horizontal line. 
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We can aooordingly represent the whole of the most intimate relationships of 
C by the following figure : 

Q 

c—C-a 



J. 



(6.) THE MOST KEABLT BELATED MINOR KETS/ 
§169. 

If we go into an examination of the most nearly related minor keys, as we 
have jnst done in reference to the major keys, we shall find that each of these 
has also four other keys most nearly allied to it ; namely, two minor and two 
major keys. This nearest relationship is sustained to o-minor, e. g. by 

(1.) TAe minor key of its dominant, e-minor, and 

(2.) The minor key of ifs subdominant, c^minor. 

There is none of all the scales of the minor keys which would more closely 
resemble that of o-minor, than the scale of e-minor and the scale of c^minor . 
and, therefore, we must regard these two keys as the keys most nearly related 
to o-minor, in the same way that we have considered G'-major and /*-major as 
the keys in the perpendicular line most nearly related to C-major. In like 
maimer as ^-minor and ei^minor are the keys most nearly allied to o-minor, — 
o-minor and ^-minor are those most closely allied to ei^minor ; — (/B-minor or 
tfb-minor, and <;tt-ininor or (4>-minor, are the keys most nearly related to ^-minor 
or ob-minor, &c. 



§ 170. ^ 

y8 
The accompanying figure affords a representation of the rela- c^ 

tionships of the perpendicular line among the minor keys. The jH 
minor keys most nearly related to o-minor, e. g, are, ^-minor in b 

the ascending line, and c^minor in the descending line ; — the minor e 

keys most nearly related to c-minor, are, y-minor, ascending, and a ^Sb 

y-minor, descending, &c. ^ 

I 

This figure also coincides with the minor key circle of fifths, . ^ 
with which we have become acquainted in § 140. ^ 

/ 
ib 

9p 



§171. 



By a more careful consideration of the species of relationship presented in 
the foregoing section, it will be observed that the scales of e-minor and (/-minor 
are not so extremely similar to the scale of o-minor, as are the scales of (?-major 
and ^-major to that of C7-major, &c. 
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For if we compare the scale of a-minor with its nearest related Bcales^ as we 
did in the case of the scales of the major keys (§ 162), 

e f ]t g a D c dJt e 
abcdefgDabcde 
d e f g abbcftd 



we find a far greater diversity here than we did there. We there found the 
scales of C and Qy—oi C and F, &c. to differ only in a single tone; 
whereas the difference here amounts to three tones: the scale of ^-minor 
differs from that of a-minor by /)i instead oi /, g instead qf gt^ and d^ 
instead of d;—d-rDAnor differs from a-minor by g instead of g% Ih instead of b^ 
and cti instead of c (§138 ;) and, accordingly, it may be said that the relation- 
ship in the perpendicular line (whether ascending or descending) is never so 
entirely intimate between two minor keys as it is between two mt^'or keys. 



§ 172. 



A minor key, moreover, stands in the nearest relationship to 

(3.) The major key of its third. Thus a-minor stands in the nearest 

alliance to C-major, for the same reason that we (§ 164), vice versft, reckoned 

a-minor among the keys nearest allied to C-major. 

So likewise this nearest relationship subsists between c and j^, between 

/It and Ay &c. 



§ 173. 



Finally, a minor key stands in the nearest alliance also to 
(4. j The major key situated on the same degree ; w^e.g.Ctoe ; for the 
same reason that, vice vers& (§ 165), c was regarded as one of tlie nearest related 
keys of C. So it is also with a and Ay— ft and Ft or ^b, &c. 



§ 174. 



The horizontal relationship of a minor key may therefore be exhibited by 
the following series : 

% 

—Fb—c—C—a^A'-ft'-Ft— 
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Or, the horizontal line may be crooked into a drcolar form : 

-a- 




■^ . . . 

It is just the same circle of thirds that was exhibitud in § 167, with the mere 

difference that it begins at another point. 



§ 175. 
The following figure affords a view of all the nearest relationships of a minor 
key, both in the perpendicular line and in the horizontal. Take, for example, 
a-minor and <?-minor : 

e g 

C—Or—A JSb—c—C 

i ■ > 

That is to say : the keys nearest related to a, are e, d, C, and A; namely, e in 
the ascending line, and cf in the descending line, and (7 and A in the horizontal 
line. The keys most nearly related to c, are y^ £b, and C, 



(C.) KEYS 8USTAININ& THE SECOND eRADB OF RELATIONSHIP TO A 

MAJOR KEY. 
§ 176. 

We haye thus far become acquainted with the nearest relationships of every 
key. The more remote relationships depend upon the following principle : the 
the nearest relatives of my nearest relatives are my relatives in the second 
degree ; i, e. those keys stand in the second degree of relationship to a key which 
are most nearly related to its nearest relatives. 

In order to make this obvious, we will just examine the second grade of 
relationships to C C is related in the first degree to (?, F, a, c (§ 162) ; and 
the nearest relatives of these four keys are 2>, e. A, d, Bh^fy Eb, ^, as is shown 
by the following four figures : 

D C g ff 

g—G—e f—F-^d F^—c~C C-^-Or—A 

Or, putting the four figures into one : 
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1 more: 











g — G^e 

I I I 

Accordingly, 2>-major, e-minor, ^-major, (/-minor, ^b -major, y-minor, jEt-major, 
and y-minor, are related to 6 -major in the second degree, — D by means of G, 
ehj G and by a, Ahy a, dhj a and by F, &c. 



§177. 

One circumstance here, however^ mast be carefully understood. The above- 
named four keys are, according to the representation just given, all related to 
C in the second degree, and thus all in a like near relationship to C; this 
relationship, however, more accurately considered, is not exactly alike close. 
It must be obvious, even without very close consideration, that J^ and A are 
really in point of fact more foreign to C, than are 2>, Bhy e, d,/wAg. — If we 
inquire for the reason of this &ct, we find it as follows : 

The relationship of 67 to />, JSh, e, d, f and ^, rests, on the aimilariiy of 
the scales. The scales most like that of O, are those of G, F, c and a, and 
those which stand next to these, in point of similarity, are the scales of J), JBh, 
e, d,f and g. And hence the similarity of the last six keys to the key of Cis 
a similarity of the second degree, and therefore the latter can with perfect 
propriety, and indeed must be, recognized as relatives of 6^ in the second degree. 

The case is not entirely the same, as it respects the relationship of A to C. 
This does not depend upon any mutual similariiy of the scales ; the ^-scale is 
at least fax less like the C'-scale, than is that of D, of e, of </, or of ^b. ^-major 
and 67-major are related to each other only by o-minor, and that too in the 
second degree, because both stand related to a-minor in the first degree. But 
the relationship between a and A depends, not so much upon a similarity 
between the two scales, but properly, according to § 165, upon a certain identity 
of the two : — all that was said in that section, however, upon the identity of c 
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and C^ or of a and A (as e, g, that the tonic of a is also the tonic of A, &c.)y 
entirely fails to apply between A and C^ while between C and Dy e, d, £b,J^ 
and g, there always remains a tolerable similarity of the scales. 

What has been said above can easily be applied to the relationship between 
C and £\f, as well as to a/^ similar horizontal relationships of the second 
degree. 

(D.) KEYS SUSTAINING THE SECOND DEOREE OF RELATIONSHIP TO THE 

MINOR KEY. 

§178. 

We may find, in like manner, the relatives of the second degree in the minor 
scales, by first ascertaining its nearest relatives and then the nearest relatives of 
the latter. The nearest relatives of a-minor, e, g. are, as we know, 6-minor, 
fl^minor, ^-major and 6^-major; and the nearest relatives of the latter are 
shown by the following figures : 

h 

G-e-E 

G I E 

I 
a-A-fn 



-C-a 



Mr I 

I 



Or, combining the four figures into one : 




9 

And thus A, E, f% Dy g, Fy (?, and O^ appear as relatives of a in the second 
degree. 

These relationships, again, are not quite equally intimate. 

For, in the first place, we have seen, above (§171), that the perpendicular 
relationships of minor keys are not quite so intimate as are those of major keys. 

And besides, in the second place, what was said, above (§ 177), upon the 
horizontal relationship of the second degree between two major keys, applies 
here also. 



(E.) MORE REMOTE RELATIONSHIPS. 

§179. 
The still more remote relationships are ascertained on the same principles 
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that were adopted in finding the relationships of ihe second degree ; that is to 
say, hy first seeking for the relatives of the second degree^ and then the nearest 
relatives of these. Thns, e, g. in the following fignre, 

A 

I 

Bj—g-^G—e-^E 

cb — i?b — c— C— a— A— ft 
I I I I I 

^— /— z'— rf— je? 



Vo — -S|>- 



Eh 

ine major key of C stands in the third degree of relationship to b^ E^ JH or jb, 
40y Ahy and do, (Also to Ay d, Bh, J), g, and ^b ; hut since these last six 
keys stand also in the second degree of relationship to C, their relationship of 
the third degree does not come under consideration, and accordingly b, Ey/t or 
S^, «b> Ah, and Zb, alone are regarded as relatives of the third degree.) So> 
likewise, as is shown hy the following figure. 




Jib- ^ 

Sy (% Ft or Ohy j?b>/and Bhy stand related to a in the third degree (also 
/% A ff> ^1 ^ aiid c ; hut, since the last six already stand in the second relation- 
ship to a, only the first six are taken into the account as relatives of the third 



(F.) TABLE OF ALL THE BELATIONSBIPS OF KEYS. 
\ § 180. 

The following figure exhihits the relationships of the keys at one view. 

It might be usefal, as an exercise, to go through this table carefuDy and propose 
questions somewbat as follow : What keys are most nearly related to C-majort — What 
to c- minor ? — What to /-minor t &c. — ^What keys are thus related in the second degree t 
— What in the third degree 1 — Which of these relationships are the more or the less 
intimate 1 — In which degree are F and E related to each other ?— What is the relation- 
ship between c and a?— &c« 
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TABLE OF THE RELATIONSHIPS OF KEYS. 

C— a-^A— ft — Ft — dt — m —m~Bt—gx 
F — d — h — b -^B— gH — Gt — et— JEt— ex 
B\>— g — G — e — F— cU— Ct—ati—M —fx 
Fh— e — C — a — A ~f%—Ft — dt—Dt — H 
Ah— f— F— d— h— h — B -^ ^ — Olt — e» 
Ih—lh—Bh—g— G— e — F — en — at— an 

Ob— ^— Fb— c — C ~ a — A — ft —Ft — in 

it-lb- ib-)-i- i_i-l_i_j» 

>b— dh — ih— *— Bh— ff— G— e — F— In 
Bbb — sA> — Gb— ^—Fh— c— C — a — A — }n 

ibb — lb-iTb-ib-ib — }- >-i_i-l 
ibb-/b^lb-k_J*- ib- ib— 1^ _ !y _ I 
ibb^Jbb-ibb— jb _ib_ib-ib- \ — h - a 



DIVISION VII. 

CHARACTBRISTICS OF THB KEYS. 
§181. 

If we revert again to the keys now passed over, we find, in the first place, 
two principal species : mcQor and minor. 

The fact that these two species are of an essentially different character, has 
abeady been mentioned ; any attempt, however, to describe this difierence by 
words, would be as useless as it is impracticable. (Compare § 120.) 



§ 182. 



Bnt, in addition to this, there is also a certain eharaeterisHe difference 
between the mcgor keys among themselves, and so also among the different minor 
keys. 

It is true, indeed, that all keys belonging to one and the same principal 
spedes are, in themselves, fundamentally alike ; that is to say, all the major 
keys are bnt mere transpositions of one and the same major key, and so also all 
the minor keys are only repetitions and true copies of one minor key, differing 
only in the simple circumstance of being one or more major or minor degrees 
higher or lower, so that C-major, e. g, would sound, on an instrument tuned 
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somewhat high, precisely like Z^-major, perhaps, or 6%-major, on an instru- 
ment with a lower tuning. The difference between C-major and (TK-major 
consists simply in the drcumstanoe that the former, with the same tuning, is 
throughout lower, while the latter is higher ; in essence the two are precisely 
alike. And it would follow from this fact, that a composer, in choosing the key 
in which to write a piece of music, would have nothing to do hut merely to select 
that key in which the delivery of the piece woald be most easy and convenient 
to the singer or player, and which should in general be best adapted to the 
nature and compass of the voices and instruments concerned. 

In nature and essence, the case is precisely as stated ; and a piece of music 
transposed from CtoCi sounds, in a somewhat lower tuning, precisely as it is 
sounded in C with a higher tuning. 

Still, however, certain accidental circumstances come into the acooont, and 
give to each key a characteristic peculiarity. 



§ 182. (A.) 

TEMPERAMENT. 

The first of these accidental circumstances arises from the fact that it is 
impossible to tune our musical instruments in such a manner that they shall, in 
all the keys, he perfectly pure, — t. e, in such a manner as is required by the 
philosophical Acoustic computation of vibrations. 

Whence this impossibility arises, can properly be shown only in the doctrine 
of harmonic Acoustics or Canonics* ; and, accordingly, the explanation of this 
point does not pertain to the Theory of Musical Composition. (Tntrod. § IX.) 
— But, if it is not the part of a treatise on the Theory of Musical Composition 
to point out the philosophical cause of the fact in question, it is still appropriate 
to such a treatise to consider the results of the fact, and by this meaos to 
acquire, at the same time, a more minute and perfect acquaintance with the 
nature of our musical system in general. 

If we would tune an instrument with entire purity and exactness, — that is to 
say, if we would tune every tone as it is required to be tuned by the scale which 
phQosophical harmony establishes as the ideal ; as, e. g, the tone g as the per- 
fectly pure fifth of c, i. e. in such a manner that the velocity of the vibrations 
of the tone g would be to those of the tone c precisely as 3 to 2, ^ thus accom- 
plishing three vibrations in the same time that c accomplishes two, — and so also 
^ as a pure fifth or under-fourth of g, and so on : o, e, by yu, c% gt in mere 
ideally pure fifths, as far as to ^, Jbc, &c. — and, vice vers4, / as the ideally 
pure fourth or under-fifth of c, ^ as that of f, and so on as far as to dbh, ^b, 
&c. ; it would follow, that the tones resulting from such an ideally pure tuning 

* The most mathematically acute, and at the same time the clearest demonstration of 
the absolute necessity of a tempered tuning, has been given by Chladnit in the periodical 
Caeciliay vol. v, pp. 253, 269 ; and vol. vi, p. 231. 
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would not entirely coincide with their enharmonically parallel tones "^Introd. 
§ XIX)^ bat we should have in the first-mentioned succession of fifths, e, g, 
an y)t> ^hich would not be exactly the same tone as the ^b which would occur 
in the succession of under-fifths above-mentioned, but /ft and ^ would appear 
as two tones perceptibly different from each other. And so likewise eft and dh, 
gt and ab> dt and S, b and So, e and Jh, &c. would not be the same in sound, 
but actually different tones ; the enharmonic distinction would no longer be a 
mere distinction on paper, but an audible one. The case would be the same, 
moreover, in respect to the distinction between two enharmonically parallel keys. 
A key would no longer resolve another enharmonically, a circle of fifths, fourths 
or thirds, would no longer return into itself, but the keys would run in a straight 
line in perpetually opposite directions — into an infinity of distance from each 
other. A multitude of equivocalnesses — ^which however may in a certain sense 
be regarded as imperfections — would disappear : a minor fifth, as, e. g. g^ — 

?, or a— '^, would no longer sound like a major fourth, do — 7, or a — 3!|t (Introd. 
§ XLI) ; the chord of the superfluous sixth would no longer sound like the 
principal four-fold chord (§ 95), &c. 

A system thus corresponding to the acoustic ideal of purity might indeed 
have much of not merely ideal, but, if it could only once be fiilly carried out, of 
actual worth. But, in undertaking to compass this object, we should find our- 
selves in a new difficulty : for, all our instruments must in this case be so 
regulated, that, instead of giving our twelve different tones in the compass of an 
octave, they could give an infinite number of them. We should be obliged so to 
adjust our pianofortes and organs, e,g, that they would contain appropriate 
keys, strings, and pipes, respectively, for all the different tones which are now 
considered as enharmonically parallel ; as, e. g, one for b^ty another for c, and 
another again for (f bb, &c. — one for J*t and another for ^, and so on without 
end ! (Introd. § XIX.) And the same difficulty, moreover, though perhaps not 
quite so strikingly, would appear also in other instruments. We should groan 
under the burden of such an ideal perfection, with its multitudinous retinue of 
tones and keys. 

It is therefore a very fortunate circumstance that such an ideal purity of 
tuning is not necessary, in order to the perfect goodness of musical sound, and 
that the three-fold chord [B dS fit], e, g. sounds perfectly well, even if its fifth, 
f% is not tuned exactly as a fifth ought to be, according to the ideal of philoso- 
phical harmonies, and if its third, d% has not exactly that pitch in the tuning 
which philosophically belongs to a third. The enharmonic difference between 
the proper ideal of d^ and that of ^, e. g. is so small, that a tone which should 
hold an intermediate position between the two might perfectly well be employed 
either for dt or for cb, and thus can be used at one time as dt for the third of 
B, and at another as eb for the fifth of Ao* Hence, if we tune the tones of an 
instrument, e. g, a pianoforte, in such a manner that the tone of each key holds 
nearly a middle position between the enharmonically parallel tones, the infinitely 
numerous tones required by the ideal purity become so blended- anti united as to 
reduce themselves to merely twelve different tones within the compass of each 
octave (Introd. § XIX), and these we have to employ in only 24 keys (§§ 137 
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and 140), which, thoagh not indeed mathematically pure, still are musically so, 
t. e. they are as pore as oar ear requires*. 

Such a designedly and artificially imperfect tuning, in which each key 
yields and gives up a little of its ideal purity for the common good of the rest, 
in order to render it possible to resolve the enharmonically parallel keys into 
one another, is called temperament^ musical temperament, the temperament of 
the system of tones, or of the musical system, and also an intermediate tuning ^ 
because it tunes the tones in such a manner that they hold an intermediate or 
middle position between the enharmonically difierent tones; and the slight 
deviation of a tone thus tuned, from perfect parity, is called variation [of 
temperament]. 

Such a temperament may,- again, be of different species. It may be such, 
namely, that all the twenty-four keys may deviate in an equal degree from 
perfect purity, and this species of temperament is called equcU or equalized 
temperament; or, it may be such that one or more keys are brought nearer to 
the ideal purity, while the others are removed so much the &rther from it, since 
it becomes necessary, in favouring the former, to carry the latter farther from 
their purity, and thus the former are favoured and made more pure, as it were, at 
the expense of the latter : a temperament of this sort is termed an unequal or 
unequalized temperament. In the equalized temperament, each of the twelve 
tones found in every octave comes to stand at a like distance from the foregoing 
and the following one ; and thus the difference of pitch between bior c and ctf or 
d\}, e. g. ia just as great as that between c^oi d\) and d or ex or ebb, or as that 
between d and dt or S, &c. : and in like manner also, all the other intervals of 
the same species are exactly equal in size ; and thus all the major fifUis, e, g. 
are equally pure and equally impure, and so also all the major or minor thirds, 
fourths, sixths, &c. — In the unequal temperament, on the contrary, the distance 
of each of the twelve tones from its next neighbour, is not in all cases equally 
great, but there is a greater or less degree of inequality of distance in the case 
of intervals of the same species ; as, e,g, the fifth C—g is greater than the fifth 
Ft—c^ &c. 

This latter inequality may moreover occur in different ways. 

The favour shown to one or more keys in preference to others, may at one 
time be considerable and at another time but slight ; it may at one time be the 
accommodation of only a single key, or at most of a few keys, at the expense of 
all the rest; and again it may be the accommodation of the great mass at the 
expense of only a few. It is hence perceived that a multitude of subordinate 
species of unequal temperament are conceivable. 

Many theorists write and contend, and that too even learnedly and violently, 
on the question, what temperament is the preferable one, whether the equal or 
the so and so unequal. One finds only the one to be good, deeming all the rest 
to be intolerable ; while another, on the contrary, represents an entirely different 
one as being the only true temperament, considering the former and all others 
* 

♦ Compare Leipzig Musical. Zeitung for 1824, p. 577; and particularly Caeciiia, 
xii, p. 214. 
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as detestable and not to be endnred. We will bere leave tbe contest undecided, 
and only add, tbat our keyed instruments are tuned in tbe uneqnalized manner, 
and tbat too in sucb a way as to leave tbe less transposed and consequently 
tbe more usual keys nearer to tbe perfect state of purity, tban tbe more trans- 
posed and more cbromatic [keys]. 

Tbe greater or less deviation from absolute purity, tbus falling to tbe lot of 
tbe cbromatic keys — a deviation wbicb, after all, is no real imperfection — imparts 
to tbese keys sometbing peculiarly foreign in tbe cbaracter of tbeir sound; and 
by tbis means tbe greater or less impurity of tbis or tbat more or less trans- 
posed key even becomes a source of tbe cbaracteristic difference of tbe one 
from tbe otber ; or, in otber words, from tbe &ct that eacb of our twenty-four 
keys deviates from tbe ideal purity in a greater or a less degree, and eacb in a 
different way according to the different mode of tuning, there accrues to eacb of 
them a peculiar characteristic difference, which however can be better felt than 
described with words, or at least better than it can be exactly and absolutely 
defined. 

The latter is rendered tbe less possible by the fact tbat tbe different instru- 
ments are incapable, fj^m tbeir own nature and arrangement, of being tuned in 
one temperament, f . e. so tuned that all species of instruments shall in any one 
key deviate in an equal degree and in the same manner from perfect purity. 
Indeed, no human ear is so perfectly organized as tbat it would be in a con- 
dition to give exactly the same temperament in every instance to one and tbe 
same instrument, as e. ^. a pianoforte. But whatever temperament any one 
instrument may have, it still does not follow that all other instruments will 
have precisely tbe same temperament ; as, e, g. the bowed instruments, such as 
violins, violas, &c. It is true, indeed, that the latter must, as tbe result of 
their structure, be strictly capable of playing according to every temperament ; 
but since tbeir open strings are usually tuned in perfectly pure fifths, these 
are really appropriate in no temperament ; and since tbe other tones of tbese 
instruments mnst be very abundantly brought into connection with those of tbe 
open strings and must be equalized with them, it follows as it were necessarily, 
and thus in spite of all the quarrels of theorists on tbe subject of the best 
temperament, tbat there must be for tbis class of musical instruments an entirely 
peculiar temperament. Otber temperaments, again, flow from tbe arrangement 
of wind instruments, and indeed a peculiar one from tbe nature of eacb species 
of tbese instruments. In short, tbe temperament of none of the above-named 
instruments agrees exactly with tbat of all tbe others ; in none is tbis or that 
key tempered in exactly the same degree and in precisely the same manner, as 
in eacb of tbe others ; but tbeir different temperaments have only tbis in common 
with each otber, namely, tbe fact tbat in all musical instruments tbe more usual 
and less transposed keys keep nearer the ideal purity in general, tban do the 
more chromatic, — and even tbis only in tbe above-named instruments; while 
others, as, e, g. tbe bom and trumpet, and in some measure also tbe clarinet, 
have only one temperament for all keys, — tbe first properly none at all ; and 
so Hkewise tbe voice, which in its own nature requires no temperament, has the 
power still to accommodate itself to instruments. 

VOL I.* Y 
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Under such drcumstancesy one might well suppose that a piece of music 
performed on instruments so variously tempered could not sound otherwise 
than in the utmost degree disagreeahly, and that^ e. g. a violin and a piano- 
forte could not he heard together, because, if perhaps the a of the former is 
tuned according to a of the latter, the i^of the first, which is a pure fifth to'a, 
must make an intolerable dissonance with the 7 of the last — tuned, as it is^ not 
purely, but in the intermediate manner ; and so also the 7 and tlie g of the 
former, with the J^and the g of the latter. And, indeed, one will see cause still 
more to be surprised that the effect is not so disagreeable in fact, if he has 
chanced to read in fimdamentally learned books, that the unison does not bear 
even the slightest deviation firom the most perfect parity, and that the least 
deviation in it would be intolerable in the utmost degree. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown that our ear is not so excessively nice, but that, on the contrary, 
it wiU receive even imperfect unisons in connection with the general course of a 
piece of mu«ic (For how would it otherwise be possible, e. g. to perform a 
symphony, without manning the whole orchestra with purely ideally perfect 
virtuosos and with instruments of the same character ? — The fact above stated 
may, not improbably, hold more or less connection with the observations of 
Messrs. ^lltcot and Breguet, according to which two pendulums whose vibra- 
tions differ but slightly from each other act upon one another in such a manner 
that both assume a uniform movement* ; — as also with an idea, maintained by 
Zapku^ef, namely, that even two clocks of only a very slight difference in their 
movement, will, placed on a common basis, at last assume a perfectly similar 
motion ; all which coincides also with a fact stated by Chladnt, namely, that 
somewhat impure harmonic combinations become so equalized and adjusted to 
one another in the course of their propagation through the atmosphere, that at a 
considerable distance the impurity sometimes entirely vanishes. — Many readers 
may, perhaps, have observed this in common night music, which, when heard in 
a still night at a wide distance, sometimes sounds quite tolerably.) 



§ 182. (B.) 

QUALITY OR CHARACTER OF SOUND. 

A second circumstance which is likewise, even if only acddentally, attended 
with a characteristic difference of keys, depends upon the fact that certain tones 
of many instruments have a different kind of sound, as it were a peculiar colour 
or complexion of sound, a peculiar stamp of sound (timbre), and thus impart 
to those keys in which several tones of this or that kind of sound occur, this or 
that peculiar character. This is the case as well in stringed instruments as in 
wind instruments. 

♦ See Gilberts Annal. vol. 67, 1817, No. 4, p. 231 and foil, 
t In his Fsiai sur Us prohabilit^s, 1819, 
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As it respects the former^ as^ e, g. the violin, the viola, &c. they sound 
difforently in those keys in which those tones frequently occur to which their 
strings are tuned, from what they do in those keys where the latter class of tones 
are foreign to the scale, and hence only seldom occur, and where of course all, or 
at least almost all, that occur must he made hy fingering the strings. Thus, 
e,g, the violin, whose strings are tuned to the tones g^ 7, a and 7, will frequently 
use all four open strings in the major keys of F, C, Qy and 1>, because all the 
four tones of these strings are tones appropriate to the scale ; — ^but in ^-major 
the ^-string is not appropriate to the scale, — ^in ^-major the (^string also is 
not ; — ^in 2%-major, neither string is so. — ^In ^b merely the thirds of the tonic 

and the dominant are open strings (^ and 3), while all the other tones must be 
fingered; — ^in E^ on the contrary, only the tonic itself and its under-fifth 

(7 and a*) are open strings ; — ^in ^b but a single open stringed tone occurs, 
namely, that of the low ^-string, which is here the so-called subsemitone [major 
seventh] of the key. — ^In the major keys of F^ (7, Oy D, A and Ey both the 
higher strings belong to the scale ; — ^in the major keys of 2>, Oy C, F, B\i and 
Eby both the lower strings do ; — ^while, in Ihy neither does, &c. 

Now, since a tone made by an open string always has a kind of sound 
difierent from that produced by a fingered string, the former sounding more 
shrill and clear, the latter more soft and dull, it follows that a certain difference 
of every key from every other must result from this as well as from many other 
like accidental circumstances. 

Nor are all tones of one character, moreover, in vnnd instruments. And 
besides, many wind instruments use higher sets of tones for certain keys, and 
lower sets of tones for certain other keys ; as, e, g, the horn, the trumpet, and to 
some extent also the clarinet. But by higher sets of tones their sound is 
rendered throughout more sharp and shrill, while by lower sets of tones it 
becomes more full, but less piercing and brilliant: and by this means one and 
the same piece of music, first played, e, g, on (7-homs and then on ^-homs, 
sounds very differently, it being far more clear, firm, and shrill, in the latter case 
tlian it was in the former ; for, in the case of its being played on the i^-homs, 
it is not only performed four degrees higher, but the high i^-horns have also a 
more clear and firm species of sound, than the more dull and low C-horns. 

It will readily be perceived, even from the nature of this accidental ground 
of difference, that the character which this or that key assumes, perhaps from 
the peculiar nature of wind instruments, may be exactly the reverse of that 
which the nature of stringed instruments imparts to it. Thus the latter, e, g, 
sound more sharp and clear in 2>-inajor, than they do in ^b-major ; while, on 
the contrary, ^b-homs and j^b-trumpets sound more sharp and clear than 



* It is perceived that Italic letters are very abundantly used both in this and in the 
foregoing sections, as well as in other parts of the work, to denote mere single tones, 
and not exclusively to designate keys. Such a usage, however, need never mislead the 
reader, because the connection in which these letters occur will always at once deter- 
mine whether they are to represent single tones or keys. — Ta. 

Y-2 
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2>-honiB and i^-trumpets^ &c. ; and these different mixtures and yariations have 
the e&ct of imparting an individuality of character to the keys in a great 
variety of ways. 



§ 183. 

What has thus &r heen said may he sufficient to furnish, hy way of antid- 
pation, some general hints as to the manner, in which, partly from the nature of 
our system of musical temperament and from the unequalized variations of 
temperament — ^unequalized too in various ways in the case of different species of 
instruments, partly from the diversities existing in the character of sound, and 
from the countlesdy varied comhinations and mixtures of the peculiarities of 
the first and second species meeting together in this or that key, — I say all 
these accidental circumstances may suffice to furnish a general outline of the 
source whence arises that remarkahle difference which every musiciaa knows to 
exist hetween any one key and every other. 

A more particular and intimate acquaintance with this subject is afforded by 
a knowledge of the nature of our different musical instruments; and this will 
occur in the doctrine of the material media of the arty which is to appear in 
tiie sequel of this Theory, and of which broken fragments have been printed in 
the EncyclopcBdia of the Arts and Sciences^ hy Ersch; article — wind instru- 
ments, bowed instruments y S^e, ; as also, at an earlier period, on several pages of 
the Leipsic Musical Gazette, for the years 1816 and 1817, as well as here in 
irregular scraps and in very broken connections. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODULATION. 



DIVISION I. 

IDEA. 

§ 184. 

We have thus &r seen how tones on the one hand form themselves into 
single series, and on the other connect themselves into harmonies, and how 
several harmonies belonging together form keys. 

That arrangement or structure of successive combinations of musical tones 
by which the sensation of a particular key, and particularly of one key at one 
time and of another key at another time, is excited in the ear, and by which the 
ear, when once brought into this state of attunement, is either retained in it, or 
is removed from it by passing from one key to another, we call modulation. 



DIVISION II. 

MODULATION IN THE KEY. — ^MODULATION OUT OF THE KEY. 

§185. 

Modulation naturally fells, according to the foregoing definition, into two 
principal species ; namely, according as the ear is kept attuned to one key, or is 
changed from this state of attunement from one key to another. 

That modulation in which a composition continues in one and the same key, 
so that the ear remains uninterruptedly in the state of attunement once assumed, 
is denominated modtdaitan in the key, and sometimes also modukUian in the 
scaky or modulation appropriate to the scale. 

But that species of modulation in which, after the ear had become attuned to 
a particular key, it [the ear J is by some means led to the perception of another 
key, is termed modulation out of the key, or digressive modulation, and the 
composition is said to digress into a new key, or to make a digressive modulation 
into a new key. 

Digressive modulation is therefore a changing of the attunement of the ear 
from one key to another, or the succession of one key to another, or briefly 
the entrance of a new key. Thus, e, g, in the following passage. 



(Fig. 174.) ^ . 



IE 
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which commences in o-minor, the three-fold harmony of fSf afterwards comes in ; 
but as the latter is not appropriate to the key of o-minor, it must of coarse 
belong to some other key : and, accordingly, by means of it a digressive modu- 
lation takes place, and the step from the third harmony to the fourth is a 
modtdatory harmonic progression out of the key. 

I will here remark, in passing, that, according to the usage of many musical 
writers, the wo]:d modulation is synonymous with what is here called digressive 
modulation, or modulation out of the key, and that the latter species alone is 
called moduUUion; and thus, with these writers, to modulate is to pass out of 
the key. 



§ 186. 

(A.) WHOLE AND HALF DieRESSIVE MODULATION. 

A digressive modulation either wholly erases the impression of the preceding 
key and stamps the new key perfectly upon the ear, or it does not 

If the impression of the foregoing key is thus entirely eradicated from the 
ear, and the latter has become so perfectly transferred into a state of attunement 
to the new key that it wholly forgets the former and becomes properly allied to 
the latter ; if the new key is thus introduced as a new principal person, who 
throws the former one entirely into the shade, supplants him and causes him to 
be forgotten, diverts the entire interest to himself and firmly seats himself on 
the tonic throne, — such a digressive modulation is with propriety called a 
perfect or entire one, and equally well also a transition into a new key. 

But if it is of such a species that it does not entirely expunge the impres- 
sion of the former key from the ear, if it does not perfectly stamp a new 
attunement upon the ear, but still leaves the feeling of the foregoing key more 
or less impressed upon it; if it introduces the new key, not so much as a 
principal person, but rather only, so to speak, as a secondary or subordinate 
character, just to play a short scene ; — such a digressive modulation is properly 
called an imperfect one, or a Ao^digressive modulation. A case of this kind 
appears less like an actual and a formal deviation from the key, than as a slight 
allusion to a foreign key, as a transient digression, a mere momentary stepping 
aside into a foreign realm of tones, as a slight act of perfidy towards the pre- 
vious key, as an episode briefly hinted at in passing. (Many call this species of 
digressive modulation accidental, and also transient,) 

As an example of such a species of modulation, we may take the following 
passage — fig. 175, t. 

(Fig. 175, t.) 
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The passage proceeds from C-major, or, in other words, is written in the major 
key of C, In the sequel, the harmony ^ is introduced — a harmony foreign to 
the ^'-scale, and has the effect of producing a digressive modulation ; hut still 
the latter is so imperfect that it does not expunge the impression of the key of C^ 
hut, on the contrary, one eventually feels himself perfectly at home again in this 
key. 

We shall find, in the sequel, that many digressive modulations are so very 
transient that they scarcely deserve the name, since they as it were only 
momentarily advert to a new key, while the ear at the same time does not cease 
for a moment still to perceive the for^ier as the principal key, 

A definite line of distinction, however, between the so-called whole and half 
digressive modulations cannot be drawn ; because the distinction consists in the 
more or the less, which is, from its own nature, capable of an endless variety of 
gradations, between which there is no positive limit. 



§ 187. 

(B.) LEADlNe CHORD, — LEADING TONE. 

Every harmony by which the ear is transferred into a new state of attune- 
ment, by which the ear is led away from the previous key into another, may be 
called a leading chord; and thus every harmonic combination may be so called 
which belongs to a key different from that of its immediate predecessor. 

According to our mode of designation, therefore, every chord whose Roman 
numeral is preceded by a new Latin letter, is a leading chord. 

If the leading chord is one that does not occur in the previous key as a 
proper member of it, so that, among the tones of which it consists, we find one 
or more which are foreign to the scale of the previous key (§ 140*), then such 
tone or tones may be called leading tones. A leading tone is, accordingly, a 
tone of a leading chord, which [tone] is foreign to the scale of the preceding 

key: e, g. in fig. 175, t, p. 326, the tone 2b occurs, in the first instance, as 
leading tone ; and afterwards the tone b occurs in the same character. 

We shall however find, in the sequel, that such leading tones do not occur in 
every leading chord ; or, in other words, that very many digressive modulations 
take place by means of chords that are to be foimd in the previous key itself, — 
as weU as also that tones foreign to the harmony sometimes deserve this appel- 
lation in a particular respect. (§§ 203, 228, 380.) 



BEMABK. 

In no case are composers less agreed or less consistent, than they are in respect to the 
use of the appellations leading chord and leading tone, (Compare §§ 128 and 140*.) 

They frequently apply the term leading chord only to the dominant four-fold chord 
of the new key, — probably because most of the digressive modulations are usually made 
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by means of it» on account of its being less equivocal tban any other harmony ($ 158), 
and becaose it is ordinarily followed by the tonic harmony ; as, e. j^. in fig. 175» k: 

(Fig. 176,*.) 
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But it does not necessarily follow that because such is the case in this example, it must 
therefore always be so. For, In the first place, as we shall see in the following sec- 
tions, a multitude of digressive modulations are made, not by the dominant chord of the 
new key, but by other chords of that key. Thus, e, g* in fig. 175, /, 

(Fig. 175,/.) 
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a digressive modulation is indeed made in the second measure into Gr-major by means 
of 97 as y 7 of (r, but back again into C in the third measure by means of J as IV of 
C However appropriate, therefore, the appeQation leading chord may be to the prin- 
cipal four-fold chord of a new key, still it is by no means appropriate to this exdnsively. 
Secondly, in cases where a digressive modulation is nude by V or Y ^ of the new 
key, this V or V 7 is not always followed by the new tonic harmony ; as, «. |^. in fig. 
175, m, n, 

(Fig. 175, m.) (n.) 

C:l a;V7 rf;V7 C;I (?;V7 vi 

The fact that composers are in the habit of calling passages of this sort elliptic or 
catachrestic harmonies, anticipations, &c. does not, on the point now in question, alter 
the case at all. 

The same species of inconsistency is, moreover, frequently to be met with in the 
current practice of calling only the major seventh of the new key ([the so-called «e5- 
semiionium modi], or, in other words, the fundamental third of the new V or V^ ) M« 
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leading tone or leading notCf — ^probably because, in many cases where a digressive 
modulation is made by the dominant harmony of the ne^ key, this snbsemitone is the 
note foreign to the previous scale* and the note which converts the new V or V? into the 
leading chord foreign to the scale, — and because this snbsemitone is usually followed 
by the new tonic note. (Compare the above fig. 175, A, p. 328). 

C:l - - - G:V7 ... I 

•it g5.s 

-§§§19 
^ « 8 a. 
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But this again is only a single case ; one indeed that is pretty generally realized, but yet 
by no means universally. For, in the first place, as it respects the circumstance that 
the snbsemitone of the new key always moves afterwards to the new tonic, nothing is 
less tmiveTsaUy true than this. Look at a single example : (Fig 175, o.) 



(Fig. 175, o.) 
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Secondly, the subsemitone of the new key is not the only tone foreign to the scale, 
and the onfy tone that constitutes the new V 7 a leading chord foreign to the scale ; as, e. ^. 



(Fig. 180.) 
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The fourth chord here contains tioo tones, the third and the fifth, which render it a 
leading chord ; so that both of these have an equal claim to the appellation leading tone. 
The same is the case with the two tones l^b and ct in fig. 162, — &c. 

(Fig. 182.) 
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And, thirdly, if the subsemitone of the new key is, as remarked above, often the tone 
which renders the new Y or V ^ the leading chord, yet it happens equally often that it is 
not so ; asy e, g, in many examples already mentioned *, see figs. 174 and 175, t, pp. 325 
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and 326. In tlie last example referred to, the leading tone foreign to the scale is not e^ 
as the snbsemitone of the new key F, or as the third of the leading principal fonr-fold 
chord C 7, bat it is Sl^, the seventh of this ^7. harmony; — and so also, in the first 
example, the leading tone in question is not 5, but ^ as the fifth. We are here there- 
fore brought to the following result: the subsemitone of the new key does indeed 
fiequently merit the appellation of leadxng tone ; but it not only does not deserve it 
exclusively, but in some cases has no claim to it at all. 

Others again bestow the term leading tone upon all those tones « which, in case we 
strike upon them in a melody under certain circumstances, cannot, without ofiending 
the ear, move in any other way than into the degree lying inmiediately above or below 
themf.'* Thus leading tones would be, according to the definition, not only " all 
accidentally elevated or depreued tones of the key," but every interval in general which 
has not a perfectly free progression ; and hence all the sevepths, — ^not merely those of the 
dominant,— «nd all transition tones and suspensions, &c 

The more musical writers differ from one another in the use of the expressions lead- 
ing chord and leading tone, the more exactly and firmly shall I abide by that meaning 
of the term which was assumed in § 187. (CcHnpare also § 140*.) 



§ 188. 

(C.) DIGRESSIVE MODULATION INTO THIS OB THAT JNTEBVAL. 

AccordiDg as^ in the ease of a modulation into a new key, the tonic note of 
the latter becomes remoyed from the previous tonic to the distance of a second, 
a third, a fourth, a fifth, &c. it is called a digressive modulation into the key of 
the second, into the key of the third (or mediant, § 50), into the key of the 
fourth (the subdominant), into the key of the fifth (the dominant), &c. If, e,g. 
in a composition which proceeds from ^-major [or, in other words, is written in 
C-major], a harmony occurs which announces itself as belonging to the key of 
i>-major or d-minoT, we say, a digressive modulation has taken place into the 
major or minor key of Ihe second, because the tonic D makes the interval of a 
second with the previous tonic C, — a modulation too into the key of the nuxjor 
second, because it is a major second from C to D. In a like sense, the digres- 
sive modulation from J) or d into F ox f i^ said to be made into the major or 
the minor key of the minor third; — ^from D or d into G or ff, into the 
subdominant ox fourth ; — ^from O ox g into D or rf, into the dominant, fifth, or 
under-fourth ; — ^from D ox d into B or h, into the major sixth or minor under- 
third; — ^from C ox c into Bh or ih, into the minor Seventh or nu^'or under- 
second, and the like. 



§ 188*. 

One can procure a sensible representation of the above-mentioned difierent 
digressive modulations, by drawing a clasp or brace between the Italic letters 
(§ 153) which denote the key, and by writing either within or under it the figure 
of the interval, as follows : 

t Sulxer, Koch, and others. 
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C:l V7 I fl :Y7 i p ; Y7 I C : Y7 I F:Y7 
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2- -3 5* -4 

The step from the third chord to the fourth is a digressive modulation from C to 
d, and thus into the key of the second degree (mc^'ar second) of the previous 
scale. A digressive modulation then takes place again, in the sixth chord, from 
this new key c^minor into ^-major, and thus into the key of the third of the 
previous tonic d (from D to F is a minor third) ; then again a digressive modu- 
lation takes place from ^-major to 67-major, and accordingly into the fifth of F ; 
and, finally, from this 67-major into the fourth, ^-major. (Compare § 232.) 

If we inquire how many different digressive modulations in this sense are 
conceivahle, or, in other words, into how many other keys a modulation can be 
made from any one given key, we shall find 46 different ways of thus modulating. 
We can modulate, namely, 

^a.) Either from a major key into one of the other major keys; as, «. g, from 
C-majoT into CIt-major, or into Z>-major, into £?b-major, into £-, F-, FII-, G^-, A\'^ 
A', B^i or J?-major: these altogether amount to eleven different digressive 
modulations. 11 

Q>.) Or from a major into one of the twelve minor keys ; as, e. (7. from C-major 
into c-minor, or into cjl-minor, or into d-, cb-, c-,/-,/tl-, ^-, ab-, a-, 6b-, or 6-minor i 
and these make twelve additional digressive modulations. 12 

(c.) Or from a minor key into one of the twelve major keys; bs, e.g from 
a-minor into A-, Bh-, ^-major, &c. — ^making again twelve digressive modulations. 12 

(d.) Or. finally, from a minor key into one of the other minor keys ; as, e. g, 
from a-minor into 5b-, 5 , c-, cit-minor, &c. — ^making again eleven modulations. 11 

Total, 46 

In other words : we can digressively modulate from each major key into 11 other 
major keys and into 12 minor keys, and thus, in general, into 23 other keys ; 
and in like maimer we can modulate from each minor key into 1 1 other minor 
keys and into 12 major ones, and thus, in general, again into 23 other keys. 
These twice 23 make 46 different principal species, each of which differs essen- 
tially from the others. ( Yogler has evidently overlooked two of these possible 
variations, since he enumerates only 44 of them in § 99 of his Treatise on Com- 
position \Tonsetzkunst\^ 



§ 189. 



(D.) THE CHABACTERISTIC DIFFERENCE AND THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF 
MODULATION IN THE SCALE AND MODULATION OUT OF THE SCALE. 

The characteristic difference between modulation in the scale and modulation 
out of it, consists, in general, in the fact, that the former has more unity, the 
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latter more variety ; in- the former there is more tranquillity, aniformity, and 
equanimity ; in the latter, more change, restlessness, and agitation : the latter 
is therefore to he regarded as heing as it were only the spice or seasoning of the 
former. We shall say more on this suhject in connection with the doctrine of 
harmonic snooessions in the case of digressive modulation. 

But, as it respects particularly the eharacteristic difference and the compa- 
rative merits of the different digressive modulations according to the classification 
just given above, we can only say, in general, that modulations into the nearly 
related keys are usually more smooth, while, on the other hand, modulations into 
the &r remote keys are, generally speaking, more striking, harsh, and pungent. 

The latter, however, are no) for this reason less good than the former. For, 
on the one hand, a due musical expression sometimes requires the really sharp, 
pungent, and striking ; and, on the other hand, even modulations into the widely 
remote keys can often, by &vorable circumstances, be so very much softened 
and so easily introduced, that they lose all their harshness. 



REMARK. 

Our theoretical writers, who seem for ever to delight in prohtbUionSf are not wanting 
in the explanation of at one time this and at another time that modulation as forbidden. 
Indeed, it wonld be easy toiunush a considerable gallery of such prohibitions. Thus, 
e. g, many lay down the law, that no digressive modulation must be made except into 
the most neariy related keys. Vogler*, among others, says : '* There is only a single, 
but yet universal, law for digressive modulations ; and it is, that no degree must be 
skipped over which is at the distance of a sharp or a flat in the signature." 

One really does not know what to say of such prohibitions — ^prohibitions which no 
composer ever thought of observing, and whose inventor himself never once conceived 
the idea of following, and of which, in general, it is not to be coi^ectured for what end 
they were given, if one has ever heard and felt with what excellent effect, in the classic 
workB of the best musical writers, and even, e. g, in Vogler^s themselves, modalatious 
often take place immediately into the most remote keys. To adduce particular examples, 
would be indeed superfluous ! If, however, one would like to see some such, let him just 
direct his view to one borrowed from Vogler himself. (Fig. 132, page 212, § 91.) 

We shall have occasion hereafter to say a word or two more on this subject, in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the modulatory plan of a piece of music in general. 

Compare also the Remarks on §§ d9,281, and 301. 



DIVISION III. 

ATTUNEMENT OF THE EAR TO A KEY. 
§ 190. 

Having now settled the idea and the species of modulation, we will attend to 
the question : Sow and by whcU means, and according to whcU laws, is the ear 
determined to perceive this or that harmony as the tonic haarftumy ? or, in other 



* In his Tonwissenschaft und Totuetxkunsi, § 64, of Tonsetxkunsft page 70. 
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words, by what cause is the ear^ in each particular case, attuned to this or that 
key, or changed in its state ofattunetnent/rom one key to another ? or, in general, 
as what and as belonging to what key does each particular combination of tones 
present itself to the ear ? 

The principles relating to this subject are very simple ; for they depend upon 
the assumption of the greatest possible simplicity, namely, upon the leading 
fundamental principle, that 

The ear explains to itself every combination of tones in the most simple, 
most TuUural, and most obvious manner. 

For the purpose of developing this position in its appropriate results, we will 
divide the above question into two parts ; namely : 

(A,) By what means is the ear at first attuned to a particular key P 

{B.) As what does the ear, when once attuned to a particular key, receive 
each particular combination of tones that presents itself to it P 



(A.) THE FIBST ATTUNSMENT OF THE EAB. 

§ 191. 

Generally speaking, the perception of a particular key arises from the intro- 
duction of harmonies which are peculiar to that key. (§ 122.) 

Thus, in particular, it is natural that, in the beginning of a piece of music, 
when the ear is as yet unpreoccupied with any key, it should be inclined to 
assume as the tonic harmony any major or minor three-fold harmony that first 
presents itself. If, e, g, a piece of music commences with the major three-fold 
harmony 4H)» the ear assumes this chord as the tonic harmony — as I, and 
becomes attuned to jSl>-major. Hence every piece of music usually begins with 
the tonic harmony. 

We will hereafter consider some cases of the commencement of a piece of 
music with other harmonies than the tonic, in connection with the doctrine of the 
modulatory structure of pieces of music. 



(B.) CONTINUED ATTUNEMENT AND BE-ATTUNSMENT OF THE EAB. 

THE PEINCIPLE OF INEBTTA*. 
§ 191. 

The ear, once attuned to a particular key, does not change its state of attune- 
ment into that of another key without a sufficient cause. 

* The woid " inertid'* is used in Natural Philosophy to signify that property of a 
body whereby it is indisposed to change its state, whether that state be one of rest or of 
motion ; and the term is here used in a perfectly similar sense, t. e. to signify a predis- 
position in the ear not to change its state, whatever that state may be ; or, in other words, 
an inclination to retain its present state, in any case whatever ; so that if it has, e. g, once 
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Fiom this principle, which is as it were the musical law qfuieriia (prinei- 
pium inertuB), or, if you please, the principle of the sufficient cause, when 
applied to the attunement of the ear, flow the following additional results. 



§ 193. 



(a,) The ear ordinarily receives every combination of tones which, con- 
sidered hy itself, occurs in the previous key, as actually heing a eombinatioD 
belonging to the scale of that key, and not as a digressive modulation. 

When, e, g, the three-fold harmony of occurs in the passage in a-minor, 
fig. 174, p. 325, which [harmony] (according to Table (a) following § 155) may 
be either IV of ^-major or VI of ^-minor, or I of -fi'-major or V of ^-major or 
of a-minor, the ear, attuned as it is to a-minor, receives it only as being the last. 
And when, in like manner, the minor three-fold harmony A occurs in a passage 
m the key of C-major, fig. 176, 

(Fig. 176.) 
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a harmony which may be at one time that of the sixth degree in t7-major (67: vi), 
at another time that of the second degree ia (7-major {Qi ii), at another time 
still, that of the third degree in /"-major {F\ ni), and again that of the fourth 
degree in «-minor (e : iv), and yet again the tonic harmony in a-minor (a : i) ; 
the ear, in preference to understanding it as i of a-mmor, or as ii of 6^-major, or 
as III of /"-major, or as iv of e-minor, receives it as vi of the preceding key, 
C-major. 

If the harmonic combination [b d f ], which may depend either upon the 
harmony ®||, belonging to a-minor, or upon the four-fold harmony ©r^^ appro- 
priate to C-major or c-minor, occurs in a passage in thekey of a-minor, fig. 177, 



conceived the impression of a particular key in music, it is inclined to retain that im- 
pression, and to hear nothing that is counter to it ; it is naturally unwilling to hear any 
such combination of tones as would compel it to change its state. So it is that the 
human ear exhibits the principle of inertia in a manner perfectly analogous to that in 
which the principle is exhibited in unorganized matter generally. The Latinized cha- 
racter of the word, however, would exclude it from the translation, were it not ibr the 
&ct that we have no other word, appropriated ip this signification, that expresses the 
idea intended with equal deamess.— Tb. 
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(Fig. 177.) 
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the ear, for the reason already stated, always takes such combination rather 
as""!! thanas<ffir^. 

So likewise, if in a passage in o-minor, fig. 178, 

(Fig. 178.) 




a ; I IV V7 I 

the harmonic combination [B d f g8] occurs — a combination which is enhar- 
monically equivocal, since it sounds like [B d f ab]> or [B d eJt gtt], or [cb d f ab] ; 
still the ear receives it without hesitation in the first of these four senses ; since, 
taken as iS^, it occurs in the previous key, o-minor; whereas, taken in the 
other senses, it must be sought in other keys. 

In the same manner, the ear, once attuned to a-minor, does not, as a general 
rule, understand the enharmonically equivocal chord [f a c djt], in fig. 179, 



(Fig. 179.) 




■ : 
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as [f a c eb], although the latter sounds like the former ; for, the fiindamental 
harmony of [f a c dfl] is °I|7, belonging to a-minor as ^ii^ (§ 148, No. 7), while 
the fundamental harmony of [f a c eb] would be ^P^, which is not to be found in 
o-minor, but only in J9b-major and /db-minor. 



§ 194. 
(b,) Jf, on the contrary, ihe ear, attuned to a particular key, is met by a 
combination of tones which did not occur in the previous key, and which it 
cannot of course possibly explain as belonging to the previous key, and which 
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it must therefore explain as a digressive modulation, then tt regards such 
combtncUion of tones as belonging to thai keg which stands in the nearest 
and most intimate relationship to the one to which it was previouslg attuned; 
or, in other words, it regards such a combination of tones as a digressive modu- 
lation, but yet as a modulation as little remote as possible. 

Thus, e, g. in the passage in fig. 180, p. 329, the three-fold harmony S 
occurs: this is found in /'It-major, on the fourth degree, as F^i IV,— in 
^-major, as I, — ^in uF-major, as V, — in (/tf-minor, as VI, and in e-minor, as V. 
But, among all these keys, the one nearest related to the previous key, C-major, 
is e-minor; consequently the ear will here receive the harmony 18 as « :V, as 
the dominant three-fold chord of «-minor, and will not change its state of attuue- 
ment into the still &rther remote keys, /^tt-major, ^-major, or ^tt-minor. Or, 
if the harmony IB occurs in a passage which previously ran m Cy the ear will 
perceive this harmony, not as I of 2>-major, not as IV of ^-major, not as VI of 
/%minor, and not as V of y-minor, but most naturally as V of the nearest 
related key, 6^major. 

It is on the ground just stated, that, in the example adduced in § 188*> 
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^the principal four-fold harmony 91^ appears to the ear as a digressive modular 
tion from ^into (/, — ^the following four-fold chord ®7 i^ |^ farther digressive 
modulation into F, — ^the following iffir^ ^ st digressive modulation back again 
into Cy and the still following ® 7 as a repeated digressive modulation into F. 
We in like manner recognize, in fig. 174, p. 325 (§ 193), transitions from a 
into C; and, in fig. 181, below, a digressive modulation from/ into J[b, &c. 



(Fig. 181.) 
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So likewise, when, in a passage in a-minor, the harmonic combination 
[cJt e g bb] occurs, fig. 182, p. 329 — a combination which sounds exactly like 
[db e g bb], or [clt e g aft], or [db fb g bb],. the ear assumes it, without hesita- 
tion, as [cJt e g bb], t. e, as the principal four-fold chord a^ on the fifth degree 
of the key rf-minor (as </;V)— the key nearest allied to the previous key, 
o-minor, and not as ffi^, or ^87, or <Bb^ ; for, taken in these capacaties, we 
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should have to look for its seat or sitaatioii in more remote keys. (Compare 
§ 85, and see fig. 120, p. 300.) 

So also, in fig. 183, 
(Fig. 183.) 
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the ear, once attuned to o-nunor, always understands the chord [c e g a])] or 
[c e g bb], rather as [c e g aft], and thus as the four-fold chord with minor fifth 
on the second degree of the near related key &-minor, [as e.-^ii^], than as 
[c e g bb], which last combination would have to be regarded as the principal 
four-fold chord— as V^ — in the more remote keys F-major ory^minor. 

Or if the chord [g b d f ] or [g b d eft] occurs in a passage that was pre- 
viously in y-minor (see fig. 133, p. 212, and compare § 91, at B), the ear will 
obviously take it for the former— for ^Qr^, and thus for C:Y'^, rather than for 
°tlt^, which would be ^'ii^ of the much more remote key i&-minor. A still 
&rther confirmation of the &ct that the fiindamental harmony of this example 
is not ^tS^, but Or^^ ^n appear farther below. (§ 208, at the end.) 

In like manner, the ear recognizes the chords [f b d a], in fig. 184, i and i, 
helow. 



(Fig. 184, i) 
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as V^ of the key C'-major — the key nearest related to the original key F-major 
or 6^major, but not as ^ii^ of the key a-minor (related to F or G' iu the 
second degree). 

According to the principles thus fer developed, the digressive modulations in 
fig. 185 will also admit of an easy explanation. 

(Fig. 185.) 
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§ 195. 

Cases may occur in which a newly introduced chord might, in itself con- 
sideredy he found in two keys which are both equally near related. Thus, e. g, 
in the following passage in o-minor, 
(Kg- 186.) 




a:l V7 iG;V7 I 

it would he doubtful in itself, whether the fourth chord is to he regarded as Y^ 
of ^-minor or as V ^ of 6^-major, because y-minor is as near related to a-minor 
as is (7-major ; that is to say, hoth are related to it in the second degree. (§ 178.) 

In cases of this kind, when the relationship is equally near*, the dedaion is 
made hy the consideration of the greater tntimaey of the relationship. Now, 
since the relationship of a-minor to 6'-major is more intimate, though indeed not 
more near, than it is to y-minor (§ 171), the ear takes this fi^ as G:Y'^, 
rather than as y ; V ^ . 

So likewise, in fig. 187, 
. 187.) 
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the ear might be somewhat in doubt, whether the fourth chord is to be regarded 
as ^n^ of a-minor, or as Y 7 of C^-major, inasmuch as a-minor is as nearly 
related to ^-minor as is 67-major, namely, in the second degree (§ 178). But 
since the relationship of ^-minor to C-major is more intimate (§171), though 
not indeed more near, than that between ^-minor and a-minor, so the ear per- 
ceives the chord [f b d a] as the principal four-fold chord of C'^-major — as 

* t. e. Near, in the sense of being in the first degree, the second degree, &c. But 
it will be recollected that hot all the relationships which are alike in this respect are 
equally tnOmate. See §§ 171 and 178, above referred to. — ^T&. 
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C-y y and not as the four-fold chord of the seoond degree of o-iomor with 
minor fifihy — t. e. as ^ii^. 



§196. 

But it may happen that the two different keys in which the newly intro- 
duced harmony might he founds are hoth not only equally near, hut also 
equally intimate, in their relationship to the previous key. 

Such is the case, e, g, when the harmony [e g hb clt or db] occurs in a 
passage in C'-major — a harmony which can he either a principal four-fold chord 
of (^minor. or of /^minor, hoth of which keys are alike nearly and alike inti- 
mately related to C'-major ; — or, when the harmony [h d f gS or ab] occurs in 
the same key — a harmony that may he either Y^ of a, or of c. 

In such cases, it depends for the most part upon otrcutnstances, whether the 
ear shall understand such a chord in one way or in another. With these cir- 
cumstances we will now make ourselves acquainted. 



(2.) 

STBONGEB BEASONS^ WHICH, BEMOVB THE NATUBAL INEBTIA OF 

THE EAB. 

§ 197. 

The principle which we have heen unfolding from § 190 to the present place, 
namely, that the ear once attuned to a key is not changed from that state of 
attunement wtthoui a sufficient reason, and therefore that it (a) inclines to 
regard every comhination of tones that occurs, and that is at the same time to 
he found in the preceding key, as really helonging to that key, and that it (b) 
ascrihes every harmony that is in itself foreign to the scale to the key nearest 
related to the previous one, — this principle, as the pure result of the inertia of 
the ear, naturally holds good so long as no stronger reasons determine the ear 
to another mode of explanation. 

But sometimes peculiar circumstances do in &ct determine the ear 

(aa.) To regard a combination of tones, which, taken by itself, might be 
found indeed in the previous key, still as belonging to another ; and also 

(bb.) To regard a combination of tones, in itself foreign to the scale, but yet 
occurring in a nearly related key, still as a member of a &r more remote key. 

These particular circumstances are as follow. 



(a.) Fartieular Characteristics of a Combination of Tones occurring in a 

Piece of Music, 

§198. 

A combination of tones sometimes bears on itself a characteristic mark 
which indicates that it does not belong to that keg to which it should otherwise, 
according to the mere law of inertia, be ascribed. 

That is to say, we know that certain transformations pertain only to certain 
harmonies of particular degrees. 

z2 
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Hence, if 

(aa,) A hannony appears which, though, in itself considered, it may indeed 
he found in the previous scale, still carries with itself a transformation of a 
particular species which it can have only as a memher of another key — a com- 
hination of tones thus characterized as belonging to another key, cannot he 
regarded by the ear as belonging to the previous key, and must accordingly be 
perceived as a modulation. 

And if 

(bb,) A harmony occurs which is not itself indeed in the previous key, but 
yet is found in a nearly related key, and which involves in itself a trans- 
formation of such a species as could not accrue to it except as a member of a 
more remote key, — then the ear must regard this harmony, even though it is to 
be found in a key more nearly related, still as a member of a harmony more 
remote. 

We will illustrate all this by examples. 



§ 199. 

(*I.) We know that the addition of a major ninth takes place only in the 
dominant harmony of a major key, and that thus a principal four-fold chord 
with a major ninth can only be 7 ^ of a mcjor key, (§ 147, No. 12 ; § 148, 
No. 9.) 

(aa,) Hence, if, e. y, in a passage which was previously in c-minor, the 
harmony IQjr^ with a major ninth should be introduced, then, while it is true 
indeed that the harmony <Qr^ might, in itself considered, be found in the 
previous key of c-minor, still the ear cannot regard this 4Qlr^, when thus 
characterized, as belonging to such previous key, because there is no flf' 
with a major ninth in c-minor. Let us analyze the example in fig. 188, t. 
(Fig. 188. t.) 
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It commences in c-minor, and the first three measures proceed uninterruptedly 
in this key. But not so the fourth : 



The combination [F F cT a] or. 



is, namely, either 

and the 4Qlr^ harmony is in itself 
either 




c: V7, 

or C. V7, 

or^^the above combination is o||7^ 

and in this capacity is either a: ^11^, 

or.. C.°vii7. 
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Now, as what does it impress itself on the ear P In the first place, certainly not 
as c: V^ ; for a (ffir^ ^{h ^ mt^'or ninth does not occur in c-minor. (§ 148, 
No. 9.) The choice therefore remains, either to take it as C: V^, or as a: ^ii^, 
or as C: °vii7. But this option cannot be very difficult; for, since the key 
C'-major lies &r nearer the preyious key <r-minor, than does o-minor, the com- 
bination will be taken as ^vii^ or V^ of C-major, rather than as ^ii^ of o-minor 
(§ 194), and consequently the step from the third chord to the fourth is obviously 
a digressive modulation from e to C. — The chord in question, namely, (T H ^ a], 
will, in particular, impress itself on the ear rather as CiYI, than as O: ^vii^, 
for the double reason that the principal four-fold chord is already in itself more 
&miliar to the ear, as being one of the most essential harmonies of the key, 
than the more unusual secondary four-fold chord ^vii^, and particularly a 
principal four-fold chord in the third inversion, vdth the omission of the funda- 
mental tone and the addition of the major ninth, is far more familiar than the 
harmony ®vii7, especially in the second inversion. 

{hh^ Or, if the principal four-fold chord ®7, e,g. occurs in a passage 
which was previously in c-minor — a chord which is not to be found in <;-minor 
itself, but in the most nearly related key, /-minor,— the introduction of this 
harmony would indeed indicate a digressive modulation, but still, according to 
the principles of inertia, only a modulation into the key ^minor — a key most 
nearly related to c-minor : but if the ® ^ involves in it a major ninth, this 
harmonic succession cannot be regarded as a modulation merely into y^minor, 
but must be taken as one into the more remote key jF-major. 

(Fig. 188,*.) (O 
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§200. 

(*II.) ^ minor ninth does not announce the minor ke^ so distinctly as does 
the mqfor ninth the mcgor key; inasmuch as the dominant harmony of the 
m^br key not unfirequently occurs with the minor ninth : 

(Fig. 189.) 
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Our ear is so much accustomed to hear the minor nkith in a major kej, that it 
does not recognize it as a distinguishing diaracteristic of the minor kej, notwith- 
standing its immediate appropriateness to the minor scale. (We shall hereafter 
repeatedly recur to this suhject again.) Compare also fig. 113, p. 206. 



§ 201. 



The principal four-fold chord with a minor ninth very often occurs in sudi 
cases as the following : 



(Fig.l90,».) 
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where a transient digressive modulation takes place from C7-major into the major 
key of the dominant, iato 6^-major, hy means of the principal four-fold chord 
fi7, as the dominant harmony of 6^-major ; as, e, g, in fig. 190, k and /. 

(Fig. 190,*.) (**.) 
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(Fig. 190,/.) 




The ear here receives the comhination [c Fu a eb] or [ab eb c^ ft], notwith- 
standing the minor ninth, as the dominant harmony of 6^-major, and not of 
^-minor, as is very clearly seen Sn fig. 190, kk and Uy ahove. We shall consider 
the cause of this hereafter. (§§ 209 and 211.) 
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We take this occasion to remark, that if a digressive modolation is made 
from a major or a minor key into the key of its dominant, by means of the 
dominant chord of the latter key, this chc^rd is usually named, as being the 
dominant chord of the key of the dominant, the transferring dommant chord, 
the dominant chord of transfer, the domirumt chord of tra$isitionf. 

In accordance with this usage, the introductory passage of this present 
section might be expressed thus: The transferring dominant chord or the 
dominant chord of transition, in jparticular, very frequently occurs, in mq/or 
keys, with a minor ninth, • 



§ 202. 

(•III.) We know that the arbitrary elevation of the third is appropriate 
only to the four-fold chord vdth minor fifth on the second degree of a minor scale; 
hence, if the ear perceives an harmonic combination as a four-fold chord with a 
minor fifth and an arbitrarily elevated third, it of course distinctly recognizes it 
as °ii^, and not as ^vii^. The following examples will make this plain : 



(Fig. 192, t.) 
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(*aa.) If, in a passage in the key of C-major, e, g, the harmonic combina- 
tion [F a c dtt] or [F a c eb] makes its appearance — a combination which may 
in itself be either the principal four-fold chord dp^, or (according to § 89) °||^ 
with an elevated third, or (according to § 94) 18 ^ with a lowered fifth, and 

P- ^m hence, as is shewn by the general view here exhibited in the margin, 
"l might be found in different keys, the ear must, according to the 
'^^ principle of inertia, perceive it at °||7, and that too as ^vii^ of the 
previous key of C ; but, since this ^V^ carries with it an elevated 
third, the ear by no means perceives it thus, but rather as ^'ii^ of 
the nearest related key, a-minor. That it does not, in fact, regard 
the fourth chord of the example in question, fig. 192, t and k, as 
belonging to the key of C, appears obvious, from the circumstance 
that it would strike the ear as very strange to hear such a chord 
followed by a harmony which must be assigned again to 6^-major, 
instead of one belonging to the new key, a-minor ; as is shown by 
the following example : 




t The German is simply WechsMofmxiwaidaccord, — ^£d. 
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(Fig. 188, Z.) 
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It is clearly seen, from this illostratioiiy that, as we have already remarked 
(§ 38, No. 7), the arbitrary elevation of the third is a transformation appropriate 
only to the harmony of the second degree in a minor key. 

(*bb.) Or ; if, in a passage in C'-major, the harmonic combination [C e g att], 
whidi is foreign to the scale, occurs as ^f^ with an elevated third, 

(Fig. 193.) 
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the ear cannot conceive of this combination as belonging to 6^-major, which is 
one of the most nearly related keys to C, though this harmony is 
in itself to be found in the key of G; and, accordingly, it cannot 
regard this harmonic succession as a digressive modulation merely 
into (7-major,but perceives the ^8^ as ^ii^ of e, and hence takes 
this modidation, not as one into the nearest related 6^-major, but 
necessarily as one into the more remote e-minor. 



OJJJ7 
:°ii7 
:°vii' 



§ 203. 
(*IV.) We have already, by way of anticipation, several times mentioned 
the &ct, that transition tones may sometimes, in one way or another, point out 
the seat of a harmony, or show that it belongs to this or that key. (Compare 
§§ 187 and 228.) As this cannot be explained, however, until we come to the 
doctrine of transitions, it can here be introduced only by way of anticipation. 
An example of this kind may, in the mean time, be furnished by fig. 194 : 

(Fig. 194.) 
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In this passage, the traiisition tone /ft very clearly characterizes the chord ® as 
a leading chords namely, as lY of 6^ma]or. 



(b.) ffalnts of the Bar. 
§ 204. 

In what has passed, from § 197 to the present place, we have seen how far 
certain transformations, which pertain only to certain harmonies, may sometimes 
determine the ear to regard a harmony as something entirely different from what 
it would otherwise have done according to the mere principle of inertia. This 
same effect is produced again by certain habits and reminiscences of the ear. 

That is to say, inasmuch as the ear is inclined to explain every thing in the 
most simple and natural way, it naturally explains to itself every combination of 
tones as that which is accustomed most usually to occur y and which is of course 
most familiar to it. Indeed, the drcomstanoe that a harmony is heard to be 
introdnoed which exhibits a certain mien already familiarly known to the ear, 
sometimes determines the latter to regard this harmony as belonging to this or 
that degree of this or that key, even though this key may be, perhaps, a very 
remote one. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the cases in which such a habit has the 
effect to make the ear put this or that accustomed construction upon the different 
harmonies that may occur ; yet we will exhibit some of the most prominent. 



(•!•) 



NEW COMMENCEMENT. 



§ 205. 

We have already (§ 191) remarked that the ear is very much inclined to 
take every major or minor three-fold chord with which a piece of music begins, 
as the tonic chord. 

(aa.) Hence, if, in a piece of music which was previously in the key of 
C^-major, e.y. a new passage commences with a major or minor three-fold chord, 
which however might, in itself considered, be found also in the previous key, as, 
e. g. with the minor three-fold chord a, as in fig. 195, t, 

(Fig. J 95, i.) 
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(Rg.l96,*.) 
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the ear receives this A-chord thus presenting itseff, not as the harmony of the 
sixth degree of the previous key^ 67.major^ bat as i of o-minor, namely, as the 
commencement of a new phrase in o-minor, and thns as a leading chord. 

(bb.) Or ; if, in a piece of mnsic in C-major, a new passage commences with 
a major or a minor three-fold chord which is not to be found in the preceding key, 
but in a key nearly related to that, e, g. with the harmony ^y which may he 
found in c-minor, 
(Fig. 196.) 
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the ear takes the 9b» thus oecurring, rather as I of the remote key ^b, than as 
Vl'of c. So also, in fig. 197, i. 



(Fig. 197. t.) 
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we have, after a temporary rest on the harmony ® as Y of y^minor, the harmoDy 
A, which appears in this case as a new i — as the tonic harmony of a new key, 
namely, o-minor, notwithstanding the minor three-fold chord A might be found 
also in jP-major — one of the most nearly related keys of y^minor, as well as in 
C7-major, which likewise is more nearly related to y^minor than is o-minor. 



(*II.) POSITION OF AN OCCUBBINO HABMONT. 

§ 206. 

Certain harmonies are accustomed to occur very frequently in certain par- 
ticular forms and positions ; but in others, very rarely. Hence it is natural that 
the ear 
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{*j4.) Should recognize a harmony which appears under a well-known 
hrm, and in a well-known position^ as actoally being the harmony that it thus 
seems to he ; and that, vice yers4y 

{*B.) It should not judge the harmony to be what it really is^ when it 
appears under a form which elsewhere does not usually pertain to it. 

This will be rendered more clear by the following examples. 



§207. 



(*-<^.) WELL-KNOWN POSITIONS. 

I have said^ in the first place, that certain harmonies occur with special 
frequency under certain forms, and that our ear is, for this reason, inclined to 
put upon a harmony the usual construction as soon as it makes its appearance in 
such a form. 

(*1.) A remarkable example of this species is found in the fourth-sixth 
position (the second inversion) of a major or minor three-fold chord. 

That is to say, the tonic harmony (I or i) very frequently occurs in the 
second inversion (tin the fourth-sixth position), particularly on the heavy 
portions of the measure, and that too in such and similar ways as those in the 
following example : 

(Fig. 108,1.) (*.) (/.) (m.) 
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&c. Our ear is so accustomed by this means to hear a tonic harmony occur in 
such a way, that it has become thereby inclined to take every major or minor 
fourth-sixth chord that occurs in this way as a tonic harmony, I or i. 

Hence it comes to pass, that 

(*aa.) If the minor three-fold chord A, e, g, occurs in the above-described 
form, in a piece of music which was previously in C-major, as in fig. 199, 



(Pig. 199, t.) 
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the ear is inclined to regard this harmony as a new i^ notwithstanding it is, in 
itself considered, to be fonnd also in the previous key C7-major ; and hence, on 
the appearance of the harmony A in this harmonic succession, the ear is imme- 
diately led to perceive, or at least to anticipate, a digressive modulation into 
o-minor. 

Of the same species are the examples in fig. 200, t, and the following, where 
chords appear as leading chords in virtue of their position, though they are to 
be found in the previous key. 

(Fig. 200, t.) (*.) 
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(Fig. 800./.) 
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(Fig. 300,/.) (m.) 
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(Fig. 300. n.) 
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(Fig. 200, y.) 
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{*bb.) Or, if the minor three-fold chord ft appears under such an aspect in 
a passage in the key of C-major, e. g, « 

(Fig. 201, t.) 
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the harmonj tAua pretenting itself, although, in itself conmdered, it were to be 
found as iii in (7, a near relative of C, is still regarded by the ear as a new 
tonic harmony, as i of the far more remote key £.niinor. 

Of a similar species are the examples in fig. 201, /, and those that follow. 
(Fig. 201,0 

C.V/'.-VT I C.VT »;l V7 



(Fig. 201, «.) 
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(Fig. 201, n.) 
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(Fig. 201^.) 
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(Fig.201,i>.) 
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(Kg. 201, s.) 
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(Fig. 201. r.) 
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(*9.) In like manner as the fourth-sixth position of a three-fold chord has a 
meaning fixed upon it by current custom^ so there are also several other posUians 
and farms well known to the ear; but these cannot all be here enumerated^ 
since that would lead us too much into detail. Yet, we shall become acquainted 
with them in the sequel. 

But to adduce one example in this place, we will select the very common 
form presented in fig. 202, t and k : 



(Fig. 202, t.) 
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We are so accustomed to phrases of this sort, that if we hear a major or a minor 
three-fold chord in the first inversion introduced, in this or a similar manner, we 
are not at all disinclined to regard it as a tonic harmony ; and hence, if the minor 
three-fold chord tl appears in such a form, as in fig. 203, 



(Fig. 203.) 
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the ear is very prompt to change its state of attunement therewith into ^-minor, 
notwithstanding the &ct that the minor three-fold chord tl were to be found in 
other keys &r more nearly related to t7-major, namely, as A : ii, and as G: iii. 
This position, however, is not always so very distinctive as is the fourth- 
sixth position ; and, even in the example just referred to, habit alone would not 
perhaps be sufficient to characterize the step from the second to the third 
measures as a digressive modulation into ^-minor, were it not for the co-operation 
of other favourable circumstances, with which we shall hereafter become ac- 
quainted, and which depend in part upon the fiust that the ear is already in 
some measure in doubt previously to the appearance of the harmony f|, whether 
or not to be really and properly in (7-major ; because, namely, the chord t, as 
III in C-major, is not a very usual harmony. (§ 147, No. 3.) We shall here- 
after advert to this subject again. 
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§ 208. 

(•J9.) UNDBUAL POSITIONS. 

I said, secondly (§ 206,) that certain fonns and positions are not natural 
to certain harmonies, and Uiat hence the ear is not inclined to look for them 
under such unusual and unnatural forms. For, as on the one hand it inclines to 
the usual and the natural, so on the other it is disinclined to the unnatural and 
the unusual. 

Henoe, if an harmonic combination is presented to the ear which might in 
itself be understood in several diiSerent ways, but which, understood in one way 
would appear in a form which is not at all accustomed to belong to it elsewhere, 
the ear will understand the chord, in such a case, not in the latter way, but in 
some other. 

(aa.) Hence, if, e, g, the harmonic oombination [c a eb T] or [c a ^]t 7] 
occurs in a passage in o-minor, 
(Fig. 204, t.) 
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a oombination whose different possible meanings are to be seen in the mar- 
ginal representation connected herewith, we should suppose 
that, on the principle of inertia, the ear would perceive such 
a combination in the latter meaning, namely, as ^ii^ of the 
previous key, o-minor. 

But let the series of chords in question be struck, and no 
one will fiul to see that the fourth measure here is far 
more natural as ^^ than as ^ll'. (This will appear still 
more clearly, if we compare the examples in fig. 204, k and /, 

S77& oi ^ °" ^^ °®^* P*g®> ^t^ ®^® another. In k^ the modulation is 

v.^i '^ continued on in j^b-n^&jor; but in /, in a-minor*. In the 

^.y? former case, after iff*^ has once been heard, 18b appears in 

^V (§ 89*) the fifth measure as an entirely natural continuation of the 

C;°vii^ key J9b-major, which was newly introduced in the fourth 

a.^ii^ measure with ;ff'^ ; 






* In both of these examples, fig. 204, ^, and fig. 204, /, a digressive modQlation from 
a-minor into Bb- major is naturally produced by the chord in the fourth measure; and in 
the first example (A), it is actually comJdnued, on in this latter key £b ; bat iu the other 
example if) it is not at all continued, but is immediately arrested and followed by chords 
in the key of a-minor again. This explains the meaning of the word << continued, '* as 
here applied to digressive modulation, — Tb. 
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(Fig. 304.*.) 
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bnt in /^ the appearance of the harmony A is &r more strange and foreign; on 
the entrance of this chord, one suddenly experiences a new and reynLdve im- 
pulse of feeling which could not take place, had not the modulation* been for a 
moment turned out of o-minor in the fourth measure.) 

Now what is the cause of the fact that the chord in question does not here 
appear as ^ft^ but as J^'^ P It is as follows. Taken as ^tl^> it would involve 

the double singularity, that, in the first place ^ the elevated third SJt would lie 
lower than the proper fifth }^— a form which usually does not elsewhere pertam 
to this chord (§ 91) ; but, secondly^ it would appear in the fourth inversion, 
which would likewise be unusual. (§ 91, at the end.) Thus, considered as ^b^, 
it would really be a very jpectUiar °||7 ; but taken as ^^^ on the contrary, it 
would be an entirely usual principal four-fold chord in the second inversion. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the ear, which interprets every thing in the 
most natural manner, understands the chord in question, not as an unusually 
circumstanced ^V , but as an entirely common ^F^* 

Would one still farther convince himself that the cause of the foregoing &ct 
lies simply in the position of the chord, let him give it another position, as in 
fig. 204, m and n. 
(Fig. 



(Fig.204,«.) . I t ^^^^ , I 

I -fir -^ i -o- ^^^^ -^ 

(Fig.201,ii.) . , I I ^ L , r 
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* The word ** modulation^ is here used in the firat leiue migned to it by the 
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Here one will perceive the chord of the fourth measure far more definitely as 
being ^ll^, than as being JF^ ; ^^^ the H appearing in the fifth measure of 
fig. 204, niy does not surprise the ear at all here^ as it did in fig. 204, k ; but 
one perceives a new transition for the first time on the occurrence of 18b in the 
fifth measure of fig. 204, n, and finds himself now as it were surprised that he 
is made to hear 18b instead of the A which he had expected. 
{hh^ So likewise in the following passage, 

(Fig. 206,1.) 
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which, as far as to the fourth chord, is in the key o-minor, the combination in 
the fourth measure may, in itself considered, be understood in two different 

ways,— namely, either as [G bb ? c] or as [G alt F c]. Taken in the first sense, 

namely, [G bb^ c], it would Be ®7, and, in this capacity, would be found in 
jP-major, as a principal four-fold chord (F.V^), — a key related to o-minor only 

in the second degree : — ^but taken as [G a](^ c], it would appropriately belong 
to e-minor, as ^^ with an arbitrarily elevated third — a key that stands in . the 
first grade of relationship to a-minor ; thus it would be ^.-^ii^. According to 
this, one would suppose that the ear would take the chord in question for 

[G alt e c], and thus for ^.-^ii^, rather than for [G bb e c]. But here also the 
ear is not at all inclined to take the chord in question as [G alt e c], and thus 
as On 7 of the nearly related key ^-minor, but rather as the chord [G bb"e c], 
belonging to the more remote key jP-major as V^, — m clearly appears by a 
comparison of the examples in fig. 205, k and /. 



(Fig. 206,*.) 
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author, namely, as meaning merely an harmonic progression in one and the same keif ; 
and hence he speaks of its being ** turned out,'''' — a thing which could not be predicated 
of it, in case it were a digressiTe modulation ; for, the very idea of a digressive modu- 
lation is to be " turned out" of one key into another. — Tr. 

VOL. I. A A 
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In fig. 205, m and n, on the contrary^ 
(Fig. 205, m.) 
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(Fig. 205, n.) 
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where the chord in qnestion appears in the altered position [c g e a]t] or 

[c g e ^}], the ear &r sooner takes it for ^flt^> than for the more remote ®7. 
In like manner, in fig. 206, from Mozart's Dan Juan, 
Pig. 206.) Mozart*8 Don Joan. 
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the chord [Ah f hb-STj or [Git f hb 3] appears, not as </.°ii7 with an elevated 
third,hutasjFb:V7. 

So likewise, in the often-mentioned passage in fig. 132, 

Vogler. 
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the position of the chord [f "3 g IS] or [efi^ g F] is still an additional reasont 
why the ear should not take it for °C8^ as b:^ii'^, but for ©^ »s <?;V7. (And, 
after all this, no one will be disposed to doubt that the tone written as ^ in the 
above example is more properly y (compare the remarks already made upon 
this example in § 194) ; just as certainly as ^ in the third measure of the 
example fig. 206 is really Ah, instead of being G%) 



(*III.) CUSTOMARY MODULATION. 

§ 209. 

Regarded in the same point of view, it is natural also that the ear should 
become accustomed to many modes of modulation in the most common use, and 
should become thereby very much inclined to understand an harmonic succession 
in the customary sense. 

The digressive modulation found in fig. 191, below — a modulation made by 
means of the transferring dominant harmony (§ 201), — may serve as an example. 
That is to say, as the mc^'or dominant three-fold chord occurs with extreme 
frequency in passages both in the major key and in the minor key, so digressive 
modulations from a minor key into the mq/or key of the dominant, as, e, g. from 
o-minor into j^-major, or from c-minor into G^-major, are every where very 
common, and therefore very familiar to the ear. Hence, if, in a passage in 
<;-minor, e, g. 



(Fig. 191, t.) 
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the harmony 29 or 29^ occurs — a harmony which, according to the principle of 
inertia, must appear as the dominant harmony of the nearest related key, 
^-minor, but not of G'-major, still the ear for the most part takes it rather 
as the dominant harmony of 6^major, i. e. as the common and therefore the 
accustomed digressive modulation into the major key of the dominant by means 
of the transferring dominant harmony, and hence expects, after the chord 29 or 
29 7, not so much the minor three-fold chord 0, as rather a major three-fold chord 
©, which latter, as is seen by comparing t with n, appears far more natural to 
it than does the minor three-fold : such a determination of the ear aiSbrds 
ample proof that it expected, after 29 ^y not 0, but <Sr ; or, in other words, that it 
had perceived 29^ not as V^ of y, but of G. Our ear is so accustomed, even 

t One reason why this chord should be thus regarded has been aheady assigned, in 
§ 194; hence the reason in the present case is spoken of as an additional one. — Tb. 

aa2 
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in pasHagPs in the minor ^ey, to construe the transferring dommant chord into a 
type of the mq/or key of the dominant, as here, e. y. in a passage in c-minor, to 
construe the 29 ^ harmony into a type of 6^-major, and not into an indication of 
y-minor, that it is accustomed, on the appearance of the said transferring domi- 
nant harmony, always to expect the major key of the dominant, rather than the 
minor key of the dominant. 

Even if the dominant of transfer carries with it a minor ninth, 

(Fig. 191,*.) (kk.) 

Ill . I I ! 




still the ear is not led astray therehy, and does not hear the 29 7. harmony which 
oocurs with a minor ninth in fig. 191, k, e. g. as V^ of ff, but as V7 of G; and 
it may be seen, from the example in fig. 191, kk, that here also, after such JB^, 
the minor g-harmony appears far more unexpectedly to the ear than would the 
major <ffihchord. (Compare § 200.) 

The same thing appears, moreover, in fig. 191, / and //, 

(Pig. 191,0 W 
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so fiu: as one is disposed to regard the chord [ab eb c Tjt] as a transferring 
dominant chord 23 ^ with lowered fifth (§ 94) and minor added ninth. 

And even in fig. 190, ^ and /, p. 34*2, the reason why the ear does not 

expect 9 but tSf after the chords [c iS a eb] and [ab eb~c IBi], lies in the fact that 
the CSr-harmony is the dominant harmony of the previous key, C-major ; and a 
digressive modulation from this key into 6^-major is &r more usual than into 
y-minor. 



(*IV.) PARTIAL BE-ATTUNEMSKT. 
§ 210. 

The following is to be considered also as a result of the habits of the ear. 
In case the ear, by means of an imperfect digressive modulation, is only so 
imperfectly transferred, in its state of attunemeut, from a key which it had 
previously been accustomed to recognize as the principal key, that it still 
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perceives the former to be continued and even to be the preponderating, and 
therefore properly the principal key, it will still understand and judge of every 
combination of tones subsequently occurring, as it would have done if it were 
still perfectly attuned to the previous key and not at all changed in its state of 
attunement. Or, in other words, the ear, when but imperfectly re-attuned and 
still predominantly occupied by the previous key, is, as if from an old predi- 
lection for a key not yet lost from its memory, very much inclined, even in spite 
of the imperfect re-attunement, to apprehend and judge of the combination of 
tones presented to it, more in the light of the former not yet extinninated prin- 
cipal key, than in that of the transiently introduced key, and hence, sometimes, 
to perceive and judge just as if no digressive modulation had taken place. 
If, e. g. in fig. 207, t, 
(Fig. 207, ,\) (*.) (/.) 

I I 
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the ear, transiently changed in its state of attunement, from the principal 
key C'-major into (^minor, by means of thi^ harmony c/.-Y^, afterwards hears 
the harmony IB, the latter must, contemplated in the light of the immedi- 
ately preceding key ^minor and in accordance with the principle of inertia, 
appear to it as the tonic harmony of i?-major. But let one hear the suc- 
cession of chords in question, and ask himself whether he recognizes the key 
2?-major in the ' jQ-chord ? — Certainly not ! He finds, rather, that he has 
perceived the jQ-chord as the dominant harmony of G'-major, and, accordingly, 
just as he would have perceived it if the transient digressive modulation into 
(/-minor had^not^taken place. (Compare § 194.) 
In the following figure (208, ij, 
(Fig. 208, t.) (*.) 




a digressive modulation ^takes place in the fourth chord, from the principal 
key C-major into -F-major, and the perception of this last key is excited. Now, 
when the harmony W^ follows in the sixth chord, it might with as much pro- 
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j)iiety be taken for the principal four-fdid chord of y-minor as of G^-major, 
because both are related to /"-major with equal nearness and equal intimacy. 
But since the ear still carries along with the newly introduced key^ jP-major^ a 
predominant impression of the former key^ C7-major^ it judges of the IB ^ -harmony^ 
on its introduction, less in the light of /"-major than in that of (7-major ; and the 
IB^.harmony, considered in this point of view, does not here appear to it as 
p.y, but as 0:y^ y just as it would have done if the ear had remained in 
its first attunement to C-major without the slightest interruption. That the 
IB7.}|armony really does thus impress the ear, one may easily ascertain from 
the fact, that if the minor 0-three-fold chord be made to follow the chord IB^, as 
in fig. 208, ky p. 357, it strikes the ear much more unexpectedly than would the 
major three-fold chord (Sr- The major three-fold chord CBr> as in fig- 308, t, 
p. 357, would seem to the ear far more natural. — Moreover, that the only reason 
why the ear expected QSfy and not 0, is the fact, that it still retained in con- 
nection with the new key, /"-major, a preponderating impression of the previous 
key, C-major, can easily be demonstrated by bringing the same series of har- 
monies, 4!^ 7, ;ffy |D^> into a passage where the ear is distinctly attuned to 
/"-major, as in fig. 208, /, p. 357, in which case one very sensibly expects in • 
preference to (Sr; that is to say, one here perceives the jQ^ -harmony as V^ of 
^-minor, whereas he perceived it in the former example as V^ of 6^-major, — and 
if the major three-fold chord (Sr ^ere now to be put in the place of the minor 
three-fold chord 0, an additional digressive modulation would be perceived to 
take place in connection with the former. 

In fig. 209 (compare § 194, fig. 180), which commences in 67-major, but 
afterwards passes by means of 18 into 6-minor, and then by means of JB into 
G^major, 

-> f iff ^ "• ' r 

C.I V I tf:V I G:V C: V I 

the modulation into G'-major takes place at the end of the second measure. 
We must accordingly take the following (Sr-chord as I of ^-major and the last 
as G:\y. But since the ear is still constantly expecting the yet unforgotten 
original key, C'-major, back again, it perceives the Cr far more as Y of C-major, 
and the following ® decidedly and fully as the former tonic harmony, and 
hence, in the eighth chord, feels perfectly at home again in the key of C'-major, 
and yet without the occurrence of any express modulation back again from 
G^-major into C-major, such modulation being, as it were, tacitly understood. 



§ 211. 
It is seen, from ihe foregoing example, that the ear, after imperfect digressve 
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modulations^ is inclined of its own accord to resume again its state of attune- 
ment to the yet scarcely quitted prificipal key. When, namely, after snch an 
imperfect digressive modulation, a combination of tones introduces itself, which 
might occur in the same way in the previous key, the ear is at once very much 
inclined to receive such combination as really belonging to the previous key, and 
thus to assume a return of modulation from the new key back again into the 
former one, as being tacitly understood, without the necessity of being expressly 
and definitely determined thereto by a decisive leading chord. (§ 187.) 

Thus, if, in fig. 190 or 191, pp. 342, 355, and 356, or in fig. 210, i, k (§ 209), 




QiVT C 



G:V7 



which is in 67 or e, as the principal key, after a transient digressive modulation 
has taken place into G'-major, by means of the transferring dominant harmony 
IB 7, this 29 7. harmony is followed by the harmony iSr> ^hich would now, 
according to the modulation, be a new tonic harmony, — the ear is still inclined, 
from its yet retained predilection for the preceding key, to take this (Sr as being 
in fact C:Y or c:Y again, inasmuch as it might be found in either of these 
keys. For, since such transient digressions from the principal key into the 
dominant are of very common occurrence in almost every piece of music, we are 
naturally so much accustomed to hear these digressive modulations merely 
transiently introduce themselves and then immediately disappear again, leaving 
the former principal key to resume its old place, that we as it were already know 
beforehand, in the case of such digressive modulations, that they will not amount 
to much, and we have a kind of present anticipation that they will be of the 
same transient and ephemeral character as before ; our feelings may be said to 
be so blunted in relation to the occurrence of such digressive modulations, that 
we in their case scarcely perceive a digressive modulation at all— scarcely take 
the trouble, on account of such a momentarily appearing chord foreign to the 
scale, to re-attune ourselves to the new key in which such chord is found ; or, 
otherwise, as soon as the chord in question has ceased to sound, we immediately 
transfer ourselves back again from this key to the former one, without requiring 
for it a formal return of the modulation. (§ 209.) 

Substantially the same thing occurs also in similar digressive modulations 
into the key of the subdominant ; thus, in fig. 211, e. g. 



(Fig. 211.) 
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the ear, in the next measure after I':Y'^, slides back again> of its own accord, 
into the major key of C. 

And one in like manner perceives a momentary digressive modulation from 
6^-major into C7-major/in the third measure of fig. ^12; 



(Fig. 112.) dol. 
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and, accordingly, the following harmonies <B and <JOr most appear as C: 1 and 
C- y ; but the ear, which had not in consequence of the transient principal four- 
fold chord <ffir' entirely forgotten the original principal key G^-major, easOy * 
conceives itself back again into this key, of its own accord, and readily recognizes 
at least the three-fold chord <3r> which appears in the fourth measure, as being 
again the tonic, even if it does not indeed recognize the chord ^ in the end of 
the third measure, as IV of G. 

The ear in like manner tends to return again into the original key, J?b-major, 
soon after the seventh measure of the example in fig. 213. 



(Fig. 213.) 
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Here, however, this expectation is kept in suspense some time ; since, for the 
distance of three measures, harmonies occnr which helong deddedl j to the key 
of ^b-major, and the long-expected principal key does not make its appearance 
again until arriving at the twelfth measure. 

So, likewise, after a transient digressive modulation from a major key into 
the minor key of its under-third, as, e.g. in fig. 214, 

(Fig. 214.) 
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the ear is very much inclined to take the next harmony again which admits of 
heing thus taken, as belonging to the, as yet, scarcely quitted key 0-major, and 
accordingly the chord A, in the present case, not as i of o-minor, but rather as 
VI of C-major, or at least the following harmony Q as C- ii. 

So, also, if, in a passage in a minor key, a harmony occurs which belongs 
to the major key of its third, as, e, g. the three-fold chord ^ in o-minor, as in 
fig. 215, 
(Fig. 216.) 
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it excites, transiently, the perception of C'-major ; still, when immediately after- 
wards the minor three-fold chord {T occurs, the ear does not understand it as a 
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chord of the second degree of C'-major, bat rather as a chord of the fourth 
degree of the previous key^ o-minor. 

This very facility with which the ear again forgets the transiently introduced 
Cy and as it were insensibly re-attunes itself to o-minor^ as if no digressive 
modulation had taken place, and thus scarcely perceives the so easily erased 
digression into t7-major, so that one can easily deceive himself in supposing that 
he really perceives no digression at all — seems to be one of the principal causes 
of the fact that many musicians are led into the error of regarding the intro- 
duction of the harmony ®, in this case, as not being a digressive modulation at 
all, and, proceeding on the ground of this error, are led to take the tone g as 
one belonging to the scale of o-minor. (Compare the remarks on §§ 131 and 
237.) 

We shall, moreover, find in the sequel, that many, and indeed most of the 
partial digressive modulations of the above-mentioned species admit of being 
explained entirely otherwise than as digressive modulations ; since the chords 
apparently foreign to the scale may in most cases be considered as mere apparent 
chords, which depend upon no proper fundamental harmony — and by this means 
the explanation of many harmonic succeei/iions is often very much simplified and 
facilitated. 

Tbc ear in like manner inclines to refer the harmony {T, in fig. 207, ky 
p. 357, to C'-major again — ^where it is indeed to be found as ii— and is accord- 
ingly disposed to regard it as C: ii. (Compare § 210, and also fig. 209, p. 358.) 



§212. 

It is another concomitant of the fact now under consideration, that the ear, 
after such a partial digressive modulation, prefers to hear that harmonic combi- 
nation follow in which it can re-attune itself into the former key. The 23-cbord 
in fig. 207, t, p. 357, would therefore appear to us much more strange and 
unexpected, than the J-chord in fig. 207, k^ p. 357 ; because the ear can in 
this last re-attune itself again into the original key C, whereas in this case of 
the 23-harmony it feels itself transferred at least into the key i!?-major. (If 
the ear perceived the two examples as real and entire digressive modulations 
into (/-minor and into 2?-major, then the one could not sound any more strange 
or foreign than the other, inasmuch as C-major is just as nearly and just as 
intimately related to 2? -major as to ef-minor ; in this case, however, we natu- 
rally expect, after 9 7, the minor three-fold chord Q, which does not hinder us 
from conceiving ourselves back again in the key of C-major, rather than the 
three-fold chord IS, which we can by no means conceive to ourselves as be- 
longing to the former key C-major, but are compelled to conceive of it as Y of 
G^-major.) 

So also, in the example in fig. 208, p. 357, already referred to (§ 210), the 
harmony (ffir is less unexpected than would be the harmony 0, on the very 
ground that we can conceive of the iJSr-harmony again as being the harmony of 
the V'** degree of the not-yet-forgotten key C-major, whereas the 0-harmony 
compels us to re*attune ourselves to ^-minor. 
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And still more, — the ear prefers to interpret to itself a chord, otherwise 
equivocal, in that sense in which it points beforehand to a following chord in 
which it can again re-attune itself into the principal key. Accordingly, in the 
frequently mentioned (§§ 211 and 212) passage in fig. 207, p. 357, one hears 
the chord 21^ rather as rf; V^, than as D.-Y"^, That is to say, the harmony 
d: V^ points beforehand to a following minor Q three-fold chord, in which the 
ear can readily conceive itself back again in C-major, while 2? .* Y 7 points to 
the harmony iQ, which does not admit of such a recurrence : it is for this reason 
that we perceive the chord 21^ rather as V^ of rf, than of D. The truth of 
this may be demonstrated by adding to the chord S^ a property which prevents 
the ear's receiving it as ef: V7 ; as, e, g, the addition of the major ninth, as in 
fig. 207, /, p. 357, in which case the S^-harmony sounds far more foreign. 

So likewise, in fig. 216, ^ 

(Fig .216,».) (^.) (^0 (mO 
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the ear apprehends the chord [e g bb cj{] or [e g bb db] rather as d: V^, than as 
/.' y 7 ; because it can conceive to itseK the chord ll, which is to be found also in 
the previous key C-major, as being ii of the returning C-major, while the minor 
chord f can, at best, be conceived of only as iv of c-minor. 



(*V.) Recurrence of Passages already heard. 
§ 214. 

In like manner as we have thus far contemplated the operations of costomf 
or habit in general, we shall find it to operate in particular individtuU case». 
In other words, what the ear has once heard in a certain passage, it will not only 
cTcpect again, on the recurrence of the same passage, but will sometimes evefi 
perceive beforehand. 

If, e. g, one has once heard that the modulation in example 195, t, p. 345 
(§ 205), actually changes itself, with the harmony A, into a-minor, and he hears 
the same passage one, two, three, or more times afterwards, either in the same 
piece of music or in some other, the ear, which has by thi^ means become accus- 
tomed to hear the new period continued in a-minor, will now with still greater 
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definiteness at once apprehend this H-chord as a.- 1. Let the passage onoe he 
played as in fig. 195, k, p. 346, and the ear, following the opposite custom, will 
understand the chord A, not as a: i, hut as C: yi. 

So also, on first hearing the passage in fig. 196, p. 346 (compare § 205), 
afi«r one has expected, at the chord 3b, a following period in jb-major, and hat 
had this expectation gratified, he will, on hearing this passage again, be perfectly 
confident in his expectation, and will still more decidedly at onoe apprehend the 
chord 3b as Jb : 1. 

Substantially the same thing will be realized in figs. 199 — 201, pp. 347— 
349, &c. 

Indeed, after one has several times heard the passage in fig. 205, n, p. 354, 
he will at last forthwith take the chord of the foorth measure to be ® 7, and not 
^7 ; and will not in that case find the following J^ to appear at all strange. 
(Compare § 208, bb,) 

And so, likewise, if one has played over the passage in ^. 204, m, p. 352, 
(§ 208), a couple of times, and then afterwards plays the passage in fig. 204, n, 
p. 352, the ear, which has now, by several times listening to the passage in m, 
become perfectly accustomed to understand the chord of the fourth measure, as 
a: ^11 7, and to hear the minor three-fold harmony A follow it— will after tins 
feel doubly surprised, in n, at no more hearing o-minor introduced, but J%-major 
in its stead. And, vice vers^, let n be several times first played, and thus the 
ear wiU become accustomed to it ; so that afterwards, when m is played, the 
o-key itself will appear foreign and strange. (§ 308.) 



§ 215. 



Indeed, the efficacy of the habits of the ear not unfrequently extends so tu 
as to take a harmony appropriately belonging to the previous key to be one 
belonging to another key, without any other reason for so doing than the &ct 
that it has learned from previous hearing now to expect the modulation to turn 
into this latter key. Thus, e, g, if the following passage 



(Fig.216J.) 
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has been played over several times in one's hearing, his ear will at length begin, 
even in the second measure, to re-attune itself into the key of Q^ and to regard 
the chord ® as IV of <7-major. 

Or, to adduce another very well known example, Mozarfs bird-catcher's 
flong ( Vogelstellerlied), which in the seventh measure makes a digressive modu- 
lation, by means of the harmony 9^> firom (7-major into 2?-major^ fig. 217, t^ 
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(Fig. 217, i.) 
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and which has been so often heard, that, if we now hear it again, we already 
know beforehand, and as it were even perceive beforehand, on the approach of 
the passage here referred to, what is to come next. Hence our internal sense of 
hearing re-attnnes itself, in the very commencement of this little period, into 
2?-major, and thus readily apprehends the JD-harmony, which precedes S^, as 
D:I; which certainly would not be the case, if we were accustomed to hear the 
passage as it is presented, say in fig. 217, ^. 



(Fig. 217,*.) 
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But if we had very often heard the passage as exhibited in fig. 217, /, 



(Fig. 217,/.) 
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our ear would at last have become accustomed to perceive the jQ in the first half 
of the seventh measure beforehand, as D:l, and the following <JK as 2?: IV, 
without having any other sufficient reason for it, than the presentiment that it is 
now passing into Z?-major. 

For a like reason, the harmony of the ninth* measure of the passage in 
fig. 218, 



• i. e. Ninth, if we count the incomplete firpt measure as one. — Tb. 
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appears to the ear on being heard for the first time, firom the natural influence 

of the principle of inertia, by no means as [Bb gH'iT], but as [Bb ab 3 f ], and 
consequently as V^ of the key ^-major, newly introduced in the foregoing 
measure ; but, since the modulation immediately afterwards returns again into 
the original principal key c^minor, all those of us who have so very frequently 
heard this duet, always at once apprehend the chord in question as d: ^ii^ with 
an elevated third ; and this is, indeed, the very reason why Mozart wrote it 

[Bbg«3r.] 



§216. 



In the circumstance that so many combinationB of tones acquire, by being 
repeatedly heard, a meaning entirely diverse from that which one would ascribe 
to them on hearing them for the first time — in such an accustoming and fisbmi- 
liarizing of the ear to the turns of harmonies very firequently presented to it— 
in this more intimate and more perfect understanding which arises from repeated 
hearing — ^by this foreseeing of the direction which the modulation will take, and 
where it will come out — in this, I say, is to be found the principal reason why a 
piece of music — especially a piece in which unusual modulations, or those that 
are otherwise somewhat complicated, occur, becomes so much more clear and 
intelligible on being several times heard; whereas, on hearing it the first time, we 
perhaps followed the sense of its modulations but obscurely, and were unable to 
satisfy ourselves in relation to what we heard. That is to say, the ear comes to 
know the sooner, by a repeated hearing, as what it is to regard so many 
harmonic successions, otherwise strange and obscure, and is no longer obliged so 
often to wander hither and thither in uncertainty between several keys ; but 
many combinations of tones which struck it with a kind of surprise or strange- 
ness on hearing the piece for the first time, appear to it, after a repeated hearing, 
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in an entirely new light, and then no longer seem strange, but as perfectly 
&miliar and agreeable. 

And, vice Yers4, it is perhaps due in part to this drcumstaiiee, that a piece 
of music, repeated beyond a certain number of times, ceases at last to charm 
our ear ; for, its succession of harmonies, becoming at length even too clear and 
too familiar, lose every thing that can excite in us an agreeable surprise. 

Indeed, it may be said, that, <m frequently hearing a piece of music, one per- 
ceives in part entirely other harmonic successions, and even other keys, than 
those he perceived on first listening to the piece. 



§ 217. 

As the principles which have now been exhibited (in §§ 191 — ^216), in rela- 
tion to the nature and properties of our ear, though really simple, may still 
perhaps appear more or less complicated to many, we here, in order to facilitate 
a general survey of the subject, sketch the following aphoristic 

General View of what has passed in §§ 191 — ^217. 

(A.) First attunement of the ear. § 191. 
(B.) Contmued attunement — ^re-attunement. §§ 192 — ^216. 
(1.) Principle of inertia. §§ 192—196. 
(a.) The ear is predisposed to take that which is appropriate to the scale, as ap- 
propriate to the scale, § 193, and 
(ft.) That which is foreign to the scale, as that which stands in the nearest pos- 
sible relationship to the scale. §§ 194 — 196. 
(2.) Stronger reasons which overcome the natural inertia of the ear. §§ 197 — 218. 
(a.) Particular characteristics of harmonies that occur. §§ 198—201, 
(•I.) V7 with major ninth. § 199. 
(*II.) V7 with minor ninth. §§ 200, 201 . 
(•III.) »ii^ with elevated third. § 202. 
(♦IV.) Transition tones. §203. 
(ft.) Habits of the ear. §§204^218. 
(*I.) New commencement. § 205. 
(*II.) Position of an occurring harmony. §§ 206 — ^208. 
{*A,) Positions particularly well known. §207. 
(♦1.) Fourth-sixth position. § 207 (•!). 
(•2.) Other well-known forms. § 207 (•2). 
(*B.) Unusual positions. § 208. 
(*III.) Accustomed modulation. § 209. 
(*IV.) Partial re-attunement. §§ 210—213. 
(* V.) Recurrence of passages previously heard. §§ 214 — ^216. 



(C.) EQUIVOCALNESS OF MODULATION. 

§ 218. 

We have hitherto seen how a chord, equivocal in itself, becomes definite and 
clear in its meaning by means of the conncetion in which it occurs ; much in the 
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same way that every word in the language of speech acquires a more distinct 
and definite sense, by the general connection of the discourse. 

Now it mnst have been observed, through the whole course of development 
that has transpired on the subject under consideration, that in part the character- 
istics given are not all very nicely distinguishing, and in part also they may 
sometimes fail us and leave the thing undistinguished. For, even the leading 
and most prominent fundamental principle, that " the ear is inclined to explain 
to itself every oombiuation of tones in the simplest and most natural manner," 
admits of the presumption that even here mathematical precision is not to be 
expected ; because, indeed, of several modes of explanation, one may easily be 
just as simple and natural as the other ; and this the more, inasmuch as the 
matter in so many cases depends entirely ty^on mere circumstances, which latter 
themselves may sometimes be doubtful, especially if several circtunstances of 
different or even of opposite signification happen to concur y so that one circum- 
stance which might occasion the ear to put one construction upon this or that 
combination of tones that occurs, is outweighed or neutralized in its influence by 
another and an opposite circumstance, in which case, therefore, the tongue of the 
balance remains as it were stationary half-way between. It cannot, therefore, 
be otherwise than that cases must occur, in which the ear will find itself in doubt 
as to a combination of tones that even stands in the connection of a passage, 
and will be able to interpret such combination to itself as naturally in one way 
as in another, and consequently the meaning of such a harmony must in &ct 
remain undecided. 

Now this equivocalness, which not only attends every harmony in itself con- 
sidered, but which still remains even in the general connection of a passage or 
composition, we wiU denominate the proper or real equivocalness of a harmony, 
and we will term a harmony, when it thus remains equivocal even in the con- 
nection of a piece of music, a really or properly equivocal harmony, in order to 
distinguish such a case of equivocalness firom that equivocalness which pertains 
to every harmony individually considered — a species that may be called indivi- 
dual equivocalness. 

We will now examine a series of examples belonging to this species. 



§ 219. 

When a piece of music begins originally with a harmonic combination of only 
two single tones, as, e, y. with the tones [e g], the ear can explain this to itself 
as a commencement in t7-major, or as a commencement in e-minor. 

If the chord [Gft d f b] or [Ab d f b] occurs in a passage in C^major, as, e. y. 

(Fig. 219, t.) {k.) 
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it can in most cases be construed by the ear as well for <!^ 7 as for ^7, Jq the 
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former capacity it would effect a digressive modulation into the very nearly 
related key a-minor; but as ©r^^ qq ti^^ Qj^j^gj. hand, it would indicate the like- 
wise nearly allied key c-minor, or it might indeed properly be regarded as be- 
longing to the key C-major (§ 200). All three modes of interpretation are just 
about equally obvious to the ear, and consequently harmonic successions of this 
species are in most cases really equivocal. 
In the following example, 

(Fig. 220, t.) 







the chord [B f b 3] occurring in the second measure of t, can be regarded either 
as C : °vii, or as C lY'^ with omitted fundamental tone ; — and the harmonic 
combination [A c ac] in fig. 221, 

(Fig. 221.) 

97 

B 

can be considered either as 6^ : ii with the omission of the fifth, or as (? : V^ 
without the fundamental tone and the third. There is no circumstance involved 
in the case which should give the preference to the one meaning or the other. 
Thus these combinations are and continue to be equivocal, and that too even in 
the connection of a piece of music. (At least, it is so on the first hearing ; for, 
it is true indeed, that if one has heard the passage in fig. 220 twice, or more, as 
it is exhibited in k, his ear will not, after this, take the first half of the second 
measure for the diminished three-fold chord of the seventh, nor for the four-fold 
chord of the fifth degree of t7-major, but wiU, even beforehand, assume it to be 
the diminished three-fold chord of the second degree of a-minor. (§ 215.) 
So also in fig. 222, 
(Fig. 222.) 
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the ear can take the harmony that occurs after the rests really (according to 
§ 205) just as well for a new tonic harmony, as (according to § 193) for 
C : VI, as the minor three-fold chord of the sixth degree of the previous key 
C-major ; or, in other words, it can so construe this passage as to make a new 
period in a-minor commence with the chord £i, or so as to make the harmony A 
belong still to C-major, assuming a digressive modulation to take place into 

VOL. I. B B 
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o-minor, first at 07 in the last measure. (It is true, indeed, that the ear will 
hecome accustomed, hy the frequent hearing of the passage, to perceive the 
minor A-three-fold chord as the new tonic harmony of o-minor.) 
In the following passage. 



(Fig. 223.) 
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which, taken as a whole^ is in the key of j?b-major, a digressive modulation takes 
place in the third measure into ^-minor, and hence the immediately following 
fHh would, according to the principle of inertia, he constmed as VI of c; hut 
the position in which the ftb appears (§ 207, at the end) raises the question, 
whether it may not perhaps occur in the present instance as ^ :I P But since 
this sixth position is not so decisive as is the fourth-sixth position, and conse- 
quently has not the power so perfectly to overcome the principle of inertia, the 
ear remains as it were undecided whether to take this Sb as ^ : VI or as ^b : !• 

The following chord, in pursuance of the principle of inertia itself, carries 
the ear definitely into the key of Jb*major. (The tone Zt>, in the last quarter of 
the measure, is^ merely a transition tone.) 

In the sixth measure — ^behold ! — ^there are new equivocalnesses ! The minor 
three-fold chord f , which there appears, might be 

(1.) Construed, according to the principle of inertia, as a minor three-fold 
chord on the vi^** degree of Ah-majoT ; 

(2.) It might, as the commencement of a new period, he regarded as a 
new /: i ; 

(3.) It might be taken as iv of the, as yet, scarcely quitted key of <?-minor 
(§ 210), in which case it would form with the following t-harmony the very 
usual harmonic progression (r:iv — ^i. 

In this case the ear does not in &ct know, at least on the first hearing of 
the passage, to which of these modes of construction, so nearly eounter^balandng 
each other, to give the preference. 

The two harmonies of the following seventh measure are also equivocal. If, 
according to No, 1, above, 

(1.) We assume the sixth measure to have been still in ^b-major, we can 
now regard 

(a.) This seventh measure as iii and I of ^b-major ; or, since the harmony 
III is always rather unusual (§ 147, No. 3), we can conceive ourselves to have 
become 

(A.) Here transferred into c-minor. 
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Bat i£, la accordance with No. % above, 

(2.) We conceive to ourselves the sixth measure to be in f-miaoT, we shall, 
according to the law of inertia^ perceive the seventh as a digressive modulation 
into c-minor. 

But if, according to No. 3, above, we had 

(3.) Perceived 'the foregoing sixth measure as c-minor, the seventh then 
appears only as a continuation of tMs key. 

We have in like manner found (§ 208) that in the passage in fig. 204, i, 

p. 351, two circumstances conspire to make the chord [c a"47] or [c a^jfH 
definitely appear to the ear as J^'^ : (because, namely, if we were to regard it 
as ^||7^ then, on the one hand, the elevated original third would form a dimin- 
ished third with the fundamental fifth, and, on the other hand, this harmony 
would appear in the unusual position of the fourth inversion.) But the unequivo- 
calness of this harmonic succession becomes diminished, if we cause this chord 
to be heard in a position in which one of the former circumstances passes away, 
as, €, g. in fig. 204, o and/?. 



(Fig. 204,0.) 




In this case the ear has as much reason to take the harmony of the fourth 
measure for °I|7^ as for Jp^ ; or, in other words, the position in which the 
harmony ^ll^ here appears would indeed be unusual, but yet not so very 
much so that it would decidedly jMreponderate against the principle of inertia ; 
and therefore the succession of chords here remains really equivocal — at least, 
on the first hearing. 



§220. 

If, moreover, a really equivocal chord be followed by still others which are 
themselves also equivocal, as in the following passage, 
(Fig. 204, g.) 
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(Fig. 204, Qf continued.) 
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the ear must at last entirely lose the thread of modulations so very complicated, 
and can really no longer know where it should he, hut is ohliged as it were to 
fluctuate hither and thither between several keys to which the different harmo- 
nies occurring might belong. 



§221. 

If, moreover, as we have seen, from § 218 to the present place, many 
combinations of tones, and that too even when they occur in the connection of 
a musical piece, are equivocal on their first appearance, yet such combination of 
tones, though actually equivocal at the moment of its first appearance, still 
acquires in many cases from the subsequent portion of the musical phrase and of 
course afterwards^ a more definite meaning — very much in the same way that 
very often, in the language of speech, a word equivocal in itself is subsequently 
rendered definite in its signification by means of the following connection of the 
discourse, whereas, at the moment of first hearing the word pronounced, one was 
doubtful as to the meaning in which it might be here intended. Thus it may be 
said, e, g. that in the passage in fig. 219, p. 368, the fiflh chord [Git d f b], or 
[Ab d f b], though at the moment in which one first hears it struck it is really 
equivocal, still is explained— as the passage stands in i — ^by the next following 
chord, A, as being Jg^, while — ^as the passage stands in k — it is shown, by the 
following harmony, to be iSi^- In the caset^ the ear first learns from the sixth 
chord, that the preceding harmonic combination was to be understood as C^ ; 
in like manner as in the case k, on the contrary, the ear perceives, from the sixth 
chord, that the preceding fifth chord was to be understood as (itr^« 

In like manner, the still more equivocal chord [B f b cT], in fig. 220, t, 
p. 369, is subsequently explained by the sequel in k, as being a : ii. 



REMARK. 

It is really surprising that the whole subject that has been diBcussed from § 190 to 
the present place, has never even been suggested and much less examined by any ctf 
the theorists whose works have ever come to my knowledge ! And a word need not be 
said, to show how important and even indispensahle in the theory of musical composition 
mast be the question : ** As what does each harmony that occurs in a passage of made 
present itself to the ear?** Nor need it be said, on what an uncertain foundation 
every theory must stand, which, like aU those that have hitherto appeared, gives no 
information on this point ! 

If indeed one should happen incidentally to drop a word on the question, *' as what 
a harmony occurring in some particular case is to be regarded," all the information 
communicated in reply amounts ultimately to this : we must look at the following 
harmony. (§221.) Thus we sometimes find the following rule laid down : in order to 
distinguish the diminished three-fold chord and the four-fold chord with minor fifth (as, 
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6. ^. ob and o(7) from the principal four-fold chord (as, e.g, ®7 with the ninth and 
the omission of the fundamental tone), one has only to look at the following harmony: 
that is to say, if the harmony (S or ($7 follows, then the preceding chord was % or *%7 — 

(on, «ii7t or <»vii, ovii^?)* ^c- — ^According to this, the harmonic combination [B f b"3] 
in fig. 220, k, p. 369, would be nnequiyocaUy 0^7, and in fig. 220, /, p. 369, it would be 
in like manner <!i7. But we have seen, in § 219, that the former is at best but very 
conditional, and, from § 193, that the latter is not true. — ^To say the least, a theory which 
can give us, instead of the whole doctrine that has now been treated from § 190 to §221, 
nothing better than a half-true fragment of this last single 221st section of our treatment, 
is not inappropriately hit by that humorous exclamation of old Dom: '* Or questa e una 
deUe piii strane cose del mondo, e proprio come dire, che, per discemere vn Lione da 
un CavaUOi bisognt gtusrdargli la coda; che se alpovero animale sard stata tagliata, 
rum sipotrd conoscere di qual specie sia. Esein vna modukutione mancherd P ultima 
nota, non si potrd discemere, in qual modo i composta,'*'^* " Now, this is one of the 
strangest things in the tcorldf ,- it really amounts to saying that, in order to distinguish 
a lion from a horse, it is necessary to look ai his tail ; and if by any m^ans the poor 
animal should happen to have that cut off, it would no longer be possible to recognize 
hhn, or to teUofwhat species he might be. So, if in a modulation the last note happens 
to he wanting, it unll be impossible to determine in what key it was written!" The 
question, as we have seen, is answered chiefly by a reference of the newly introduced 
harmony to the preceding; though it is true, indeed, that sometimes other circumstances 
also are brought into the account in connection with this, and that, in a certain particular, 
the following harmonies constitute one of these circumstances. (Compare Remark 
on § 99.) 

And yet this half-true precept is almost the only one, or at least the most important 
one, that we find on this whole subject in our books of instruction ! 

I say this, not for the purpose of arrogating to myself the greater merit for having 
been the first to treat this subject ; but rather as an apology for any defects that may 
exist in my exhibitions of a subject which has been in no measure prepared to my hands 
by any writer before me. 



Postscript to the Third Edition. 
I have since been followed, in part in my own words, by Mr. Jelenspebgeb, 
Professor of Compositian in the Conservatory of Paris, in his very estimable work : 
Vharmonie au commencement du I9me siicle, pp. 55 to 58, 77, 78. 



§222. 

The fact, indeed, that if the passage in fig. 219, % and k, p. 368, several 
times recurs as it is in i, or as it is in k, the ear wt1\ become accustomed to 
perceive the equivocal chord in the first case immediately as [Gft d f b], and in 
the second case immediately as [Ab d f b], is shown by § 214; and substantially 
the same thing is true also of the example in fig. 220, p. 369. 

* See J. B. Doni, deW inutile osservanza dei Tuoni hodiemi, p. 237. [The original 
reads: " Or questa si ch'^ una deUe piu strane,'' &c. &c., and concludes, **ese alia 
modulatione mancherd Vultima nota, non s^hd pater discemere di qual Modo i 
compostaV'-^'ED,] 

t Mr. Warner translates thus: ''Pray, this is one of the strange things of the 
worU,^' ^c— Ed. 
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§223. 

The reader certainly need not be here reminded, that the eqniY0^ahles8e8 of 
modulation are least of all to be regarded as defects. We shall find, on the con- 
trary, that they are often sources of very peculiar charms and of rich harmonic 
variety, particularly on account of the different harmonic successions to which 
they give birth, and also that they are a very effective means of closely and 
happily blending harmonic successions that would otherwise be harsh and repul- 
sive. (§ 241, No. 8.) 



§ 224. 

I have often, in the examples hitherto adduced, written the enharmonically 
equivocal notes in two different ways, according to their two different senses; as, 

e. g, in fig. 204, t, p. 351, where the two notes ^ and ^ are placed close by 
one another ; and so also in the same way, a/^ and M> in fig. 205, p. 353, &c. 
In actual practice, however, such equivocal notes, and that too even where they 
remain actually equivocal to the ear, are always written only in one way, 
usually in that way, namely, which best suits the following harmonies ; as, e. g. 
in fig. 216, k, /, m, p. 363. 

Indeed, we sometimes write a harmony which is not properly equivocal, 
otherwise than it actually sounds to the ear, merely because such a mode of 
writing it is more simple and convenient than the mode of writing which is 
more correct in itself. In fig. 224, t. 



(Fig. 224, t.) 
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the fourth chord obviously does not occur as [G e a]t ctt], but as [G e bb c]t,] 
(§ 194), and strictly, therefore, it should be thus written. But it is here more 
convenient and simple to write oJt instead of Ih^ because oJt must necessarily 
appear in the following chord ; and consequently if Ih had been written in the 
third chord, the very same tone must be written in the next chord as oJt — a 
mode of writing which, even if strictly correct^ would stiU be rather complicated 
and less clear to the eye. And, besides, such enharmonic changes or abrupt 
enhamonic turns easily occasion misconceptions and errors in delivery; and it is, 
therefore, frequently altogether advisable to prefer the more convenient and more 
simple mode of writing, to that which has the appearance of being more nicely 
accurate and more learned. 

On the other hand, in fig. 224, k. 



(Fig. 224,*.) 
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it is desirable not only to write the % in the fourth chord actually as ih, bnt also 
to write the a)t of the following chord under the form of ih, because Zb must 
necessarily occur again in the sixth chord ; and thns^ in order to write strictly 
according to rule, we must write one and the same tone first as ih, then as a)t, 
and then again as lb — a drudgery which had much better be spared both to 
ourselves and to the reader. 

Under this head belongs, moreover, what was said (§ 215) in relation to the 

manner of writing the chord [6b ab ^ T] or ]Bb gtt cT f] in fig. 218, p. 366. 

Still other considerations, showing why it is sometimes desirable to write 
many notes otherwise than they ought strictly according to rule to be written, 
are met with in the doctrine and practice of instrumentation. The lowest tone 
of the violin, e. g, is g^ which sounds precisely like yk. Now, if I had to write 
the tones "^ A ^" ^^r the violin, fig. 225, t, 
(Fig. 225, t.)' (*.) {I) 



m 



I T... 1= 11.. H .bo I ho If : 



I should probably prefer to write "gt g g%" therefore, as in ^, — ^if not even 
*^ ch g do>* as in /, — becauseyx is unusual to the violinist. 



(D.) EXAMPLES FOR A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOINO 

PRINCIPLES. 

§ 225. 

I wish here to fiirnish my readers, at the close of what 1 have had to say on 
the subject of the attunement of the ear to a key, some materials &r the appli- 
cation and practice of the principles which have hitherto been communicated. 
Several pieces of music are introduced on pages 390 — 414, in order that the 
reader, by carefiilly analyzing them, may obtain a view of their internal form- 
ation, and may be able to prove by experiment how far they admit of being 
explained and understood according to the foregoing principles. 

It is true, indeed, that the explanation of all these examples and of every 
piece of music in geueral might be fiimished with additional and more perfect 
light by the doctrine of the conduct of parts, since the latter does indeed afford 
inestimable facilities for the explanation and analysis of the different harmonic 
combinations, and the reference of them to their appropriate simple fimdamental 
harmonies. Meanwhile, however, I have here selected those pieces with whose 
expla^tion one may become pretty familiarly acquainted by means of the 
instructions already communicated. I have, moreover, every where distinguished 
the transition tones that occur therein by the diagonal ascending and descending 
strokes (^ and ^ § 97), so that one has only to conceive the notes thus marked 
to be absent, and to have no fiirther concern with them than if they were not 
present at all. And in this way I am satisfied that every one, who has read 
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with any degree of attention what has thns far been oommunicated, most under- 
stand the examples here given and their proper solution ; and whoever does not 
satisfactorily succeed in doing this, should take the fact as an admonition to 
repeat his reading of what precedes. 



On Figure 226, p. 390. 

The first measure commences with the harmonic combination [c^ e^ g c], thus 
ytnXh. the major three-fold chord tfCy and by that means impresses upon the ear 
the perception of the key C-major. (§ 191.) Hence the chord is designated by 
C'.\. — The three-fold chord <K is found in an uninverted position (§ 56) and in 
a close position (§ 66,) and the fundamental tone in it is doubled. The base 

tone ^ is this fundamental tone itself, and on this account an i? is placed over it. 

(§ 58.) The e, the major third of the base tone, is also the third of the funda- 
mental harmony, t. e. the fundamental third, and is for this reason marked with 

a T, The tone 'g is the major fifth, and hence an /^ is placed over it ; and the 
tone c, the octave of the base tone, is the fundamental tone doubled, on which 
account it is, like the base tone, designated with an R. 

In the second measure another harmony appears, namely, [g b g 3], thus 
the major three-fold chord <3r. — This chord exists in the previous key, C-major, 
as one impropriate to the scale, belonging to the dominant or fifth degree of that 
scale. According to the law of inertia, this harmony is the dominant three-fold 

chord, V of C'-major, and accordingly its tones [g b g 3] are to be marked 
R, T, R, F. This chord is likewise in an uninverted position and also in a 
pretty close position. 

In the third measure the tonic harmony, namely, the three-fold chord <|Ci 
returns ; and here again this chord appears in an uninverted position and also in 
a position somewhat dispersed. The base tone c is the fundamental, Ry — ^the 

tone F is its duplicate, thus likewise R^ — the tone ~g is the major fundamental 
fifth, F, — and 7\a the major fundamental third, T. 

In the fourth measure we have the chord [bb c g i], which admits of the 
simplest explanation as the principal four-fold chord ^'^ in the third inversion. 
The base tone ^ is thus the minor fundamental seventh, and is on this account 
marked with an s. The tone c, 2* (the major second) of the base tone, is the 
fundamental tone, R, The tone g, the 6 * of the base tone, is the major funda- 
mental fifth, F; — and the tone J, the 4 • of the base tone, is the major funda- 
mental third, T. But the principal four-fold chord <K^ is not to be fovnd in 
the previous key,67-majoT, as a combination appropriately belonging to the scale; 
and thus the step from the third to the fourth measure is a digressive one, and, 
according to the principle of inertia, is a digressive modulation into J^-major by 
means of the four-fold chord of the fifth degree, or the principal four-fold chord 
of this new key. 
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I stop here and leave it to the reader himself to complete the analysis thus 
begmi. But I insist upon it that this be done in the same full and detailed 
manner as that in which I have here done it ; because this is the only means of 
accustoming one's self to clear apprehensions in relation to every note, and of 
acquiring an habitual ability to render to himself a satisfactory account of it. 
However easy it may appear to any particular individual, yet many passages 
may occur in the sequel whose explanation will cost him an effort ; and in such 
cases it will be of service to him to have practised himself previously in the more 
simple parts. 

Moreover, I have not suddenly abandoned him even in the continuation of 
this first exercise, simple and easy as it may be; but, on the contrary, I 
accompany him still a portion of the way farther, partly by designating the 
fundamental harmonies, and partly by designating also individual tones, so that 
the Httle which I leave for him to fill out in this example can give him no trouble 
at all, and will only serve to exercise him in our method of explanation, and to 
give him the habit of rendering to himself a full and definite account of every 
thing. 



On Figure 227, pp. 390—391. 

In this example more digressive modulations occur, indeed, than in the 
former ; but still I think the decyphering of these modulations will not be at all 
difficult to any tolerably attentive re'ader of what has thus far been commu- 
nicated. I leave, therefore, this example entirely to his own independent agency. 
I have only to request, that here again the course of procedure may be as exact 
and full as was enjoined in the foregoing example. 

On Figure 228, pp. 391—392. 

This example again can furnish but little difficulty ; hence a mere hint will 
be sufficient. 

The harmony of the third quarter in the first measure, which consists merely 

of the tones [cT F], can be designated with equal propriety either as vi or as IV. 

At the fourth quarter of the second measure appears the harmony ^, Taken 
according to the principle of inertia, it is to be marked as V of the previous key, 
/^-major. Since, however, a kind of section terminates with the third quarter, 
and a new phrase begins with the ^-harmony at the fourth, this tfC may 
properly be regarded also as a new tonic harmony, and may accordingly be desig- 
nated with C\\, (§§205 and 221.) On a repeated hearing, especially, the ear 
will certainly apprehend it at once as I, because the transition into C, on the 
occurrence of the following harmony Or 7^ definitely exhibits itseE (§ 214) 

The harmony ;ffy in the fourth measure, is, for similar reasons, not to be 
designated as lY of the key C^ introduced immediately before, but as the 
previous /*: I, returning with the commencement of a new section; especially 
since F^ taking the piece as a whole, is the principal key, and is not yet entirely 
forgotten. (§211.) 
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The first half of the third quarter, in the fifth measure, can be regarded as 
F: II, and the second half as Y 7 ;-~but either the tone Jot the tone 7, can he 
regarded as a mere transition tone, and then the harmony of the whole third 
quarter appears as ii, in the first case (t . e^ when 7 is regarded as a transition 
tone), — and as Y^ in the second case (i.e, when? is taken as a transition 
tone). 

The ear may perhaps be in doubt, at the commencement of the seventh 
measure, whether it ought not to take the <K as a new I again; but the following 
chord soon informs it that the Jp-harmony and the F-Vej are yet the order of 
the day ; and on the commencement of the following eighth measure, which is 
precisely like the seventh, ^ no longer appears at all equivocal, but is definitely 
shown to be Y of the previous key F, (§ 214.) 

Every thing else is so easy and simple, as certainly to render ^1 fexther 
explanation unnecessary. 



On Figure 229, pp. 392—393. 

The example in fig. 229 is perhaps somewhat more difficult to be explained, 
than are those of the preceding figures. I make it an express design to exhibit 
in this example some passages that are of a more complicated character, and that 
render it necessary for me here to say something to facilitate their explanation. 

The harmony of the first quarter in the second measure explains itself most 
naturally as Y^ of /*, thus as <K^ with the omission of the fimdamental tone, 
and the tone 7, occurring at the second eighth, explains itself in like manner to 
be the major ninth, as in fig. 229, k. p. 393. 

This mode of explanation is in itself perfectly satisfactory ; still, however, 
I will suggest that this combination of tones is capable of being explained in 
yet other ways. 

In the first place, namely, this following 7 perfectly well admits of being 
regarded as a mere transition tone, as in /, p. 393, in which case the fundamental 
harmony would still remain fH/' . 

But, besides, thb ? might likewise be taken as a genuine harmonic tone, and 

the foregoing 7, on the contrary, be regarded as a tone foreign to the harmony, 
as in m, p. 393, and in this case the harmony would be, not ti^^, but 0. 

We might, moreover, even regard both tones as genuine harmonic tones, 
and accordingly suppose to each of the first two eighths of the second measure 
a peculiar and distinct fundamental harmony, taking the first eighth to be 
[g^g bb] as ®7^ m^d ti^e second eighth to be [g3g Eb] as g, as in n, p. 393. 

All these modes of explaining the harmony in question are in themselves 
pretty nearly alike simple ; but the two former deserve the preference^ because, 
according to the latter, the harmonies I, ii, I, or I, Y^, ii, I, would follow one 
another, which harmonic successions are not in this way very usual, as we shall 
see when we come to a more particular treatment of the subject hereafter. 
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WhtcA f>f the two first modes of explanation we are to choose, t. e, whether 

we are to regard the d" as a Dinth, or as a transitioii tone, is perfectly imma- 
terial; since both ways are alike perfectly justifiable. 

All this, indeed, is not to be perfectly explained until coming to the doctrine 
of the conduct of parts ; yet it may here be introduced, by way of anticipation, 
just to furnish a hint as to the fruitfulness of the results which the doctrine of 
transitions will afford us in respect to the explanation of harmonies and harmonic 
successions. (Compare § 223.) 

The harmony of the second quarter in the second measure is also most natu- 
rally explained, merely as 4F> <^<1 ^^ tones ih and 7, occurring at the fourth 
eighth of this measure, as mere transition tones, instead of ascribing a peculiar 
and distinct fundamental harmony (namely, iSb^) to this fourth eighth, regarded 

as a distinct harmony [bb ST Ta] ; and especially so, considering that if we 
regard the matter in this latter point of view, very unusual harmonic successions 
would again occur, namely, IV ^ — ^V. 

Different interpretations may again be put upon the third quarter of the 
third measure. 

That is to say, if we regard the tones aBJii~i, which successively follow 
each other, as being both genuine harmonic tones, then two different harmonies 

appear at this third quarter, namely, [d a 7] and [d ^ t], in immediate succes- 
sion, t. e, U and ^'^, the last of which two harmonies effects a digressive 
modulation into C'-major ; and in this way it is marked in the figure. But^ 
besides this, still other modes of explanation are also possible. We might, 

namely, regard the after-note Z as a mere note of transition, as in 0, p. 393, in 
which case the digressive modulation would introduce itself with the fourth 

quarter. — But we might also take a instead of 7 for the transition tone, 
as in /?, p. 393, in which case the digressive modulation into C'-major would 
take place at the third quarter by means of the principal four-fold chord iffir^*-^ 

We might, moreover, regard the chord [d a Fj as the three-fold chord of the 
second degree of C-major, especially on the repeated hearing of the passage ; 
and, considered in this point of view, the passage admits of being explained in 
the manner exhibited in q, p. 393, and indeed as in r also, p. 393, if we do not 
in this case take the after-note i6 as a genuine harmonic tone. 

In the fifth measure, at the second quarter, a digressive modulation takes 
place into the subdominant — ^into ^-major, which however becomes virtually 
expunged at the following quarter. Likewise the harmony of the third quarter 
admits moreover of being explained in as many difierent ways as did the third 
quarter of the third measure. 

At the fourth quarter of this fiftJi measure there occurs a second transition into 
the key of ^-major, and that by means of the minor three-fold chord C &s 11 
of jSb-major, — see at s, p. 393, — or perhaps rather by means of the principal 

four-fold chord 4F^> ^ <^^® ^® regard the tone ^ as a transition tone or as a 

ninth. — ^We may, moreover, not only regard the tone ^ as a mere transition tone. 
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but even cb also, and in this case the second digression into i9b-niajor would not 
occur, as is shown in t, p. 393. 

In the following sixth measure, we have the actual appearance of the chord 
ISby which may be regarded either as I^ or as lY , just according as the preceding 
chord has been explained, as in « or as in /, p. 393. 

At the second eighth of this sixth measure, (fb appears in the place of d. 
This might be regarded as a farther transient digression into Mi-minor ; but the 
tone ffb admits of being considered as a mere transition tone, which mode of 
explanation is really still more simple. 

The chord ;ff appears again with the second quarter, which chord the ear lb 
the more willing to regard as the tonic harmony again, in part because it had not 
yet really ceased altogether still to recognize it as such, and in part also because 
the chord appears in the fourth-sixth position. (§ 207, *1.) 

At the second half of this same quarter we have the tones b and S^ which, if 
reckoned as genuine harmonic tones, form in connection with the two upper tones 

the harmonic combination [b 3 F a], and, regarded as the principal four-fold chord 
C(r^9 contain a transient digression into C'-major, and bring after them the major 
three-fold chord ®, which same chord, however, immediately impresses the ear 
again as being the dominant harmony of the principal key, /^-major ; see fig. 

229, 8y p. 393. — Both the after-tones b and 7, however, may be explained as 
mere transition tones, and in this case the harmony F: I continues through the 
whole second quarter. See fig. 229, /, p. 393. 

Although all these resolutions of the harmonic combinations in question 
into transition tones cannot possibly be fully understood in the present place, yet 
I propose them here as a second mode of explanation merely to furnish an inci- 
dental hint, showing how very much the understanding and explanation of many 
successions of chords is facilitated and simplified by the doctrine of transitions. 
Merely see, e, g, how much more simple the harmonic succession is according to 
the figures affixed in /, p. 393 than according to those attached in «, p. 393. 



On Figure 230, pp. 393 to 396. 

This piece again is so easily deciphered, that I may with propriety leave it 
altogether to the individual agency of the reader alone. I have merely sub- 
joined a few intimations in the 21st and some following measures. 



On Figure 231, pp. 396 to 399. 

It is unnecessary to say much more on this piece of music also. It is not 
indeed quite so simple as the foregoing ; but still its perfect explanation cannot 
be at all difficult to any attentive reader of what precedes. 
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A returning modulation is made, at the last quarter of the 22nd measure, 
from the transiently introduced key ^-minor hack into the principal key^ />-major, 
hy means of the major three-fold chord iffir as the harmony of the fourth degree 
of />-major. (§ 285.) 



On Figure 232, pp. 399 to 401. 

I have here, for variety's sake, expressly suhjoined the entire explanation, 
and now add, over and ahove this, the following particular remarks. 

In the commencement of the fifth measure, a slight equivocalness is pre- 
sented. That is to say, a small period, the first four-measure rhythm, termi- 
nates with the fourth measure ; now, when the major three-fold chord <K appears 
in the following measure, the ear, even on the first hearing, is inclined to regard 
this ® as C:\\ in other words, it already anticipates that the new period in 
C'-major will follow. Inasmuch as this anticipation becomes actually fulfilled, 
the chord ® appears, on the second hearing, definitely and decidedly as C\ I. 

The second part of the March, and with it a new period again, commences 
with the ninth measure. The major three-fold chord ®, with which this part 
begins, must appear to the ear still more as the tonic harmony, inasmuch as the 
first part had, in the immediately preceding measure, closed in this same key. 
Such indeed is the fact on the first time hearing the piece ; but since the modu- 
lation after this returns again into the original principal key, /"-major, all those 
of us who have already heard this March many times, and hence have for a long 
time known that it here passes again into /"-major, no longer perceive the ^ in 
question as CI, but as V of /"-major. — This is still more the case, if this 
second part is repeated afler the close of the second part in /"-major. 

A slight digressive modulation into ^-minor is made in the middle of the 
eleventh measure, by means of the harmony in the fourth-sixth position ; but 
afterwards, at the fourth (quarter of the twelfth measure, the modulation returns 
again into /"-major. 

So also, at the end of the thirteenth measure, a slight digression is made 
into the key of c^minor. We should naturally suppose, as the result of this, 
that the chord of the second quarter of the following measure, namely, 

[g % e %], t. e, iR"^, must be regarded by the ear rather as [g cjt e %], 
i.e. as SI 7. But by no means! For, after the transient digression into 
n^minor, made in the preceding measure by means of the chord Jt^^ the ear, 
just at the point where the following minor three-fold chord H occurs, sponta- 
neously conceives itself back again into the principal key, /"-major, and is 

therefore prepared to take the chord [g clb etb] for ©^ as V^ of /"-major, 
notwithstanding the minor ninth, which, as we know, transiently occurs also in 
a major key. (§§ 21 1 and 200.) 

A transient digressive modulation occurs again, in the fifteenth measure, 
from the principal key /"-major into the major key of its dominant — ^into C7-major, 
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by meana of the transferriDg dominant harmony Cr'^f after whidi, however, the 
ear refers the C^-ha^nony in the sixteenth measure immediately again to the bnt 
just quitted principal key, /^-major, as F:Y. 

In the eighteenth measure a chord appears which is borrowed from the key 

of ^-minor. But (to say nothing of the fitet that J)i perfectly well admits of 
being regarded as being foreign to the harmony and as being a mere transition 
tone) the ear has so little anticipation on the ground of this slight digression, 
that it, being in a manner already accustomed, from the third measure onward, 
to understand the minor three-fold chord g of the first quarter as JF": ii, imme- 
diately refers thb chord to /*-major again, and thus in the conmiencement of the 
19th measure spontaneously re-attunes itself to the key of J^-major. 



On Figure 233, pp. 401 to 404. 

This piece of music also, considering the signs which are added here and 
there, is not difficult of explanation. It can be necessary only perhaps to add a 
few words in respect to the modulations from the 32nd measure onward. 

The harmony of the 32nd and 33rd measures is occasioned, by the action of 

the principle of inertia, to impress the ear as actually being [Ab ftt c ^], and 

not as [Ab gb c eb]. 

In the following 34th measure, a transition is made into ^-major. 

At the second quarter of the 35th measure, we have the same harmonic com- 
bination as in the 32nd measure, and nothing prevents our taking it, as it was 
there taken, for e : °ii^. — ^I cannot, however, here forbear to remark, by way of 
antidpation, that this combination might also with propriety be explained as 9b, 
consequently as lY of ^-major, and that the note/^, occurring therein, might 
be taken as a tone foreign to the harmony and merely a transition tone. Con- 
sidered in this last point of view, the whole 35th measure would remain in Z*b- 
major ; whereas, according to the first view, a momentary digression into c-minor 
would take place, and the key J?b-major would not return again until in the 36th 
measure. — ^The latter mode of explanation, it is perceived, is really more simple 
than the first, and for this reason I have marked the place according to this 
view; though, at the same time, I have not the least objection to its being takeu 
in the other point of view and marked accordingly. (§§ 51 and 223.) 

The harmonic combination of the 37th measure is, when taken in connection 

with the preceding, not so much [Eb a cT])] as [Eb ac gb], and consequently 
4F^> which, as a dominant harmony of transfer, points to ^b-major, and then 
again to ^-major itself. (§ 211.) The fact that /]) is here written instead of 
^, occurs out of regard to the following harmony. (§ 224) 

Finally, in the 39th measure, the modulation returns into the original prin- 
cipal key, o-minor, by the decisive appearance of the minor three-fold chord A in 
the fourth-sixth position on a heavy part of the measure. 
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The following modulation*^ as &x as tv the end of the piece^ requires no 
further explanation. 



On Figure 234, pp. 404 to 409. 

In this number, I pkce under the dissector's knife a second piece of music 
from my own pen. 

It commences with only the tone J% which is accordingly equivocal ; still 
the ear forms a pretty close conjecture that the passage will run either in 
-fit-major or in/J-minor ; and, on a repeated hearing, or in case a prelude 
may have been played in /It-mmor,— the commencement appears definitely as 
/8-minor, and accordingly the tone /If appears as the tonic— ^ the fundamental 
tone of the harmony fit— as i of /JJ-minor, with the omission of the third and 
fifth. 

The harmonic combination (Tu gU] in the second measure explains itself most 
simply as ^gU^ with the third and fifth omitted and in the third inversion ; and 
that of the third measure then most naturally explains itself as <{^. 

Were the intervals which are omitted m these first three chords to be again 
restored, the latter would appear somewhat as they do in fig. 234, k, p. 406. 

The following digressive modulation into the subdominant, in the fourth 
measure, as also all of measures 5 and 6, and the return of the piece into the 
principal key by means of the minor three-fold harmony f H in the fourth-sixth 
position, in the seventh measure, require no particular elucidation. The notes 
foreign to the harmony are, as usual, marked by oblique strokes. 

In the ninth measure a pause is made on the major three-fold chord ®Jt of 
the V*** degree of the principal key yit-minor. 

In the tenth measure, the individual tone gt explains itself most simply as 
the fifth of the yet continued harmony <2Rt. 

In the following 11th measure, we have the combination [git a]. These two 
tones are found together in no other fundamental harmony as harmonic intervals 
but the major four-fold. chord a^. If, now, the combination in question were to 
be regarded as a^ with the omission of the third and the fifth, then the harmonic 
succession from the tenth measure to the eleventh would be^jf: V, A\V^. 
But if, on the contrary, the tone gi is not taken as a genuine harmonic tone, but 



♦ It will be perceived that the author uses the word " modulatunC^ here, in the first 
sense assigned to it in his definition, namely, barmonic progression in general in one key. 
He has also used it many times before in the same sense, in the preceding sections ; but 
the connection in which it occurs in each instance, always determines which meaning is 
intended ; and, besides, the term " digressive*' is aknost uniformly prefixed to the word 
•• modulation,*' when the latter is applied to a transition from one key into another. 
The very few instances where the term " digressive" is omitted, in such a case, are only 
those in which its use would occasion a monotonous and clumsy repetition, and in which 
too the circumstances of the connection render the meaning so clear that it cannot be 
misunderstood. — ^Tn. 
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is regarded as a tone foreign to the harmony (and we shall see in the sequel that 

this may he the case), then a can he regarded as the fundamental third of the 
tonic harmony f% and the progression from the tenth to the eleyenth measure 
would then he one of the most usual. Since this mode of explanation leads to 
far more simple results than the first, we prefer it, and accordingly mark the 

yS with an ohlique stroke (^). 

The JB-chord of the following 12th measure is naturally regarded hy the ear 
as the three-fold chord of the sixth degree of the previous key. 

Were the intervals which are omitted in the chords of the 10th, 11th, and 
12th measures to he replaced, they would appear somewhat as they do in /, 
p. 406. 

The following 13 th and 14th measures readily explain themselves as iv 
and V7. 

The harmonic comhination [Bb 9 ejt or i^ gjt or ab], in the 15th measure, is 
equivocal ; that is to say, it may he either 18b 7, or °e^, or <jp''. Taken in the 
first sense, it might occur, as is shown hy the annexed re- ^m, b » 
presentation, as V^ in j&b-major or cb-minor; but regarded bt 

as °e'', it might^be found in c^minor, and, taken as ^jf, in j^ 

a-minor or ^-major. But the ear cannot long he in doubt, JEh : V^ 

here, as what to regard this harmony. For, taken as iff ^, ^b ' ^ ^ 

it points to a key that stands in the nearest relationship to #|I fl' * ^ 
the previous key /ft-minor, namely, to ^-major, or to — — W 



2>-major, as the transferring dominant harmony with lowered 0^7^ '^ 

fifth, which key likewise is more intimately related to ' |i»7/£Q4\ 

yit-minor than is o-minor or e-minor : reason enough, surely, a : V ^ 

why the ear should at any rate receive this combination as AiY'^ 

Hf'^. (The fact that here also the tone &ii or J' ia not written J" but dt, arises 

in part from the circumstance that dt had already occurred in the foregoing 
chord (§ 224), and in part from the consideration that the chord. itself admits of 

being explained in another way, namely, as actually being [Bb S et gi], as we 
have already suggested in § 94.) 

In the 16th measure we have a confirmation of the before-mentioned expecta- 
tion of the ear ; for the key D there makes its appearance, namely, IB in the 
fourth-sixth position. 

In the 17th measure we have again a harmony borrowed from J-major, 

namely^ [Git, d, efiorT, andX,] as a traosferring dominant chord, which (unless 
are disposed to explain it as a mere apparent chord) is, however, only a very 
unimportant digression from />-major. (§211.) 

The following measures^ 18, 19, and 20, readily explain themselves of their 
own accord. The tone b in the 19th measure may at pleasure be regarded 
either as a major ninth or as a transition tone. 

With the 20th measure ends a principal period in 2>-major. A new period 
begins with the 2lHt measure, and that too with the harmony f% which the ear 
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accordingly is the more i^eady to recognize as the returning original tonic 
harmony. 

In the following 22nd measure again a digressive modulation is made into 
i^-minor, by means of the principal four-fold chord ^FS^ in the third inversion. 

The harmony of the 23d measure [dJt, a, bit or c^ and 7$], cousidered as 18 7, 
would point to ^-minor, but, considered as 4Qr)t^> it would, as the dominant of 
transfer, indicate /Jt-minor (in like manner as the harmony [c I^ a ^] in fig. 191, 
k, p. 356, indicated c-minor). On hearing this modulation for the first time, 
the ear finds it difficult to decide definitely and condu^vely for the one or the 
other of these meanings, and thus the chord in question appears to it as probably 
being a really equivocal one. 

In the 24di measure we find another harmony that is equally equivocal. 
That is to say, if we choose to regard that of the foregoing 23d measure as 

e:V7, then that of the 24th measure appears first of s41 as [d a'cT])], and, 
accordingly, as the principal four-fold chord of the key 6^-major, lying next to this 
^-minor. But if we take the 23d measure as V^ of dt-minor, and refer it 
again, in this capadty, as a transferring dominant chord, to y^-minor, the 24th 
measure appears rather as a four-fold chord with minor-fifMr on the second 
degree of y*S-minor (with an accidentally elevated third, and furnished with a 

minor ninth instead of the fundamental tone), and hence as [d a bSTtt]. Here 
also it might be difficult definitely to determine, whether the ear will perceive 
this chord in the one way or in the other, and especially on the first hearing ; 
and thus may this harmony also, like its predecessor, be regarded as actually 
equivocal. 

The principal key, yjt-minor, definitely and decidedly returns again in the 
following 25th measure, with the minor three-fold chord f tt in the fourth-sixth 
position, and thereby as it were confirms the fact, that the harmonies of the two 
preceding measures were actually ctt:V7, andy^fii^ii^, and that they were not 
exSf^ and (7:V7 ; and for this reason the ear, on repeatedly hearing the piece, 
will understand the 23d aud 24th measures in the former way rather than in 
the latter. Aiid, by the way, this latter fact moreover explains the reason why I 
write bt in preference to c in the 23d and 24th measures ; — if indeed so trivial 
a drcumstance is worth the assignment of a reason. (§ 224.) 

In the 26th measure, the harmony [Bjta^JtT]}] announces a digressive 
modulation into the realm of the key eft-minor — a key that stands in the first 
degree of relationship to the previous key /^minor, from which point the 
progression then goes, in the 27tfa measure, by means of the principal four- 
fold chord 18 7, into the key of ^-major — a key which again stands in the nearest 
degree of relationship to the immediately preceding one. But this key also is 
immediately supplanted again ; for, in the next following 28th measure, th^ 
minor three-fold chord ll]t in the fourthrsixth position introduces ^ key verjr 
remote from j^-major, namely, the key e^8-minor. 

The chord of the following 29th measure, considered as [A bS 31 Ttt] would 
indicate the key of «S-minor— a key sustaining the horizontal relationship in 

VOL. I. c c 
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the second degree to the jnst introduced key, </]t-mmor ; but regarded as 

[6x hi cTjt Tit] 1^ would refer to aji, which is related to (^ in the first degree : and 
indeed, accon^g to § 211, it would eren refer to d)t itself. Thus it is readily 
seen that this chord really is not Qjrtt^, but ISt'', and that the tone <7x is 
written under the form of A merely for the purpose of making it appear the more 
common and the less strange and singular. (§ 224, at the end.) 

In the 30th measure, howeyer, the principal four-fold chord CK]t^ definitely 
introduces the key of ctl, and in this the chord 21, occurring in the following 3l8t 
measure, is found as VI. 

In the 32nd measure the harmony ®tt^ carries us again into/^t'TxaDOT : but 
in the following 33d measure this key is again exterminated by the harmony 

[Btt djt Tt a], which is a harmony foreign to its scale, and which, on the other 
hand, in itself considered, points to dt or 6^tt, and again also, considered as the 
dominant harmony of transition, refers to the principal key, y^-minor, and 
according to which the ®S-l^nnoDy of the 34th measure definitely i^ppears 
again as the dominant three-fold chord of the prindpal key, /l^minor. The 
tone d, in the 35th measure, may either be regarded as a ninth of the harmony 
®tt^, or as a j^gxe transition tone. 

I have, firom the 21st measure to the present pdnt^ followed the thread of 
modulation with the utmost definiteness ; it is not to be denied, howeyer, that, in 
consequence of the frequently occurring equiyocal chords, the accumulated 
partial digressiye modulations, &c., this thread is sometimes rather complicated, 
uncertain and difficult to be followed, so that the ear for a moment easily loses 
it (§ 220), and does not find itself perfectly righted again until arriying at 
perhaps the 33d, 34th, or 35th measure. (§ 223.) 

In the 37th measure the tones aH and eft announce the commencement of a 

new passage in /"Jt-major, and the following tones /]( >^<^ ^ confirm it. From 
this point onward to the end, the piece remuns as a whole in the key J^S-major. 

All the following measures, as far as to the 55th, explain themselyes so 
easily, that a word need not be said in relation to them. None but the 55th 
could afibrd the least difficulty. The most direct and immediate explanation is 
that which is affixed to the notes ; but, if we regard seyeral tones as mere 
transition tones, we can explain the passage according to the more simple suc- 
cession of harmonies exhibited in m and n, p. 409. 

The 56th measure, it is perceiyed, makes a momentary digression into 
£^-minor ; but immediately in the following 57th measure the minor three-fold 
chord tfi appears again as the harmony of the second degree of ^Jt-major. 
(§211.) 

The harmonic combination [d, Tlf, gx or a, and ^8], in the 58th measure 
(unless it be regarded as [dTlt gX bH], and explained as a mere apparent chord), 
contains, regarded as [d TS a bit] and taken as the transferring dominant chord 
ffilt with lowered fifth, a momentary digression into Ctt-major, whi^h howeyer is 
immediately recalled by the harmony of the following measure. 

The 59th measure, again, is also capable of different interpretations; namely. 
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as in Oy or as in jt?, p. 409. The latter mode of explanation is to be preferred, 
as being the most simple. 



On Figure 235, pp. 409 to 414. 

This piece of music is commenced on the tone C merely with a tremolo on 

the kettle drum; the tones 7,1b and^ in the vocal parts appear for the first 
time in the second and third measures, and determine the key to be tr-minor. 

The harmony ^ appears in like manner, in the fifth measure, as the major 
three-fold chord of the sixth degree of the minor scale — and, in the eighth 
measure, the four-fold chord of the second degree, with elevated third and in the 
second inversion (an the chord of the superfluous sixth), and indeed not only 
without the original seventh tr, but also without the fundamental tone and the 
ninth— £? and eb> This harmonit combination, which is in itself unusual, 
obtains a still more marked and extraordinary character firom the circumstance 
that the base tone Ao is nothing but a drum tone. (Compare § 91 at the end, 
and fig. 133, p. 213.) (I here, as well as every where else in technics, abstain 
from all exhibitions of aesthetic views which might determine me to choose this 
or that harmony or harmonic succession, and the like, since we here have to do 
merely with technical, and indeed with dry grammatical, analysis.) 

In the commencement of the 9th measure, one may conceive the combination' 
to himself either as c: i, or as <?:¥ ; the latter however is the more natural. 

And in like manner one will conceive to himself the combination in the 
commencement of the IQth measure rather as ®, than as t ; and so also in the 
11th and 12th measures. 

The harmony [g ab] of the 13th measure explains itself very naturally as 
the major four-fold chord of the sixth degree of the previous key, c-minor ; and 
in the following measure appears the harmony IBb> which is a harmony foreign 
to the previous scale, and which, according to the principle of inertia, will impress 
the ear as VI of the key y^minor — the nearest relative of the preceding key, 
c-minor. 

With the restoration of the intervals omitted in measures 12, 13, and 14, the 
latter would appear somewhat as exhibited in fig. 235, k, p. 414. 

The series of chords in the 12th, 13th, and I4th measures, which has just 
been considered, has a great external resemblance to the one we saw in the 10th, 
11th, and 12th measures of the example, in fig. 234, p. 404: and yet the two 
are in substance essentially diverse. It may not be uninteresting to compare 
the two somewhat more particularly. 

(1.) In the former case, the individual tone gt, with which the phrase 
commences, is the major fundamental fifth, F, of the harmony V (t. e. of the 
dominant three-fold chord) : — whereas, in the latter case, the individual tone g 
itself is the fundamental tone, B, of the dominant harmony. 

(2.) There, the tonic harmony followed the dominant harmony : but here 
the major four-fold chord of the sixth degree follows the dominant harmony ; 

c c2 
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and consequently, there, the tone a is the minor fandamental third of the tonic 
harmony ; hut here the tone <h is the fundamental tone of the harmony YI^ ; — 
there the tone ^ is foreign to the harmony, hut here the tone g is the major 
fundamental seventh. 

(3.) And hesides, there the harmonic progression from the 11th to the 12th 
measure is entirely different from that which here takes place from the 13th to 
the 14th measure ; the farmer is a succession of harmonies appropriate to the 
scale, namely, i — ^YI ; whereas the latter is a digressive modulation, namely, 
c:VP— /:VI. 

Indeed, the ahove-mentioned three measures of fig. 235, p. 409, are more- 
over not unlike the first three measures of the example in fig. 234, p. 404; hut 
there is really in this case a still more essential difference. For there the first 

individual tone/Jt is the fimdamental tone of the tonic harmony, the two tones 

J^ and ^ of the second measure are the original seventh and the fimdamental 
tone of the four-fold chord of the second degree of a minor scale ; and the tones 

cjt, tftt and yS 0^ the third measure are the fimdamental tone, the third and the 
fifth of the dominant three-fold chord. 

For the purpose of facilitating the not uninteresting comparison of these 
three places so similar externally and yet so essentially different, I place them 
in fig. 235, m, n, 0, p. 414, all three along side of one another, transposing those 
which are horrowed from fig. 234. The signs affixed render the essential differ- 
ence sensihle. 

The harmony of the 15th measure of the example in fig. 235, p. 409, 

namely, [c gb a"^] or [c f]t a eb], seems to the ear, according to the prindple of 
inertia, if we direct our view simply to the preceding measure, to he the dominant 
four-fold chord Jp^ of the key Zb-minor — a key which stands in the first degree 

of relationship to /-minor of th^ foregoing measure, and thus to be [c gb a %] : 

but since, taking it as [c f ]( a eb] and therefore as JQ7^ it would stand again in 
a close connection with the still unforgotten principal key of the piece, namely, 
c-minor (§ 213) ; so the ear is quite undecided for which of the two harmonies 
to take the comhmation in question ; and hence this combination is justly to he 
regarded as heing actually equivocal. 

The following chord also, [cb gb a %] or [tib gb bbb %], in the 16th measure, 
might not improperly he called equivocal. In the former sense it would, as 
4F^ with lowered fifth, refer to J9b-major, — or, as °f ^ with elevated third, to 

cb-minor;— but taking it to he [cb gb hbb 4], as iffb^, it would refer to 

-Fb-major— (or, as [B f It a 3Jt] to j^-major). Such a digressive modulation 
into I^ or E would, it is true, he a somewhat remote one ; but still, as may he 
seen in/?, p. 414, it would not, after the foregoing equivocalness, appear at all 
surprising and unexpected to the ear, and thus would not, perhaps, at the 
harmony of the 16th measure, be less anticipated and expected by the ear, than 
the key of «b-minor. 
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But IB the 17th measure, this fluctuation of the ear between eb-mmor and 
^-major is terminated by the appearance of the minor three-Md chord ^ in 
the dedsiye fourth-dxth position. 

The harmony [F ab cl T], in the 25th measure, is equivocal in like manner 

as the harmonic combination [B f b 9] in fig. 220, p. 369 ; but in the following 
36th measure, the minor three-fold chord t appears as the tonic harmony in the 
dedsive fourth-sixth position. 

A major three-fold chord appears, in the 37th measure, instead of the expected 
minor tonic three-fold chord; but it is immediately followed, in the 38th measure, 

by the harmony ®^, in the form of [C g bb 3b e], t. e, with the minor added 
ninth and the retention of the fundamental tone, which latter harmony points to 
/-minor, though in the 39th measure 1^:1 appears in its stead. 

In the second half of the 39th measure appears the harmonic combination 

[C ab b J rj, which indeed my readers would find it impossible to explain Jram 
the* instruction hitherto giveny did I not tell them that they must at once con- 
ceive the base tone C to be absent, as being a tone foreign to the harmony, and 
that thus they must proceed just as if it did not occur in the combination. In 

this way, the remaining tones [ab b cT f] as ^^ refer to c-minor. 

In the 40th and 41st measures we have a repetition of all that had passed, 
both as to matter and manner, in the 38th and 39th measures ; after which, 
finally, from the 42nd measure onward, the major three-fold chord ©dies away; 
and, in the last measures, a thunder of the kettle drums, which is heard however 
at a distance, once indeed rising to b, fortissimo y but then again vanishing away, 
closes the whole. 



In like manner as we have analysed the foregoing pieces, we shaU present 
an analysis of the celebrated Introduction to Mozart s singular violin-quartett in 
C^^-major — a passage, the explauation of which has occupied so many pens in Italy, 
Germany, and France, for several years past. But as in this passage, among 
other things, many tones foreign to the harmony must essentially be taken into 
the account; so, both in this respect, and also for the purpose of preserving a due 
relation between the size of the present and that of the next volume, it will be 
better to defer the analysis of the above-mentioned, highly interesting passage 
until the end of Vol. iii.* 



* This remark has reference to the German edition, in four vols. The entire para- 
graph, and the analysis referred to in it (contained in § 466 ^- Vol. ii of the present 
edition), were omitted by Mr. Warner, the translator, for what reason does not ap- 
pear. — ^Ed. 
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Alio now ready for delivery 

COCKS'S MUSICAL MISCELLANY. 

4to. size. No. 1, to be coniiiined monthlj, price 2d., stamped 3d. 
On the 1st of October wbb pabliflhed the first nnml^r of this Miscellany, oontaimn^ 
beiidei three pieces of Tocal miuic, literary articles^ musical inteUigenoe, acn^, anecdotes. 

No. 3, for NoTember, price 2d., stamped 3d. 
Contenta : — Glee for three Toicea ; " When whispering winda — March by Beethoven, ar- 
nrnced by Czemy — ^Moyexnent from Haydn's 11th Grand Sympathy — The Use of Mnaic in 
Birue Wordiip— Cathedral Oigaxiista — National Concerts — Sketches at Home and Abroad — 
Betnwpeot of the month— A New Song by Eliza Cook— The Editor's Album. 

No. 3, for December, price 2d., stamped 3d. 
Contents : — ^Mnsic : Sanctos, Dr. Croft, for fonr Toioes ; Bishop Heb^s Missionary Hymn, 
£ar four Toicea, by John Bishop ; Psalm, three Yoices, by Dr. W. Hayes — Notices to Cor- 
xcmoiideata — ^The Influence of Music upon the Condition of the People— Old Church Music 
ana Dr. I^e— Performance of Ancient Sacred Music at 'Windsor — Boston Organ — Sketches 
at Home and Abroad — The Poor Composer — ^a Street Concert — The Songs of one's own 
Home— Retrospect of the Month— The Temple of Peace : a Song— The Editor's Album. 

COCKS'S MUSICAL ALMANAC. 

For 1861. 8vo., Is. 
Of the almanack for 1850 the IMerary Gazette said — " We cannot too strongly recom- 
mend it. A capital almanac — all sorts of information respecting musicians, cono^ts, &c., 
and aa much entertaining reading aa might be stretched into a history." The present 
afananae will be found superior to its prede^ssor in all respects. 
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UNDER TBS SSPSCIAL PATRONAGE OF B.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

UBITZKrS "fiHillD QUiDEULE OF ALL HATIOIS,' 

" THE GRAND QUADRILLE OF ALL NATIONS/' dedicated bf fpecUI pennlitloii to H.ILH. Pkivcb Albekt. and 
performed under the direction of the Compoier, tnr the entire Orchestra of the Ormod National Conoeita, the Bar^i 
of the First Life Goards (under the direction of Mr. Waddell), the Band of the Grenadier Guards, (under the diree- 
tion of Mr. Schott), the Band of the Scots' Fusilier Guards (under the direetl<m of Mr. Booa^e), a Coipa of Bniisb 
Military Side Drams, the English Chorus, and the Choristers of the Berlin Chapel lU^^. 

IvTRODucTiow : Ut Fj^r«— National Airs. Ind Figmre^The Russian National Hirnin, with Variatkma. ird Pinrt^ 
Ajistriao Hvmn, with Variations. 41* ^i^re— " Vive Henri Quartre," and "Yankee Doodle/' with Variations. 
:— Introducing " Rule Britannia,^' "Auld Lang STne," " St. Patrick's Day," " Yankee Doodle," Gen 



Gravd Fiwalb 

Air, " Vive Henri Quatre," the Russian and Austrian Hymha, and concluding with' 
Four Bands, and the English and German Chorus. 



Gennaa 
God save the Queen," by iLt 



London : Fnbliihed only by Mesm. 00CX8 and Ck>., Hew Bnrlington Street, 

PUBLISHERS TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Pianoforte Solo, 4«. Fianoforie Duets, 6*. Grand Orchestra, 8».; and for a MilUary Banl 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 



'' BeU'a laft/' Moimnber 17th. 

'< The Grand Quadrille of All Nations," composM and 
dedicated by special permissian to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
by Labitzky. was performed (» Wednesday night by the 
entire orchestra of these concerts, ftc. . . . This enor- 
mous aggregate of instrumentation and Toices produced a 
volume of sound to which the waDs even of ttiis mighty 
theatre were hardly equal ; but the general effect was grand 
and imposing to a degree. The Grand Finale introduced 
" Rule Britannia," " Auld Lang Syne," *' St. Patrick's Day," 
" Yankee Doodle,** '* Vive Henri Quarte," the Rustian and 
Austrian Hymns, by the four bands, and the English and 
Gennan Chorus. These Tarious airs, in combination, were 
performed with fkultless accuracy br the numerous army of 
musicians employed upon them, and the encores awarded to 
the solos were frequent and enthusiastic. The National 
Anthem, of course, carried the palm; ita mighty strains 
being received by the audience with the utmost loyalty and 
enthusiasm. 

"BrltaaaUj" Moimnber 16tli. 

Thx GaAWD Natioval CoHcaaTS.— Labitsky's naw 
composition, "The Grand Quadrille of All Natioons," waa 
performed for the first time last Wednesday night, under the 
direction of the composer with decided success. It is dedi- 
cated, by special permission, to Prince Albert. The effect of 
the combined orchestra was imposing ; but although in the 
fortet there was such a brasen climax, Labitzky's skill in the 
musician-like treatment of the themes of divers national 
airs was so remarkable that some very, very clever effects 
were elicited. The manner in which the composer has inter- 
woven various subjects is quite masterly. The instrumen- 
tation is full of point, piquancy, and variety. The verv in- 
genious mode of emploving the voioet in this Quadrille is 
aJ together novel and told powerftilly. Labitaky conducted 
the performance with the greatest tact ; he is quiet and self- 
possessed, and obtains precision without resorting to violent 
gesticulations or grotesque pantomime. The Quadrille waa 
enthusiastically received; the cheering at the close was 
vehement; the Finale was encored, and Labitaky was called 
for. The Quadrille will be, no doubt, very popular. . . . 
After the Serenata, the very clever and animated Quadrille 
of Labitzky was repeated, and encored with a tremendous 
loyal outbreak of the whole house. The Duke of Wellington 
was recognised in the boxes and loudly cheered. The house 
was crowded to excess. 

'' Dally News/' If oirMnber l^th. 

Thk Gkand Natioval CowcaaTs.^-The attraction of 
last night's performance waa a " Grand Quadrille of all Na- 
tions." This piece called into action allthe resources of the 
establishment. The regular orchestra was reinforced by 
three military bands— those of the First Life Guards, the 
Grenadier Guards, and the Scota Fuaflier Guards ; there was, 
moreover, a coips of military side-druma. In addition to all 
this, there was an English chorus, and even the chohr of the 
King of Prussia's Ch^>el was pressed into the service. We 
were at a loss to understand how the vocal troops were to be 
employed in a quadrille; but they were ingeniously and 
effectively introduced. The piece was a medley of national 
tunes and flragmenta of tunes, so multifkrious and following 
each other in such rapid sucfseaaioa, that we are unable to 
remember a tithe of them. Among other things, the 
National Austrian Hymn (Haydn's *'G(k1 save the Emperor,") 
was sung by the German Chorus ; "God save the Queen," and 
"Rule BriUnnia," were sung by the whole choristers, Ger- 
man and English, with such a storm of brasen accompani- 
ment, that it required brazen ears to endure the hurricane of 
»ound. There was, moreover, *' Yankee Doodle ;" and Scotch, 



Irish, French, fte., melodies were introduced, sometime 
vocally, sometimes instrumentally. The effect of the wh>jL? 
was certainly very extraordinary ; and the moat uproarku 
applauae ahowed that the device waa completely aucces&fcL 

'' Bra/' Nowember 17tb. 

On Wednesday evening, Lahitzky's " Grand Quadrille cf 
all Nations" was produced, the announcement of which nld 
the house to overflowing. The Quadrille is rather a conja 
lation than a composition, but most cleverly constructd 
introducing the national airs of the different countries, wh:<^». 
are ingeniously woven together; whilst alternately (vi-^l 
and instrumental) the themes progreas to a Grand Finale, h 
which a perfect hurricane of sound ia elicited, and an equiJ 
measure of applause. 

€t Bxamlnsr," If orwaber leth. 

Hbr Majesty's THBATmm.— Among the novelties intro- 
duced into the Grand National Concerta, a very striking od<; 
which has very much taken the public, has been a comp-.^- 
tion bv Labitzky, called *' The Grand Quadrille of All Na 
tiona.''^ The piece is a medley of national airs, the most 
prominent being " Rule Britannia," ** God save theQuecn/ 
the Austrian and Russian National Hymns, " Vive Henri 
Quartre," and "Yankee Doodle," with other melodies of 
various countries interspersed. It is a strange oompositio:i, 
but not less attractive than strange ; and the public, on each 
occasion of its being performed since Wednesday night, have 
bestowed upon it the most unequivocal applMiae, and tht 
house has been crowded in every part. 

^'ninstrated Iioadoa News/' Mot. latb. 

" The Grand Quadrille of AD Nations" by the popuhr 
Labitzky, dedicated, by special permiaaon, to Price Albert. 
This formidable announcement led to a general opinion tUt 
there would be a " stunning " quadrille, ftiU of noise and 
fury ; but this anticipation waa not at all realised : for al- 
though the fortissimo was more remarkable than at the or- 
dinary concerts, the Quadrille is scored with the concun- 
mate skill of a musician, and is particularly flree from wxlzii 
clap-tn^. Indeed, in form, the work might slmost be 
deemed classical, if the purists will permit ua to use tbe 
term for dance music. Labitzky haa choaen a certain num- 
ber of national airs of Russia, Austria, France, America, 
England, ftc, and these melodiea, compressed and con- 
densed, are combined most felicitously in varions effects— 
the subject being sometimes awarded to the chorus, ttieo 
assigned to single instruments, with variations, and uiti- 
mately all the subjects progress In contrary moti<m, in t^> 
four, and six^eight time, vocally and inatrumentally, vith 
astounding and soul-stirring power. Of courae, when th« 
whole body of players and singers came in at the last in L'te 
interwoven themes, the climax waa overwhelming. The g«~ 
neral treatment was thoroughly musician -like, ingenious and 
effective, the only point of objection being, perhaps, tb« 

E lacing of "Yankee Doodle" and *'God Save the Queen' 
1 Juxta-position, which some of the promenade " pittiei ' 
resented very loyally, if not very reasonably. But the fa- 
mer has been removed to another p<wition. The Grand 
Finale (the last figure) waa raptuously encored, and the caii- 
cluding movement waa repeated. Labitzky waa then sum- 
moned for a special ovation, which he richly merited. HIj 
mode of conducting the Quadrille, and, indeed, all the music 
that comes imder his baton, is beyond all praise. Without 
the slighest affecUtion in his manner, and without any^jm- 
nastic exercises, he keeps the maaaes, like one inatrutnent. 
completely under control, and no artillery practice could be 
more precise and certain than the attack of the plavers s: 
the conductor's beat. [Set third pagt «/ cwtr. 
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HANDEL'S MESSIAH, FSOM MOZABTS SCOBR 

BY JOHN BISHOP. IBs. 

This handsome edition of l%e Messiah may be regarded as a centenary monument to the fiune of 
Handel — issued just one hundred years after the first appearance of that greatest of the perform- 
ances of the first of masters. During all those years the estimation in wluch the matchless work 
is held has been only increasing. Mr. John Bishop has produced the Oratorio with his usual diligence 
and ability, giving the whole vocal score ; and combining in the Accompaniment for the Organ or 
Pianoforte the instrumental effects of Handel's original score with the additions made by Mozart. 
Scriptural references are, in this edition only, added throughout — a feature which will render it 
more acceptable to the pious and devont. 

A VERY BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT OF HANDEL. 4s. 

HANDEL'S ISRAEL IN EOTFT. 

BT JOHN BISHOP. ISs. 

The effect of Handel's compositions never wears out: they are written for all time. In pre- 
paring this edition of the above great work, besides several printed copies of the score, use was 
made of a fine old manuscript, full score, in the possession of the publishers ; reference was also made 
to the original score, and to a MS. score in the library of the British Museum. The vocal parts are 
given complete, and the effects of the iustrumental parts are given in the Pianoforte and Organ 
Accompaniment. 

HANDEL'S SAMSON. 

BY JOHN BISHOP. 15s. 

Like the rest of this very handsome series of the works of Handel, the work mentioned above 
has been treated with the greatest care ; no pains have been spared by the publishers to make this 
edition worthy of the master, and to unite beauty with economy in price. Here are 218 pages ( f 
music, beautifully and boldly printed, for fifteen shillings — rather more than fourteen folio pages ol' 
the composition of the first of masters for one shilling ! 

HANDEL'S JUDAS MACCABiETrS. 

BY JOHN BISHOP. 158. 

The object of the publishers in this series of the works of Handel was to set before the public 
at a reasonable price correct and handsome copies of the Oratorios of that distinguished composer — the 
glory of the English school. They feel indebted to the talented editor for the efficiency with whicli 
he has carried out his part in this design, and believe that few similar works have been submitted 
to the public better deserving their full approbation. 
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2 MESSRS. COCKS AND CO/s STANDARD MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

— ^rt W— 

ORATORIOS, &e., fob thb Voice, with Accompaniment pok the Piamoi orts ; lakoe rouo 

SIZE — eaiUmued. 

HANDEL'S ACia ARB GALATEA. 

BY JOHN BISHOP. 128. 
The wriet of the works of Handbi«, edited by Mr. John Bishop, have pasBod throqgh theordMl 
of criticism without any detriment — bat, on the contrary, a considerable accession — to the reputstios 
for industry, jndgrment, and skill, which the arranger had previonsly obtained. The admirers of Uie 
great master will find in this edition of his beantifiS Serenata, Ads and Galatea, all they can denre; I 
the score is prodaoed with scmpulons accuracy, and the accompaniment is masterly and effectif e. 

HANDEL'S FQXTB COBONATION ANTHEKS. 

BY JOHN BISHOP. Us. ! 

These are the Anthems composed by Handel for the coronation of Oeorge U. The score , 
from wMch this edition has been prepared is a magnificent MS., in the handwriting of Cheistophei 
Smith, Handel's amanuensis, which formerly bdouged to the library of Oeoboe III., but is at 
oresent the property of the publishers. The work is produced with the same eare and judgment which 
distingiush all this series of the works of Handel. 

i 

HANDEL'S DETTINOEN ''TE DEUM.'' 

BY JOHN BISHOP. 12s. 
Of an the versions of this ancient and beautiftil hymn— whether by Handel (who wrote sereril), I 
or by other authors — this, The Bettingen Te Deum^ is, probably in the opinion of all, the most 
beautiful — the most sublime. The price of this edition of the matchless score is exceedingly low, 
when it is considered that it is handsomely and correctly printed from newly engraved fiaiio plates 
after the most diligent editorial revision. The score was compared with the original manuscript, 
which is in Buckingham Palace. 

HAYDN'S CBEATION. 

JOHN BISHOP. 15s. 

This, one of the finest of Hatdn'b productions, is adapted and arranged upon the same plan as 
the series of Handel's works by the same practised hand. The Vocal Score is given complete,— the 
version followed being that which was used at the Royal Festival in Westminster Abbey; the 
Organ and Pianoforte Accompaniments, without being involved in needless intricacy, give a &ir 
representation of the effect of the instrumental pnrts. The Alto and Tenor parts are given in the G 
cl«f, as more agreeable to amateurs. 

Mr. BftAHAM has been pleated to write to Messrs Cocks and Co., and express an opinion, rdadve to the 
merits of this edition of the ifestioA and H atom's CrmUon as anranged by Mr. Johv BiSHor:— 

*' After the most eareftil perusal of the two Oratorios— the Mettiak and the Crttaiom arranged by Mr. Jon 
Bishop, which you were so kind to present me with, 1 eannot withhold my sincere acknowledgment for the 
benefit conferred on the musical world in general by so admirable a publication. Tk4 arrumgtmgnt it the heat I 
have seen. The orchestral points are most accurately taken up, and presented in so dear a light that the musi- 
cal intellect can tvJlj appreciate all the brauties of the sublime original. 

*' I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, JOHN BRAHAM." 

Such a high and practical authority recommendatory of this unique edition needs little comment. 

HATDirS SEASONS. 

CLEMENTI. 31s. 
The world vrill never weary of this beantiftil production of Haydn's ; while the seasons eontinne 
to roll l^e Seasons will be performed ; to reconmiend the work to public notice can never be 
unseasonable. This edition is by Muzio Clementi, adapted for Voices and I^bmoforte, and is 
distinguished for correctness : the plates are handsomdy engraved. 

BEETHOVEirS MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

WITH ENGLISH WORDS, BY JOSEPH WARREN. 128. 

This edition of the Oratorio of The Mount of Olives, which is allowed to be Bekthoteit's ehrf- 
d'amvre, is universally appreciated. The English words, which are skilfully adapted to the muse, 
have been judiciously selected from the Holy Scriptnreis. 
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CATHEDRAL ARDJHUROH lUSIO. 



FOR VOICES IN UNISON. BY R. JANES. 



Svo. 6s. 



This is the famoos Booie of Common Traier Noted, which was compiled from the Latin Service 
by '* John Marbeckb," and printed by ORArroN in 1550. The Editor has followed a copy of 
the above date preserved in the Cambridge University Library ;— making only sach alterations as 
the present arrangement of the prayer-book, modem innovations in orthography, and such other 
matters rendered necessary. There is an Oi^gan Accompaniment to be used or not according as 
desired. 

Hr. 3^nt|rf0 Cnlltttinti nf CatliEkal J^mx. 

EDITED BY JOSEPH WARREN. 3 vols, extra large folio, je6 68. 
The attention of all the lovers of the Services of the Chnrch is invited to this magnificent reprint 
of the most remarkable of the old classic collections of Sacred Mosic. The value of this edition is 
materially enhanced by additional Services and Anthems, the life of Dr. Botce, memoirs of the 
composers, together with an Accompaniment for the Organ. No pains have been spared to reader 
it correct, and no outlay has been withheld that could contribute to its perfection and oeanty. 



Clart'0 ^jBfElmDii^. 



4 vols. 4to. each 9s., or in 12 parts, each 3s. 
This has long been much esteemed as a Standard Collection of Psalms, Hymns, and Anthems, and of 
Single and I>Duble Chants, arranged for Voices with Accompaniments for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
The words sdected for the tnnes are those in most general estimation amongst Christian worshippers 
of all denominations. The arrangements are clever and creditable to the science of the adapter. 

gnif yl^m^ m\ tolling $imm nf t^e 
Ctiurrji nf d^tighmli. 

AND ALL HIS CELEBRATED ANTHEMS, A NEW EDITION, WITH AN ACCOM- 
PANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 

BT E. STURGES. 2 vols, whole cloth, boards, each £i Is. 
Unlimited pains have been taken to render this splendid work worthy the reputation of the great composer. 

Biiig'0 (C J 3fllnnimg ^ €wm% Itrara in A, F, ^ d. 

EDITED BY J. WARREN. 8 Number*, from 2s. to 48. each. 
These services ait printed from manuscripts in the possession of the Editor, whose reputation as 
a composer and arranger of Church Music is now so well established. The greatest care has 
been employed in ensuring the correct engraving of the plates, which it is presumed will be found 
free from error. The service in D was never before printed. 

ging'0 [W) Blnrning m\ toning $tmm in B flat. 

EDITED BY JOHN BISHOP. 78. 
This is a noble production, the services composed in B flat by William Kino as early as the 
year 1668. It has never before been printed, and is now produced with all the care and talent 
which distingoish the judicious Editor. 

f iner'a (Due J^vxktl l^u\m, Kl 

4 Voices. 128. 
These Psakn and Hymn Tunes are arranged in score for two, three, or four voices, with an 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. They are newly harmonised and adapted for general 
use, the words being principally from Tate and Bbady's Version. 
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Utiitrtnrrani Jiinmm IntiqtUB^ 

A MISCELLANEOrs COLLECTION OF CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS BY THB 
GREATEST BiASTERS OF GERMANY, ITALY, &e. 

Carefully edited by J. WARREN and J. BISHOP, in 2 part8» 68. and Ss. 

It is to be regretted, that the really noble prodadioBS, which these nmnhert contaixi, are not 
better known to the body of musical professors. A frequent reference to the chaste classical style 
of the old masters would not be without its due effect in correcting the taste and repressing tiist 
tendency to meretridoas ornament which is but too prevalent in this day. 



JloHHitii'B i^taliat i^attr. 



(LA.TIN AND ENGLISH WORDS). BY JOSEPH WAREEN. 18«. 

In deference to the conscientious scruples of many who object to the old Latin hymn — sppro- 
priate words selected from the Scriptures have been adapted to Rossini's Music. While that 
no deficiency might be complained of by any, the original Latin words are also scored throngboot. 
Infinite pains have been taken both by Editors and Publishers, in their endeavours to adapt this 
splendid composition of Rossini to the tastes of all parties, to render this edition as perfect ss the 
nature of things admits. 

€^t (Drhr nf tlit Sailti $min htj CalliH- 

Edited by JOHN BISHOP. Cloth, boards, gilt edges, 6s. 
To the lovers of Church Music, the reprint of this remarkable, work, cannot be otherwise than 
welcome — ^whether considered merely in the light of an historical monument, or regarded as s 
mnsiod classic. The Editor has exercised his usual care and judgment in arranging the score, and 
providing from recondite sources, {in which task he has had the friendly aid of the Editor of 
Boyck's Cathedral Music) such historicsl detail as might be interesting to the reader. The work 
which is printed in black and red, will also be found to be an elegant specimen of typographical srt. 



WORKS ON CHANTING, &c. 

CONTAINING THE CANTICLES AND PSALMS, POINTED FOR CHANTING— WITH 

878 CHANTS. 

1 vol. 'ito. 68., or S4 Nos. at 2d. each. 
This volume complete contains, as well as the Canticles, the whole Psalter, as apportioned for 
morning and evening service throughout the month — with points to assist those in chanting who 
are unacquainted with the method. The instructions at the beginning of the work embrace a Ineid 
exposition of the nature of a chant, with rules for reciting and singing, which cannot fail to make 
the subject easy to all. "With the fine old chants so long used in our Cathedral Services, are in- 
termingled many original specimens, the composition of the talented Editor and numerous con- 
tributors. 

Winvvttea 9ppenlii]r to €bmUt'ii San&^^uOK^ 

4 parts at 2d. each. 
" These four parts contain the whole of the Morning and Evening prayers ehatUed, as performed 
in the Cathedral Service— and form an indispensable sequel to the Chanter^ s Hand-GuuU, by the 
same Author. The fitvourable reception which the work just named has met with in all quarters 
renders it quite unnecessary to say anything in its praise. The credit of that work is fully main- 
tained by these additional sheets, which are handsomely got up, and exhibit care and correctness 
throughout. If we thought it necessary to add anything to the above remarks, it would be to call 
attention to the remarkably low price at which the whole series is issued — which as there is nothing 
to desiderate in the style in which it is produced may be looked upon as one of the symptoms of s 
period in the history of society in which talent and capital are combined to diffuse inteUigeacc 
amongst all dasses. By all who admire the services of the church, the opportunity will be wel- 
comed of possessing themselves of those services at so reasonable a rate." 
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Wiiirvtn^d Kules; for Cj^antfoff^ 

Part I. 8d. 
That nothing might be wanting to promote the osefiilnese of the Ckanier's ffand-Omde the 
Editor of that work compiled and arranged the preaent manual containing directions amply suffi- 
cient for the full understanding of the Services of the Church. The public have had abundant 
opportunities of judging of Mr. Wabkbn's capabilities for the task he has undertaken, and it is 
sufficient to say that the present little work ?rill not discredit his former efforts. 

Wiurrtn'i Kuled for €f>mtins. 

Part II. 8d. 
This second part of the Rnles contains the order of performing the Services in Cathedrals and 
Connate Churches, and in conjunction with the former part, embraces all that is necessary to the 
subject. In the preface will be found some recoodite information, which proves the Editor's patient 
research amongst dusty tomes. The appearance of these little books, leaves no excuse for ignorance 
respecting the interesting matters upon which they treat. 

Winvrtn'i Catet^tdm of €Ui^^Mnsins for tbt inanp. 

APPENDIX TO THE SAME. Is. each. 
The objects of these two little books is to explain and illustrate the approved method of IVrL- 
UBLH and Mainzeb for teaching singing to classes. This method is adapted either for adults or 
for children. Nothing can exceed the simplicity vrith which the minutest details of instruction in 
the science are here laid down. All who are charged with the education of young persons, and who 
are at the same time gifted with ordinary good sense, may with the aid of these Uttie works alone 
effiectnally qualiiy theinselves to train their pupils in the practice of vocal music. The Appendix 
contains several pieces for practice, original and selected : among which is a Christmas Carol, an 
origmal composition, which at the ordmary rate at which music is sold, is value for the price of 
both books. 

barren's; 0m SunlireH ^uvotffM €f>mtii. 

8s. 

This collection contains aU the fevourite old single and double Chants. In addition we have 
also fifteen original chants the production of the Editor, and a talented firiend whose name is not 
given. Die whole lies in a small compass (pocket size), and will no doubt prove an acceptable 
trifle to all the lovers of Chant Music. 

CLEMENTI'S COLLECTION OF 351 GLEES, 
CATCHES, CANONS, &c. 

Four vols. 4to. 78. 6d. each. 

This is the most extensive collection of these characteristic national compositions. The lovers of 
this species of music vrill find the present the most available pade mecum, as it contains nearly all 
the Glees, &c., which are usually sung. 

HORSLETS VOCAL HARMONY; 

JN UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF GLEES AND MADRIGALS. 
8iz large folio vols. IBs. each. 

Englishmen generally should patronise a work like this* — devoted to the illustration of that style 
which alune is said to be characteristic of the country. This, the most magnificeut work of its kind 
in existence, owes its birth to the influence of the Catch Club, to the members of which society it is 
dedicated. Nothing can be more pleasant to the eye than the bold dear style in which the plates 
are engraved. 

EYANS'S CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

158. 
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THE TYROLESE MELODIES. 

Three volt. foliOy 15i. each. 

These are the mouDtain melodies of the Tyrol, as they were raptorooaly listened to when sung 
hj the lyrolese ftmily, the Rainebs. The German words are retained ; while, also, £ngliili 
imitations of the several German songs are (pven — the author of the English words being the late 
Mr. Batlt. This edition bears the recorded approval of the gifted individuals composing this 
family, with the autograph signature of each of the members. 

Albrechtsberger's Theoretical Works, 

Translated from thb German, by ARNOLD MERRICK. 
Second edition, two vols. 8to. iS2 28. 
These volumes, by the master of Bevthotvv, and published under the highest patronsfie, 
oontAiD the most perfect course of instruction in the principles of Tlioroogh Bass, Harmony, ftc^ 
which has yet iq>peared, and supersede to a great extent the necessity of « living teacher. Tiw 
second volume is entirely occupied with examples ; and the press has been nnanimous in speaking 
well of the style in whidi this (the first Translation whieh has appeared in En^ish) ia executed. 

Cberubini's ThecMretical Works. 

Translated by J. A. HAMILTON. 2 vols. 8vo. second edition, £1 lis. 6d. 
This course of Counterpoint and Fugue is vrell known as a standard work in tlie theoiy of the 
science of music. The importance of theory cannot be too strongly urged upon the perfonner. 
This is the work which is recognised bv the Conservatory of Music at Paris as the baas or the 
studies of the pupils in composition. The transUtion is executed with Bfr. Hamilton's usual iiDRe 
and deamess. 

Czemy's School of Practical CompositioiL 

Translated akd Edited by JOHN BISHOP. 
Three vols. Op. 600, each £1 lis. 6d. 
Hiis work is intended for those who are already acquainted with Thorough Baas, Hannoay, 
Counterpoint, &c., and skillfully devdopes the art of Composition in all its vaxietiea, together wi& 
the art of Instrumentation, of which numerous models are given so as to obviate the neoessily of 
purchasing expensive scores, which are frequently beyond the student*s means. Mr. Bishop has 
added a valuable memoir of Czerny.— A PORTRAIT OF CZERNY. 8s. 

Kalkbrenner's TreatiBe on Harmony for the Pianist 

Translated by B. LINCOLN COCKS. 12s. 
The peculiarity of this work of Kalkbbxnner is its eminently practical character—divested of 
technicality, — and its peculiar adaptation to the use of the student of the Piano. The translation 
gives the sense of the original with neatness and effect : as to the merits of that original it is impossible 
to estimate too highly the talent and judgment of the gifted author. 

Prevost's Musical Stenography. 

Translated by R. LINCOLN COCKS. Ss. 
Hie oUect of this system is not to supersede the mode of notation in ordinary use, but to affud 
the musical transcriber those facilities which the general short>hand writer possesses. The translator 
iqypropriately dedicates the work to professors and amateurs, who will find their advantage in profiting 
by his useftal labours. 

Niemitz's Method for Musical Instruments used in a 
Military Band. 

Translated by A. MERRICK. £1 Is. 
This work contains n complete series of instructions for all instruments in use in military bands 
finom the piccolo to the oplucldde, and contains many useful suggestions, which, while ti;ey are 
necessary to the learner, will be found to be exceedingly useful by teachers. It may in fact be con- 
sidered as a compendious library of instructions for wind instruments, and should be in the hands of 
all band -masters. 
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BEETINrS CELEBRATED METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

Tl-aniUated bj JAM S8 OI.ABKE. 1 vol. foUo, iBl lis. 6d. 

This work, which is as well known on the Continent as in this country, is as complete and per- 
fect a book of iustmction as can be offered to the notice of the student. It is confidently recom- 
mended to. all who appreciate the talents and experience of such an author. 

CZERNT'S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

A vols, lar^e folio, doth boards, Op. 500, each iBl 11«. 6d. 

This Tery remarkable work — great in every respect, whether the importance of the saliject be con- 
sidered, the amount of time and labour bestowed upon its execution, or the universal patronage 
which it has elicited— is dedicated to Her Migesty the Queen, by whom it has been received with 
much favour and approbation. It comprises the amassed experience of the author's long life, both as 
a practitioner and teacher. The supplementary volume (price ISs.) contains sixty-four Exercises 
selected from the works of the great masters ; which merit the Pianists indefatigable application. 
N.B. The Fourth Volume is of great value as in it the author lays down the " art of playing " the 
Pianoforte Works of the ancient and modem masters, whose compositions he analyses in detail 
with the minutest criticism, affording dear and lucid instructions for their graceful and expressive 
performance. 

CZERNY'S SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSI, SIXTY STUDIES 
ON BRAVURA PLAYING. 

£1 \m,, or la ^4 Books, 7s. each. 

It is superfluous to say anything of the merits of Cabl Czerny as a pianist, and more especially 
as a sttcocssftil instructor. The student will find in these Sixty Studies all the moat modem 
refinement of execution, with the fingering marked where necessary. 

CZERNY'S PERFECT PIANIST. 

1 vol. foUOy 370 parody iBl Us. 6d. j or la Books at Tarions prices. 

A most valuable collection of exercises for performers, including those of every grade of difficulty, 
firom pieces suited to the little hands of very young performers, to such as require in their execution 
the most accomplished skill. The talent and kbour which these several works of M. Czebny have 
called into exercise are almost beyond belief. 

HAMILTON'S MODEEN INSTRUCTION BOOK POR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 

SiSkteantb editloa, Enlarcad sad ZiaproTed^ fblio^ 4s. 

Containing all the requisite Pbecetts and Examples on the Rudimei^ts of Music, 
PiNGEBiNO, &c. ; and illustrated by Sixty-one Pbeludes, Fayovbitb Aibs, Sixty-eight 
ExEBCiSES FIKOEBED by C. CzEBNT, Twelve Chants, the Christian's Pilgrim's Song, "I 
will arise," " Eve's Lamentation," and Ba&ke&'s " Weep not for me." 

" No work of modem date enjoys such unbounded popularity amongst schools and teachers as the 
above Tutor, whether as r^ards the material, the quantity, or the price." 

" For school teaching it will be found absolutely invaluable. Teachers by its aid will be enabled 
to guide thdr pupils along with rapid and certain excellence." 

" The examples are admirable throughout — wholly free from unmeaning difficulties.*' — Cowi 
Joumaf. 

" The plan of this truly admirable work is in the highest degree masterly." 

** This work is clearly written and intelligible to the most ordinary capacity, and the book is 
worthy the attention of teachers." — Musical Worlds No. 44. 

" The veriest child might gain a knowledge of pianoforte playiug by studying Hamilton's book. 
The instructions are more like the oral communications of a person convcrsiug with the learner than 
like the essays that book-makers who attempt works of this kind generally give." — Bermek Warder, 
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BEETHOVEN'S NINE SYMPHONIES FOR THE PIANO. 

BY KALKBRENNER. In 1 toL £3 ISs. 6d., or in 10 parts, from 8s. to 12s. each. 

For a considerable time past amateurs of the art have regretted that the admirable Symphonies 
of Bekthoyen have not been arranged for the Pianoforte in a aatiafactoiy manner, and by that 
means placed within the reach of everybody. Several partial attempts to effect this have been made : 
many undertook to adapt some of them with Accompaniments for the Flute, or Violin and Viobn- 
opjlo ; but working under the stipulation of making the Pianoforte part very easy, their talent was 
so much fettered tibat the finest effects of the orchestra are mutilated or lost. When passages is 
octaves, in both hands, were required to give some idea of those enormous masses of violoncellos, 
bassoons, and donble basses, occasionally moving in unison, they were obliged to be content with 
merdy writing them in single notes, and by this means losing all the gigantic effecta of theorchestn. 

'Ae Ninth Symphony, with the Chorus, above all, appeared so difficult that no one teems to hare 
thought of adapting it for the Pianoforte alone. We publish it along with the rest, and we conceive 
that Mr. RALKBRENincR has been extremely happy in the manner in which he has arranged it. 

The above remarks have been translated from the French. 

Many of our most celebrated pianists have asserted that this arrangement of Symphonies is the 
only one that gives any idea of the magnificent combination of effects contained in the originaL 
Messrs. Cocks and Co. feel therefore highly flattered that they should have been selected to place 
this only complete and incomparable arrangement before the public. 

As studies for modem composition they are miique. 

The Idt9 of BeetliOTeny 1>y O. Hoffmith, Bsq. 6d. 
Portrait of B^othOTOn, with Vtrooo bjr his IHond, Straqpf . Am 



CORELLrS TWELVE SOLOS. 

BY CZERNT. A New Edition. Folio, 10s. 6d. 

Tliese aoloa have been for many years highly esteemed as practical works of the highest excd- 
lenoe. They are equally available as Ezerdses for the Pianoforte, Harp, Violin, ViolonceUo, and as 
practical studies in Thorough Bass. 

CORELLI'S TWELVE CONCERTOS, 

BY BILLINGTON. Folio, 10s. 6d. 

The advantage to be derived from the study of these standard classical works cannot be over- 
estimated. These concertos are adapted for the Organ or Pianoforte, and are fine illnstrations of the 
great master^s genius. 

A beautiful Portrait of OorreUl. Am. 

CHAULIEU*S MORNING EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

Seven books, 3s. and 4s. each. 
The methodical arrangement adopted by M. Chaiilieu in this work is excellent, and it carries 
with it a security that if the author's regulations are adhered to, the necessary circle of exemses wiS 
return vrith the days of the week to the young performer's hand — ^thus securing his efficient and 
r^^ular practice of those exercises upon which his future proficiency depends. 

CHAULIEU*S MUSICAL ALPHABET. 

Ss. 
It is a rare case where men of high talent condescend to emj^Ioy their powers in simpti^ing tbe 
principles of science for the apprehension of children in their earliest age. A great deal of jud^eot 
and discrimination is here employed by M. Chaulisu in framing Uttle elementaiy exercises for 
children of four years of age. 

CHAULIEUS INDISPENSABLE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

Thibd Edition, veiy much improved, 8s. 
Second only to Carl Czernt, the works of CHAULnu have obtained an almost onexampied 
amount of patronage from professors and families — not only in this country, bat also in France, 
Germany, and Spain. The " Indispensable" is a collection of daily Exercises as necessary to the 
pupils acquiring brilliancy of execution and equality in the power of the fingers, as daily exercise b 
for the maintenance of bodily health and strength. This work has attained an incrediUe extent cS 
popularity, and the last edition is much improved and has several valuable additiona by the Author. 
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ETUDES PREPARATOIRES FOR THE PIANO: 



A SEQUEL TO THE 



'INDISPENSABLE/' BY CHARLES CHAULIEU. 
Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 



The importaace of stodieB, or pieces so framed as to enaUe tlie hand to overcome partioular diffi- 
culties, is faUy acknowledged, and the rising generation of performers cannot too highly appreciate 
the obligations they owe to snch men as Chaulieit and Czebnt, who have brought matchless talent to 
the task of instruction. This work is of equal merit with The Indug^eiuable, which it follows. 

ETUDES SPECIALES FOR THE PIANO: 

SEQUEL TO THE "ETUDES PREPARATOIBJES." BY CHARLES CHAULIEU. 

10s. 6d. 
The object of this series, viz., TAe IndUpensad/e, The Preparatory^ and The Special Studiee, is 
intended to smooth the pupil's way to the more difficult but eminently beautilul studies of Ceamsr, 
CzEBNT, Kalkbrennkr, H. Hebz, Fotter, and Bestini — works which nevertheless disgust in 
the place of improving when entered upon at a too early period and without doe preparation. 

POTTER'S PRELUDES. 

8s. 
These Prdudes of Mr. Potter, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, are very highly es- 
teemed as compositions, and cannot fail to reward the student for tie diligent practice of them. 

KALKBRENNER*S NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

BY WILLIAM FORDE. New Edition. Ss. 
The extensive sale of this Method, proves how highly the easily progressive system of Mr. Kalk- 
bbenmbb is estimated by professors. The work contains the author's complete system of fingering : 
and is used by Uie professors of the Conservatory of Music in Paris. 
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(WITHOUT WORDS.) 

lanSeCs ^«$$i4§ for \^i 

BY CZERNY. 129. 



mno. 



Chaelxs Ceernt, than whom perhaps no man who ever lived, more thoroughly understood the 
eapabilitiet of the pianoforte, has here arranged for that instrument the inspired work of Handel^ 
The Messiah. Those who are not acquainted with the consummate tact and skill of the adapter 
would not imagine that a pianoforte arrangement could so well shadow forth the orohestrsl effects of 
the Oratorio. The words are omitted — less necessary indeed as the music itself speaks. 

lawn's ^rwdott* 

ARRANGED BY CZERNY. 129. 

The arVBBgement of Hatdn's Creation^ for the Pianoforte by Chahi.es Czermy, is like every- 
thing proceeding from this veteran pianist — a perfect achievement. Hatdn's Oratorio is really a 
" creation " of genius, and this adaptation enables the accomplished pianoforte player in no weak 
style to delineate its glories. 



Four Books, 78. each. 



ARRANGED BY CZERNY 
THE SAME AS PIANOFORTE DUETS, BY CZERNY. Four Books, 10s. 6d. each. 
This 18 a very successful attempt of M. Czebny, to reduce within the caiiabilities of the piano- 
forte, the great efiects which Hatdn has produced in his Seasons, by the combined efforts of Voice 
and Orchestn. Here may be sa>d to be exhibited the poetiy of the Pianoforte. 

o 
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SACR£D PIANOFORTE WJSlC.—etmiinwNi, 



ARRANGED BT 



CZERNY. 10s. 



6d. 



This is another of those felicitous sttempts of the admirable Czbbnt to adapt the Scores of tbe 
frreat masters to the capabilities of the pianoforte. Pianoforte players who are admirers at once of 
(he great efforts of sacred music, and at the same time of the composer Rossini, will be sensible of 
the value of this masterly arrangement. 

THE SAME AS DUETS. Two Books, Ss. each. 

1*8^*^'^ ^<wn ^«$f ^orb of ^5^U<* 

BY CZERNY. 7s. 6d. 
Iliis ezeeDent arrangement by Czebny of Haydn'b sublime Oratorio, enables pianists who do 
not sinv, to eiqoy the fall hannony of Uatdm's score, all the separate instrnmental as woU as voctl 
parts bebig comprdiended in the arrangement. 

BY CZERNY. Cs. 
Cakl CzBHifT has established an additional claim to the gratitude of the pianist by this arrange- 
ment of the immortal Requiem— the last work of Mozart, composing which he may be said to 
have died. The arrangement embraces all the effects of the ftaJl score. 

MARCHES FQB~THtr PIANOFORTE, 

THE ROYAL HYDE PARK MARCH. 

nr HOVOUB of the GBEAT exhibition of all HATIOHS for 185L 
BY STEPHEN GLOVER. 3s. 
Mr. Stefhew Gi.o'veb has composed this March, with the view of celebrating the approach- 
ing Great Exhibition of 1851. It will be found to be the composer's happiest effort. The title- 
page is illustrated with a most striking likeness of H.R.H. The Pbince Albert. 

THE ROYAL HOME MARCH. 

BY STEPHEN GLOVER. Ss. 
" Mr. Stephen Gloyee's ' Royal Home March ' is so strikingly beautifiil, that onee heard it 
must remain fresh in the mind." Tlie title-page is finely illustrated in coloun by Bbandabd. 

THE RETREAT.— MARCH. 
DEDICATED TO SIB CHABLES HAPIEB, K.C.B. 

BY STEPHEN GLOVER. 2s. 
The " Retreat March " has become so great a favourite that it takes the lead in ftshionable 
circles, as a popular military gon. The reputation acquired by the composer in this kind of music 
has been vastly increased by Uiis already fiuhionable March. 

ROYAL MARCHES. 

BY STEPHEN GLOVER. 

The Palace Band Mabchbs, 2s. each ; Prince Abthub's Mamcu, 2b. 6d. ; and his 

Thbee Opera Marches, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE ASSYRIAN MARCH. 

BY STEPHEN GLOVER. Ss. 
To all who have visited the Nineveh marbles, or have read the enterprising Dr. Latajld's book, 
this spirited piece of music will prove a valuable souvenir^ illustrated as it is with a splendid fix>nti»> 
piece in five colours by Brakdard — accurately costumed from the marbles themselvea. The costly 
lithograph being compiled firom Dr. Latard's ** Nineveh," is published by permisaion of Johk 
M urray, &q. 
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STUDIES, &c., FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

J. 8. Bach's Forty-Eight PreLndes and7or1y*Eight Fugues. 

A NEW EDITION, FINGERED BY CZERNY. 2 vols, in 1, £1 lis. 6d. 

This is the principal of Sebastian Bach's instrumental works, and is allowed to contain the 
finest examples in the fugue style ever written. Czerny's fingering so fiicilitates the performance 
of every passage in these works, and is partly founded upon the editor's recollection of Bei^hovem's 
manner of playing the compositions of the illustrious composer. The work is issued m a most 
correct and elegant style, with the metronome time marked to each movement. 

J. 8. Baoh'sArtof Fugue. 

EDITED BY CARL CZERNY. 1 vol. folio, 15s. 

This second volume of the series of Sebastian Bach's works is issued in a st^le of equal 
correctness and deganoe with the first volume. The fingering by Czebnt is executed m his usual 
accurate style. The volume contains, amongst other Fugues, that on the subject given by Fbsdeeio 
II., al^o a Ricercata in six parts. The metronome time is affixed to each movement. 

J.S.Baoh*sWorks. 

Vols. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, for the Pianoforte^ folio, each vol. ISs. 
These successive volumes contain various pieces by the great composer, ^.y. (aoeordiag to the 
title-pages) a chromatic Fantasia, Fugue, Five Suites and Four Duets, a Concerto, Overture, an Air 
with thirty variations, &c., &c. Bach's musical renown is beyond eulogy. The metronome mark is 
attached to each piece. 

Bertmi*s Celebrated Studies for the Pianofinrte. 

REVISED AND FINGERED BY HENRY LEMOINB. 

New Edition. In Separate Books, 4s. each. 

R. Cocks & Co. respectfully beg leave to direct the attention of the musical profession and of 

amateurs, to their edition of Bebtini's Studies, which have been carefolly fingered by Mr. Heney 

Lemoine, the intunate friend of Beetini. It is therefore presumed that this edition will be found 

to be the moat perfect extant. 

Czerny's One Hundred and One Elementary 8tudies for the Pianoforte. 

81XTBENTH Edition. With Notes by HAMILTON, Ss. 

The recent additions by the author to this edition alone has ranked it as the standard copy, it 
having been entirely revised and enlarged, with many requisite improvements by him. 

Etude De La Velocite for the Pianoforte. 
By CZERNY. Sixteenth Edition. .With Notes by Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
This new edition, with the valuable additions by the gifted author, renders it the only perfeet 
copy extant 

Czerny's 8chooI of Embellishments. 
SEVENTY STUDIES. £1 Is. 
These exefdses are another proof of the energy, as well as of the matchless skill of the veteran 
composer, who with characteristic judgment remarks, that taste in embellishments is exactly that 
quality which is called feeling, expression, and refined execution. 

Czerny's Art of Preluding* with One Hundred and Twenty Examples. £i !•• 

Like all the numerous similar productions of this indefatigable composer the present has been 
received with abundant approbation throughout the musical world. The accomphshed performer will 
find the dne practice of the studies contamed in this work, eminently conducive to the attainment of 
perfection in the art of improvisation. 

Czemy*s School of Fugue Playing. 
TWENTY-EOUR GRAND STUDIES. £1 4s. 
These are acknowledged to be productions of the very first order ~and fully equal to the 
numerous other collections of exercises which the industrious author of this work has given to the 
public. Seldom has industry so inexhaustible been found united with talent so unquestionable. 
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LTTCT GRAT. 

BALLAD. WORDS BY MBS. CRAWFORD. MUSIC BY GEO. BABXER. 2a. 
A rnral tradition of Ireland woi^ed ap with eiqniiite pftthos, and aei to a nreet air. Tliii 
bmntiftd song cannot fail to become a general favourite. 

BUBHS. 

ROMANCE. WORDS BY S. N. ELRJNGTON. MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 2s. 

lliis will be found by the purchaser to be as sweet a song as he could well get for his monej. 
It is A tribute to the fame of tne admirable poet of nature, who is still dear to eveiy admirer of 
genius, every lover of sweet song. 

TOTT ASK FOB A PLACE DT KT MEMORY. 

WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY LYDIA B. SMITH, IN ANSWER TO 
"A PLACE IN THY MEMORY. DEAREST." 28. 

This is a sweet song— and the fair seeker for vocal trcaiurea may well find a plaee for it, aol 
only in her memory, but in her portfolio. 

WHT DO TOTT WATCH THE LOHE, LONE DEEP? 
DUET. WORDS BY J. E. CARPENTER. MUSIC BY S. GLOVER. 8». 

This duct is much admired. It it an exquiaite thouj^ enshrined in pleasing iBd<|^ ; ^ 

and 



forms a suitable companion to his popular and equally beratifol duet, 
»y»ng." 

LET ME TELL TOTT TOUB PORTUHE. 

WORDS BY T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. MUSIC BY S. NELSON. 2s. 

One of those pretty ballads which almost never tire, recalling the fosdnation whidi is invaxi- 
ably found in gipsy life —whether in the wilds of Norwood, or amongst the daasic illnskms of 
Kosherville. 

ONE SUMMEE^S EVE, W HILST W ENDINQ ("Trab, trab," as lung by 

JETTT TBEFFZ). 

COMPOSED BY P. KUCKEN. ENGLISH VERSION BY R. L. COCKS. 2». 
This song has obtained a most extensive populariW, both from its own simple beauty— the 
beauty of nature, and also from the vocal fascinations of Jettt TaErrz, who haa connected her nams 
with it inseparably. 

SLXTMBER SONG. (Scblommerlied). 

ENGLISH VERSION BY R. LINCOLN COCKS. MUSIC BY F. KUCKEN. 28- 

A charming lullaby, imitated in elegant English words. A German ** Hash my babe, lie still 
and slumber," by M. Kiicken, the composer of " Trab, trab," and in nowise inferior to that frvourite 
song. 

PIVE SONGS BT P. W. EUCKEN, 

Author of "Trab, trab," inscribed to Jetty Trefjpz ; origtval German Words, 
WITH Englibh Versions by W. BALL, Esq., and K L. COCKS. Ss. each. 
These compositions of the author of the inimitable " Trab, trab," must be allowed to be one and 
all clever, and possess that same quality which excited the public enthnaiaam, when rmbftdiH ia 
the inspired tones of Jetty Trefpz. 

WHEKE*B A COT IS SEEN. (Liebesgedanken.) 

German Words, and English Version, by W. BALL, Esq., Music by 
F. W. KUCKEN, Author of "Trab, trab." 2s. 
One of those effusions which every country or province is found to possess amongi<t its popular 
melodies, tending to elevate the idea of home, and to console the humblest bosom with a sense of its 
own importance as a part of a little family system. 
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BALLADS.— (w»^»«^^. 

DT YMS I COTJET A GLAITCE 07 THINE. (liebesqual.) 
German Words, with English Version, by W. BALL, Esq., Music bt 
F. KtJCKEN, Author of "Trab, tuab." 
The admirers of simple natural melodies similar to Jettt Treftz's song " Trab, trab," caimot 
fkdl to be delighted with the quaintly pretty style of this soug, both words and music. 

SWEET MAY. (Wanderlied.) 
As SUNG BY Jetty Trefpz. German Words. English Version by 
K LINGOLN COCKS. Music by F. W. KUGKEN, Composer op 
"Trab, trab." 2s. 
A song for those who love to revel o'er the wild landscape when animated with the vigour of 
spriug. The mij^ic is extremely characteristic, and the rude German vernacular is accompanied by 
an elegant EngUsh imitation. 

COME, SWEET MATT). (Die Auserwahlte.) 
German Words, with English Version, by W. BALL, Esq. Music bt 
F.W. KUCKEN, Composer op "Trab, trab." 28. 
Like the rest of these songs it possesses a character of its own, of which it is difficult to say 
whether it is more original or more pleasiDg. 

THE BOATMAN'S SONG. (SchifferHed.) 
German Words, and English Version, by W. BALL, Esq. Music by 
F. W. KUCKEN, Composer of "Trab, trab." 
A fine characteristic ballad, in that style to which Jettt Treffz has wedded the public approba- 
tion. This like the rest of M. Kiicken's songs will be the more highly estimated the more exten- 
sively it is known. 

BY AEVON S GOLDEN STBEAM. 

Ballad. Composed and Sung by GEORGE BARKER. 28. 6d. 
The subject of this ballad, written in Mrs. Crawford's best style, is connected with the early 
history of the family of the Morgans of Tfedegar. The music is admirably suited to the words, 
lithographic title by B&andard. 

HOME AND FEIENDS. 

Ballad. Written by CHARLES SWAIN, Esq. Music by J. P. BARRATT. 28. 

No amateur or performer can make a study of this ballad without being the better for it, even, 
if not musically at least morally. Such compositions are well calculated to make " each hour " (ac- 
cording to the words of the ballad) '* as sweet as heaven designed it." 

WOTJLD YOU LEAVE ME TO MOTJBN. 

Ballad. Words by J. E. CARPENTER, Esq. Music by G. BARKER. 28. 

We have here one of those pleasing musical trifles which Mr. George Barker knows so well 
how to turn to account. Neither writer nor composer need mourn over this attempt, which is worthy 
of the well earned reputation of both. 

SLTTMBEE AND DEEAM. 

English and German Words. Music by MENDELSSOHN. 2s. 
The infant's sleep is a favourite subject with poets. The poetry of the theme will be found U 
pervade the melody and to be echoed in the accompaniments of this lovely song. 

THE SONG OF THE ROBIN. 

Written by J. E. CARPENTER. Composed by GEORGE LINLEY. 
This differs from all the songs of the robin that have preceded it. The robin here introduced 
is a very moral bird, and the names above given will sufficiently vouch for the fulness and quality of 
its Boug. There is a finely illustrated title also. 

THE FOREST aXJEEN. 

Cavatina. By S. NELSON. 2s. 
One of those romantic effusions which clothe life with an ideal beauty, has given birth to a reaJ^ 
fine piece of music. The composer has a very numerous body of admirers. 
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BALLADS.— coHiinued. 

THE DOVE. 

Domestic Ballad. Wbittbn by STUART FARQUHARSON, Esq., LL.D. 
Composed by J. P. BARRATT. 2a. 6d. 

The composer is perticnkrly happy in treatiog a hallad of this character. With an {Doatrated 
title, it is in every respect fit to grace the table or pianoforte — and forms a moat suitable trifle as a 
souvenir for young persons — pore and unexceptionable. 

WE SHALL KEET AOAm , OLD FKIEirD. 

Duet. Words by W. JONES, Esq. Music by GEORGE LINLEY. &. 6d. 

The wen -merited reputation of Gsobob Likuy, will not be diminished by this duet, in whidi 
all who love the tmthfiBl mingled with the beantiAil.wiU not fail to find a performance mudi to their 
taste. They will invoke a renewed acquaintance with the author, in the words of his titla. 

THE FIB8T VIOLET. 

English and Gebmak Wobds. The Music by MENDELSSOHN. Is. 6d. 
The sentiment of this song is exquisite — and of the music it is enough to say that it is Mem- 
delssohn'b. The subject, though somewhat trite, is treated with all the freahness of originality. 

THE AXnSTB LAXEHT. 

Words by REINICK. Translated by R. LINCOLN COCKS. Music by 
CONRADIN KREUTZER. 2s. 

This is a beantifiil composition by Kreutzkb, the composer of the " Naehtiager in Granada." 
The spirit of the German words by Reimick, well preserved in the translation, accords with ths 
melody. 

THE OLD GSEEH WALK. 

Words by the Rev. W. M. S. MARRIOTT. Music by LTDIA B. SMTTIL 2s. 
This song will especiaOy recommend itself to those who look to moral impressions as the proper 
scope even of simple melodies. Tlie interest awakened by it, is Listing rather than vivid — ^like the 
evergreens which from its subject 

THE GIPSET S PETITIOH. 

Set to Music by the late Rev. LEGH RICHMOND. 28. 6d. 
Whoever has a heart to feel for the desolate and outcast— whoever would piously cherish the memorj 
of a good and influential minister of Christianity— should not overlook this effort of Leoh Kich* 
mond's to awaken general sympathy in favour of the poor gipsy race. Of this singular people, 
there are throughout Europe more than 100,000, of whom it may almost literally be aaid that 
" no man cares their souls to save." 

THE FABMER 

Song. Wobds by CHARLES SWAIN, Eso. Music by J. P, BARRATT. 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Swain is the most delightful advocate conceivable of the agricultural interest. Mr. Bab- 
ratt's music is sweetly appropriate to the words — and the title-page has an elaborately coloured 
illustration. 

THE Axrnnor op oub teabs. 

Ballad. Words by S. FARQUHARSON, Esq. Music by G. BARKER. 28. 
A consolatory strain of feeling ruus through this ballad — which the composer has so well exhi- 
bited as to make it evident that his talent at least, is not yet in the sear and yellow leat 

THE COHDfO FOOTSTEP. 

Canzoka. Written by W. HOWITT, Esq. Music by J. P. BARBATT. 2s. 
There is a startling effect in this song. The words are by the people's writer, Willtax Howttt. 
Hie composer J. P. Bab&att shows himself in this and several other songs, to be qiiite beyond the 
ordinary range of composers in the baUad style. 

THE VOCAL MELODIES OP SCOTLAHS. 

By FINLEY dun and JOHN THOMSON, Esqbs. 4 vols. ISs. each. 
This collection of Scotch Airs is well known and much esteemed. The interest which attachei 
to the native songs of Scotland, will never wear out, and the present may be regarded as a standard 
work, embracing aU the most popular and engaging original melodies. 
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Why do ^on watch the lone, lone Deep ? - • Ss. Od. ' 

The Midnight Moon 28. 6d. 

The Hnnnnring Sea 28. 6d. 

The Gipsy Countess 28. 6d. 

The Two Forest Hymphs 3s. Od. 

Happy Days 2s. 6i 

Feaceftil Nights 2s. 6d. 

Tell me where do Fairies dwell - - - 2s. 6d. 

Voices of the Night 2s. 6d. 

Tell me where is Beanty fonnd ... 28. 6d. 

There's a sweet wild Bose 2s. 6d. 

Music and her Sister Song - - . . 28. 6d. 

A Voice from the Waves 2s. 6d. 

What are the Wild Waves saying ? - - . 2s. 6d. 

No man ever enjoyed a higher reputation than Mr. Stephen Oloyek as a composer of Tocal 
dneta. His compositions, sweet and expressive, have the peculiar merit of being, from their varied 
character, adapted to aU ages and conditions of life ; and, which is of the most serious import, the 
words which he selects are mvariably such as may be sang in the most scrupubos &mily circle. 

PORTRAITS OF MUSICAL MEN. 

Dr. BoxcE, Hatdn, Corelli, Handel, Beethoven, Mozaet, Rkicha, Rosellen, Gokia, 
Spohb, Czernt, Bebbiouier, Ernst, Thalbsro, Donizetti, Doehler, De Beriot, Boh- 
RER, Romberg, Clementi, Dussek, Kalkbrenner, Fiirstenau, Dressler, Meyerbeer, 
Mater, Field, Rossini, Taglioni, Cerito, Cherubini, J. S. Bach, Sterndalb Bennett, 
Chopin, Dragonetti, Dotzauer, Gluck, H. Herz, Huhkel, Henselt, Kalliwoda, 
LiPiNSKi, Marcello, Maurer, Onslow, Staudigl, and Strauss. Price Ss. and 48. each. 



CHAMBER MUSIC. 

mtms TWELVE ^mnmm for the mmd. 
vmsM, FLUTE. & ms. 

By CZEENY. £3, 6s. ; or, in separate Books, 5s. and 7s. each. 
It is quite unnecessary at this period, to say anything in praise of the Symphonies of this im- 
mortal composer, and ahnost as unnecessary to speiJc of Czernt's admirable tact in adapting orches- 
tral mosic to the pianoforte. 

MOZARTS S3M SYMPHOBISES FOR P3AN0. mmu. 
PL!JT& & BASS. 

By clementi, £2 2s. ; or, in separate Books, 8s. each. 
The Six Grand Symphonies are here offered to the amateurs of Mozart's style, for chamber 
practice, as arranged by the late Muzio Clementi for one performer on the Pianoforte, vrith ac- 



companiments for the Violin, the Flute, and the Violoncello, 
correctly produced from the original score. 



The arrangements are skilfully and 



RE3SS3GER*S E3GHT TR3 FOR mm FLOTE. & BASS. 

£2 12s. 6d. ; or, in separate Trios, 8s. and 10s. each. 
These fine Trios are too well known to performers, to require any particular notice on the sub- 
ject of their merits, being particularly adapted for amusement. 

REssssGEirs OT TB30S FOR mmn, mmn. & ba^. 

£2 12s. 6d. ; or, in separate Trios, 8s. and 10s. each. 
The Eight Trios of Ressiger are arranged respectively for the Pianoforte, Flute, and VioLon* 
cello, and diso for the Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, to suit various performers. 
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BEETHOVEN'S SYMPHONIES. 

AS DUETS. Abiuwged by CARL CZERNY. 

No. 1, in C Major, Ss. : No. 5, in D Major, 9s. : No. 6, The Pastoral Sjmpbonj, 10s. 6i 

CzvftKT the papil of Bkethoven is aclmowledged by all Europe to be the most aacoenfid 

adapter of orchestral music to the pianoforte. Beethoykn's Symphonies, arranged by Czeritt ai 

dneta for the pianoforte, are more like orchestral performanoe, when under the hands of good pianiits. 

No. 5, by the Author, in C Minor, Ss. 

BEETHOVEN'S GRAND SEPTETT. OP. 20. 

In E Flat, 10s. 6d. 
Dnet players will find no small share of gratification in these really splendid compositions, is 
rendering which M.Czebnt has done, as is his custom, ample justice to his great master the lenowiwd 
Bebthoyek. These are printed from large, remarkably well engraved plates. 

HAYDN^S TWELVE GRAND SYMPHONIES. 

CouPOSBD Fom Salomoh's Concebts. A&banged by CZERNY. £3 98., or 7s. 6d. eadi. 

The Twelve Grand Symphonies are so called, as the greatest of Hatdn's orchestral compositions. 
The great pianist Carl Czeeny, has given these admired Symphonies, arranged as dnet^ qnite s 
new reading. The admirers of these splendid works will not like the master less, in this n«w dress. 

MOZART'S SIX SYMPHONIES. 

CZERNY. £2 2s. ; or, in six Books, 8s. 6d. each. 
These splendid Symphonies of the inspired Mozakt are arranged for two performers on one 
Pianoforte. The arrangements are copyri^t, and are exclusively published by Messrs. Coces sad 
Co., for whom they were expressly arranged by M. Czeeny. 



PIAIO TBI08 FOB THREE PERFOBNEBS 01 OIE PIAIO, BT CZEBH. 

The Overtures of Era Diavolo, Tancredi, II Bakbiere, Don Juan, Fi&aro, axu 

Dee FREYSCHiiTZ, 4s. each ; The Three Sisters, 12 Trios, 3s. and 4>s. each ; The 

Three Amateurs, 12 Trios, 4s. and 5s. each; Pianistes Associees, 6 books, 7s. 6d. 

each ; and Twelve Choruses, bt Hakpel, Beethoven, and Hatdn, 3s. each. 

The most distinguished teachers have declared that these trios of Czerrt's afibrd the best posii- 

ble practice for piauists. There is no method of acquiring time, or of learning to plmy in eoncert, 

comparable to these exercises for three performers on one instrument. To schools and classes thcj 

will DC found invaluable. 

CHAMBER MUSIC^IANO SOLOS. 



Composed vor Salomon's Concerts. Arranged as Solos for the Piavoeorte, 

WITH Accompaniments, (ad lib.,) for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, 

BY CZERNY. In twelve Books, 4s. and 5s. each. 

Charles Czernt, who has scarcely an equal in his department, has given a new reading of 
these splendid compositions. 

■O&ARrS SIX SYHPiiOiaBBfi^ 

By CZERNY. 1 vol. £1 lOs. ; or 6s. each. 
M. CzTRNT has in this publication arranged the Six Symphonies for a single performer on the 
Pianoforte, with his usual ability, combining, as far as possible, the fine effects Sf the original, withii 
the range of a pianoforte solo. 
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FOBDE'8 EICTCLOPADIA OF lELODT, 3060 AIRS OF AU IATI0I8 

FOB FLUTE. 

6 vols. 4to. 12s. each ; or, in 150 books, 6d. eacbu 

These six yolnmes constitute a collectioii of the melodies of all nations, contained within narrow 
The plates are en^prared with exceeding neatness. 

IlCIOlSOrS BEAUTIES FOB TIE FLUTE. 

4 vols. 21s. each; or, in 48 separate nambeis, 2s. 6d. each. 

The peenlisr merits of these compositions and selections as exercises to fiicilitate the acq[airement 
of excellence on the flate, is well known to every performer on thi^ vezy elegant instrument. 

ncioisors le bouquet. 

2 Tols. 18s. each ; or, in separate nnmbers, Ss. each. 

These are two beantifal Tolnmes, which will be fonnd ornamental in the drawing room ; are 
quite a treasury of melodies, containing a great number of solos and duets for one or two flutes. 



BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTEEN QUARTETTS FOR 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 

EDITED BT BOUSSELOT. £6 68., or in seventeen Books at various prices. 

It is confidently presumed that the present splendid edition will obviate the complaints which 
have been made of the music is being uuntelligible — from the general incorrectness with which it 
was printed. No pains have been spared to make the work worthy of the name it bears. It is 
embellished with a genuine portrait of the immortal Baethoven. 

BEETHOVEN'S QUINTETTS AND TRIOS. 

BT BOUSSELOT. £% 12s. 6d., or separately at various prices. 

These compositions of the great Beethoven are issued in a style of uniformity with the 
Qnartetts of that remarkable man, whose merits, lost to his contemporaries, are but now beginning 
to be appreciated. 

P 
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BERBIQUIER'S METHOD. tSU. 

DRESSLER'S METHOD. 9t. 

FORDE'S SCHOOL OF FINQERINQ. 5t. 

DROUET'S METHOD FOR THE FLUTE. Folio, Us. 

This " Method " of H. Sbooit contains ev«i7thiiig nleolated to fatilitste the adTsncement of 
those who are progresging on the initnunent. The direetioiis contained are copious as they are 
philosophically just. 

CLINTON'S ESSAY ON THE BOEHM FLUTE. 3iid Edition, 10s. 6d. 
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VIOLIN mJSlO-conimued. 

HAYDN'S EIGHTY-THREE QUARTETTS. 

Four large folio yoIb. bound in cloth, £6 68. , also, in separate books, at Yarious 

prices. 

(With Fortran ofHaydiiy and a Catalogue ThhuUique,) 

This is a complete collection of all tlie acknowledged Qnartetts of the immortal Haydn, llie 

Paris edition, wluch forms the basis of the present, has been carefuUy examined and corrected 

throughout. This is the only correct edition of these imperishable works extant, and can only be 

had at the Warehouses of Messrs. Cocks and Co., or their Agents in aU parts of the globe. 

N.B. Messrs. Cocks and Co. have a few Sets of the above eighty-three Qnartetts in Scor, 
which they can oflfer at M 4s. the Set. 

MOZART'S TEN QUARTETT8, FOR TWO VIOLINS, 
ALTO, AND BASS. 

4 vols, boards, £2 2s. ; or in separate books at yarious prices. 
The genius of Mozart threw its own peculiar character over every subject he handled. This 
is the b^t edition extant, and may be relied on as correct throughout. 

MOZART'S SIX QUINTETTS. 

5 vols, boards, £2 28. ; or in separate books, each 8s. 6d. 
This edition of the fiunous Qointetts of Mozart will be found from its nniform correctness 
and the handsome style in which it is printed, to deserve the patronage of the lovers of instru- 
mental harmony. 

CORELJiPS FORTY-EIGHT TRIOS, OR SONATAS 
* FOR TWO VIOLINS AND VIOLONCELLO. 

3 vols. Mo, £1 43. 
This edition has been revised and prepared by Mr. John Bishop, who has moat carefully 
superintended the re-issue of these sterling works. 

THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF THE SAME TRIOS IN THE C CLEP, £1 Is. 



VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Deoameroiu a Colleotion of Operatic and ITational AirB for the Violin with 
Pianoforte Aocompaniment 
BY M. HAUSER. 12 Nos. Is. 6d. each. 
Some beautiful airs arranged for the vioHn and pianoforte. The arrangements are simple and 
easy, and well calculated to contribute to the rapid progress of the violinist. 

Twelve Pensees Fngitives for the Piano and Yiolin. 
BY STEPHEN HELLER AND H. W. ERNST. 12 Nos. Sa. each. 
These fugitive thoughts are a shade more diiBcult than in the Decameron by M. Hausek. The 
whole series constitutes one of the most agreeable collections of music, in a light, easy, and £u- 
dnating style. This work is already very popular. 

Fantaiflie.Brillante for the Tiolin, on Subjects from iHeyerbeer^a Prophete. 

BY H. W. ERNST. 7s. 
This celebrated solo will be much admired by all who practice the music really composed for 
the violin. Those who have heard the eminent composer perform this solo have with one voice 
declared it to be a master-piece. 

ALSO HIS DUEX ROMANCES AND ELEGIE, 8s. each. 
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HERR LABITZKY. — The admirers of this wonderfol composer of Dance Music may 
hear his lovely Waltzes, Polkas, and Galops every evening, conducted by the composer himself, at 
the unrivalled National Concerts, by the liberal directors of which he has been invited as the greatest 
and most accomplished conductor of Dance Music in Europe. His Berlin, Orientalen, Galizier, Tun- 
nel, Ilerbstblumen, and Tony Waltzes, his Califomian Galop and Charlotten Polka, and all his music, 
may be had at Herr Labitzlqr's publishers, the Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., of whom all his works 
may be had for an Orchestra. 

THE VIOLONCELLO. 

35aaiot% Set., mttf)ori for the Wfotomtlto; 

TRANSLATED BY A. MERRICK, ESQ., AND DEDICATED TO R. LINDLEY, ESQ. 128. 
This is the most complete work to be found on the subject, and is that adopted by the Conser- 
vatory of Music at Paris. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE SAME, CONTAINING ALL THE USEFUL SCALES 

AND EXERCISES. 6s. 

an esisiap^ €f)eovetitul anil ^rattical^ 

WITH COPIOUS «i'^AMPLES, &c. BY JOHN GUNN. ISs. 

S>ov*& MitboXi tor tftt ^uftan eoUo. 12s. 

All that can be done on this beautiful and romantic, but still difficult, instrument is here 
eiphuned. Ferdinand Sob» in writing a methed for others, details only what he had gathered 
from experience by his own play. 

Bmncrt's! iWKtl^oti Cor tbt Guitar* i08.6d. 

As a simple code of valuable inatmctions for the Guitar this book has not its equaL 

flfSTRUGTION BOOKS AWPlmBODS FOR THE YIOUH. 

SPOHR'S SCHOOL FOR THE VIOLIN. 

(The only complete copy.) TRANSLATED BY JOHN BISHOP. £1 lis. 6d. 

This is a fine edition of one of the most celebrated musical works extant. The translation is 
carefully effected, with notes and additional remarks by the translato):, who has also corrected some 
oTersi^hta in the original. This edition has some additions, many uaeful illustrations, besides two 
portraits of Sfohb, and is recommended by the author. 

CAMPAGNOLI'S CELEBRATED METHOD FOR THE 

VIOLIN. • 

TRANSXiATBD BY JOHN BISHOP. £1 4s. 

The directions which precede the studies are perfect, and the method of holding the instrument, 
&c., are divested of all difficulty by the aid of lithographic illustrations. Masters, both English and 
Foreign, agree in considering this as the most facile Violin method extant. 

DUBOUKG ON THE VIOLIN, ANCIENT AND MODERN 

Demy ISino. 5s. 

To all who love the violin, this handsomely printed volume affords an opportimity of knowing 
something of the history, &c., of the instrument. There is also a fund of graphic talk and merry 
anecdote in this fideUhoke. 

RODES'S, &c., METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN. 

lOs. 6d. 

No exertions have been spared in rendering complete this translation by Mr. J. A. Hamilton, 
of the celebrated method by Rode, KitEUTZEK, and Baillot, as adopted by the Conservatory of 
Music in Paris. 
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OTTO ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND PEESEBVATION 
OF THE VIOLIN. 

A IfSW BDITIOMy BMIjaiOBOy BT JOHN BISHOP. Bs. 

No penoin who pretends to pUy should omit to become m^nsiTitfid with this work, ainoe Uk 
economical hints it contains wiU be worth more than the price of the book to tbe practitioner. Ur. 
Bisuop*8 improTements and adlitions to Otto's treatiae are very considenble. 



J. 8EBA8TIAH BACH'S OBOAH WOBKS. 

A New Bditiow. By JOHN BISHOP. Vol. 1, 15s. 

The above works sre edited witb care from the best German Yersions, and will, it is presumed, 
prove eminently nsefiil in «HftiMng a knowledge of Bach's style and beau t ies. 

HERZOOS PRACTICAL OBOAHIST. 

18 Books, 8s. 6d. each. 

A collection of oigan pieces, as exercises for improvement, and also for ose in divine service. To 
insore the excellence of tlus work the services of the most eminent organ writers in Germany wen 
retained by the Publiaher in penon daring a recent tour. 

HIXOH'S SELECrr SUBJECTS FOB THE OBOAJT. 

6 Books, 7a> 8d. each. 

These are selections finom the works of the great masters and othen* with some original com- 
positions intended as volnntaries lor use in chmrdi. It is a aeqnel to the Oigan Themes by the same 
author. 

nZOrS OBOAH THEIEE& 

6 Books, 7a. 6d. each. 

Mr. Nixov, who was Organist to the Royal Bavarian Ikabassy, has shown modi tarte and skill 
in these Themes, as he has also in his other works of a similar natue. 

HIZOH'S OBOAVISrS COHPEHDIUM. 

24 Numbers, Is. 6d. each. 

These pieces for the Organ, have been selected and arranged with the view of affording young 
performers a more abundant supply of fresh materials for practice. 

HIOHTIHOA£E*S MASS YOLTJHTABIES FOB THE OBOAH. 

12 Books, 78. 6d. each. 
These selections are from the oelebnted masses of the greatest masters, as HAn>N, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Pbkgolesi, and others of renown scarcely inferior. The selections are arranged ss 
voluntaries and fitted for use in Protestant churches or chapels. 

PEDAL 0B6AHS.*-A Selection of Chonues from the Celelnated Oratorios 

of HandeL 

Nbwlt Akranged BT JOHN BISHOP. In 12 books, 2b. 6d. each; or, in I vol 24s. 

Bedicaied to Thomas Adams, Etq, 

Many eminent organists have dedared that Mr. John Bishop has conferred a lasting boon 
upon professors by the production of these choruses for Pedal Organs. No. 1 contains " The 
Halleligah Chorus," from The Meuiah, No. 2, *'Let old TimotheoB/' Alexandef^M Feast. No. S. 
'* But as for his people," Israel in Egypt. No. 4, " For unto us a ddld is bom," MettiaJk, No. 5, 
" And the Children of Israel," hrael in Eff^. No. 6, '* Fixed in his everiastinff seat," Samam. 
No. 7, " He gave them hailstones," Israel in EgypL No. 8, *' Father, whoseSmighty power," 
Jndas Maccabeus, No. 9. "Then shall they know," Samson. No. 10, "1 will sing unto the 
Lord," Israel in Egt/pL No. 11, " Sing unto God," Judas Maccabeus, No. 12. "Worthy is the 
Lamb, Amen," Messiah, 
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BnrCK*8 OBOAH SCHOOL. 

BY S. WESLEY AND J. BISHOP. £1 16s. ; or, in siz Books, 7s. 6d. each. 

The utility of this publication to oramists cannot well be over stated. Book 1 consists of 
practical ezerdses (which shotild be used by the tyro on this instmment in connection with War- 
ren's Instmctions,) as short and easy pieees in 2, 8, and 4 parts, prehides in the 12 mijor and 12 
minor keys, followed by prelndes in the most nnnsnal keys, in order to enable the practitioner to 
pUy in all keys with equal fuility. Books 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 contain an ineihaostible treasuiy for the 
scientific perfonner. No organist ought to be without them. 

BIHCK'S WOSKS FOB THE OBOAH. 

EDITED BY JOHN BISHOP. 8s., 4s., and 5s. each. 

Rinck'8 works have obtained much celebrity. The study of these works are calctdated to liMnli- 
tate the progress of the pupil in mastering the strict or fdgue style of pUying. 

RUSSELL'S CELEBBATED YOLUHTABIES FOB THE OBOAH. 

2 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 

These elegant compositions of the late talented William Busssll, Organist at the Poundling, 
are 12 in nnmber, and are equally worthy of the attention of the amateur and of the profossionid 

*''^'^' VIHEB'S OBGAHISrS LIBBABT. 

12s. ; or, in 6 books, 2s. 6d. each. 

Choice selection of organ music from the greatest masters and most popular composers ; Tiz., 
from MozAST, Haydn, Beithoten, Handel, Hummel, Dussek, Rinck, &c., for voluntaries in 
public worship. They may also be performed on the pianoforte, and are many of them puhHshed 
now for the first time. 

WABBEH'S CHUBCH YOLXOrTABIES. 

£1 Is. ; or, in twelye Books, 28. 6d. each. 
This is intended as a sequel to the similar collections by the same hand, and in connection with 
those works forms a complete Thesaurus of pieces for the Organist. 

WABBEH'S SACKED TOLUHTABIES. 

£1 Is. ; or, in twelve Books, 2s. 6d. each. 
This is a selection from the works of the great masters of the same nature as the " Beauties," 
suitable for introductory, middle, or condnding voluntaries ; they are careftiUy arranged and 
handsomely printed in a quarto size. 

WABBEV'S OHE HUHDBED AND FOBTT-FOUB GBEOOBIAV CHAHTS. 

12s. ; or, in six Books, 28. 6d. each. 
The Editor is the first to set these Chants before the puhUe in a form adapted for Protestant 
worship. The Gregorian Chants are in hd the foundation of the Chants in the Cathedral Service, 
and those in this collection are from two ancient illuminated service books written on vellum now 
in the Editor's possession. 

WABBEN'S OHE HUHDBED AHD FOBTT-FOUB CATHEDBAL CHAHTS. 

12s. ; or, in Six Books, 2s. 6d. each. 

This selection of Cathedral Chants has been made with great care. To save space the scores are 

omitted, but the inner parts are so placed as to be readily taken by the respective voices. The 

basses arc figured. 

WABBEH'S COKPLETE IHSTBUGTIOHS FOB THE OBOAH. 

Second Edition, 4s. 
A purely elementary method for the organ was long felt to be wanting, and is here offered, to 
the student as preparing his way for Rincks's Organ Works, &c. The Author gives the necessary 
instructions succinctly but with clearness; and the exercises are selected wiu much care, and 
arnu.gedp»gn«i.ely. ^^Bjsjj.g goFT MOVEMEHTS. 
£1 Is.; or, in 12 books, 2s. 6d. each. 
These movements for the use of the soft stops, including amongst them several original piccva 
serve to complete Mr. Wabeen's series of pieces of every variety for the organ, collected from 
the very highest sources. 
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APPEHSBE TO WASBEH*8 IHSTRirCIIOHS FOB THE OSOAS. 

8a. 
Contains an additional number of exercises for the use of the practitioner, and has met with 
extensive patronage amongst performers. 

WASBEH'S OHE HUNBBED IXTEBLTJDES FOB THE OBaAH. 

4s. 

A collection of interludes selected from the best Authors, together with many original ones bj 
the Editor, carefully arranged for the use of performers on the Organ. 

WABBEH'S BEAUTIES FOB THE OBOAB. 

£1 Is., or in 12 books, 2s. 6d. each. 
The present selection will, it is hoped, be found to be made with the same care and judgment 
which characterise the other works of this author. The young organist, and the amateurs, will find 
in this an invaluable repertory, containing the choicest morceaux from Handel, Bach, Hatdx, 
MozABT, Beethoten, and other great masters of the Italian, German, and English Schools — 
amongst others the famous Cat* Fugue of Scarlatti, from an original in the Editor's possession. 

SAMUEL S. WESLETS SELECTIOH OF PSALM TUNES. 10s.6d. 

ADAPTED EXPRESSLY TO THE ENGLISH ORGAN WITH PEDALS. 
This Selection of Psalm Tunes for Pedal Organs (by one of the greatest Organists in England), 
comprising the 104th, St. Bride's, St. Stephen's, St. Matthew's, St. Ann's, St David's, the Old 
1 00th, London New, St. Mary's, Westminster, Mount Ephraim, Irish, Windsor, Manchester, 
Burford, Liverpool, Bedford, and Uie Angel's Hymn, is formed upon a model which Oi^ganists in 
general will deem of the utmost importance, viz. first, the giving out of each Psalm, then the 1st, 
2nd, and 8rd verses, (and in some cases a fourth verse is given), each with a beautiful interlude in- 
tervening and varied in their accompaniments. The way in which this eminent organist has treated 
each subject, not only reflects the highest credit on himself but affords to all organists such powers over 
the organ that it is not to be found in any other work. For pedal players this work is indis- 



CZERNY^S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

TRANSLATED BT J. A. HAMILTON. 
Dedicated by Boyal Command to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Op. 500. lu four large folio volumes, in whole doth boards, with a Portrait 
of CzERNY, and a Fac-simile of bis Hand-writing. &\ lis. 6d. each vol. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE ABOVE. 

Containing Sixty-four Exercises selected from the Great Masters. 15s. 

CONTENTS OP VOLUME THE FIRST. 
Portrait. 

Dedication to Her Most Gracious Mi^jesty. 
Fac-simile of the author's writing. 

Preface page 1 

Preliminary observations 1 

First Lesson. Position of the body, and of the hands 1 

Continuation of the First Lesson— Names of the keys 2 

Representation of the key-board 4 

Second liesson. Primary finger exercises and further rules on touching or striking the keys ... 6 

Third Lesson. Names of tlie notes 9 

Continuation of the Third Lesson — Names of the treble notes 11 

Fourth Lesson. Continuation of the finger exercises and practical pieces 19 

Fifth Lesson. Names of the bass notes 22 

Observations addressed to the teacher 29 

Sixth Lesson. Notes which indicate the black keys, and the marks of trauspositiou, as the 

sharp, flat, and natural 29 

Continuation of the Sixth Lesson — On signatures 35 

Seventh Lesson. On passing the thumb under the other fingers, or those fingers over the thumb 42 
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Eighth Lesson. Practice of the scales in all the mig'or keys 46 

Concluding remarks on the scale exercises 76 

Ninth Lesson. Value of the notes and their subdivisions 77 

Continuation of the Ninth Lesson — On triplets 81 

Exercises on the subdivisions of the notes 88 

Tenth Lesson. Continuation of the rules on the subdivision of the notes 88 

On the dot 88 

Continuation of the Tenth Lesson — On the tie or bind 98 

Eleventh Lesson. Continuation of the characters relating to the subdivision of the notes — On 

rests 95 

Continuation of the Eleventh Lesson — On syncopation, and on passages in 

several parts 96 

On the distribution of notes arising from unlike rhythmic subdivisions 99 

Twelfth Lesson. Different species of time 107 

Examples on all the species of time in use Ill 

Thirteenth Lesson. On keeping exact time in each bar, and on preserving the same degree of 

movement throughout a musical piece 118 

Continuation of the Thirteenth Lesson — On the accented and unaccented 

parts of the bar, and on beating time 119 

On the pause 122 

Exercises on time 122 

Fourteenth Lesson. On the characters which indicate repetition, abbreviation, &c 135 

On arpeggios • 188 

Continuation of the Fourteenth Lesson — Paiticnlar rules on the distribu- 
tion of the notes between the two hands 139 

On crossing over and interweaving the hands 142 

Exercises on the Fourteenth Lesson 145 

Remarks on the nature of intervals 151 

Fifteenth Lesson. On the time or degree of movement .*. 156 

lists of Italian words relating thereto 156 

Continuation of the finger exercises 158 

Sixteenth Lesson. On graces, or notes of embellishment, and the signs employed to indicate 

them 160 

Continuation of the Sixteenth Lesson — On graces expressed by particular 

characters 163 

Exercises on graces and embellishments 166 

Seventeenth Lesson. On the shalce 171 

Continuation of the Seventeenth Lesson — Shakes with both hands and 

double shakes 173 

Practical exercises on the shake „. 178 

Eighteenth Lesson. On style and expression and the characters used to indicate them 184 

On the forte and piano 184 

On the legato and staccato 186 

On retarding and accelerating the degree of movement 189 

Nineteenth Lesson. On the twenty-four keys or scales 191 

Practical exercises on the more difficult keys 202 

Concluding remarks on the First Part 216 

CONTENTS OF VOLUME THE SECOND. 
ON FINGERING. 

Prefatory observations on the scale exercises 1 

Introduction 2 

Chap. 1. On the fingering of the scales and of such passages as are derived from them 7 

\ 1. Fingering of the diatonic scale of C noajor 7 

\ 2. Passages and exercises constructed on the diatonic scale of C major 12 

\ 3. On the scales in other keys 16 

\ 4. On minor keys 24 

§ 5. Particular rules on the scales 26 

§ 6. On the glissando or gliding with one finger 29 

§ 7. Fingering of the chromatic scale 30 

§ 8. Passages founded on the chromatic scale 33 

Chap. II. On passages derived from thirds, fourths, sixths, and octaves 35 
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CZERNY'S ROYAL PUNOFORTE SCHOOL. Tot. IL—eoniinmed. 

C^. m. Piaaages foimded on chords 47 

A. Paasagea wMch arise (h)m t3ie m^or ud miiior triads only 47 

B. On chorda with one black key 56 

C. On chords with two black keys 62 

D. On those keys in which the common chord ftUa whoify on black kqra 67 

Chap. IV. On chord passages with accessory notes 68 

Chap. y. Passages founded on the chord of the seventh 74 

Chi^. YI. On doable notes wUch occur in scales and chord passages 82 

Chap. VII. On runs in donble notes 88 

Chromatic rons 96 

Paasages in fourths 97 

Passages in sixths 101 

Paasages in octaTcs 104 

On some modem passages 109 

Chap. VIII. Changing the fingers on the same key when re-stniek Ill 

Chap. IX. Fingering of the shake 125 

On single shakes over doable notes 132 

On doable shakes 182 

Exercises on shakes 1S6 

Chap. X. Fingering of passages in which the hands sie crossed or interwoTen 140 

Chap XI. Fingering of plain chords 147 

Chap. XII. Sabstttntioo of fin^^ on the same key held down 154 

Chap. XIII. SoooessiTe uplication of the same fiager to several keys 159 

Chap. XIV. Fingering or wide skips 161 

Chap. XV. Fingering of passages in several parte 164 

Chap. XVI. On striking a key with two lingers at the same time 169 

Condading remarks on the second part 179 

Vn. Pecdiar studies by way of sapplement 171 

CONTENTS OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
ON PLAYING WITH EXPRESSION. 

Introduction 1 

On the forte and piano % 

Chap. I. More minute instructions relative to the appKcation of forte» piano, &e. 5 

On musical accent or emphasis, applied to sin^ notes 6 

On the application of the crescendo and diminuendo 15 

Chap. n. On the employment of the various degrees of legato and staccato 29 

On the meno staccato touch, or dropped notes 24 

On the staccato 27 

Marcato or staccatissimo 28 

Chap. in. On occasional changes in the time or degree of movement 81 

Hore detailed explanations on ditto 82 

Employment of the ritardando and accelerando 83 

Chap. TV. On playing simple melody 39 

On playing embellishments 42 

On the performance of melody in several parts 50 

Chap. V. On the expression suitable to brilliant passages 51 

On the situations most suitable to arpeggioing chords 55 

Chap. VI. On the use of the pedals 67 

Damper-pedal 67 

Shifting-pedal 64 

Muffle or piano-pedal 65 

Chap. vn. On the use of Maelzel's metronome, or time-measurer 66 

Chap. VIII. On the exact degree of movement suitable to each composition 69 

On the allegro 69 

On the adagio 70 

On the proper manner of studying a piece 70 

On unusually difficult compositions 72 

On the execution of slow pieces 74 

Chap. IX. On the brilliant style of playing 80 I 

Chap. X. On the execution of impassioned and characterie compoeitioDs 8^ i 

Chap. XI. On playing in public 86 

^ Q 
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Chap. Xn. On the perfonuance of fugues and other compomtions in the strict stjle 89 

Chap. XIII. On playing firom memory 97 

Chap. XIV. On playing at sight 98 

Chap. XV. On the peculiar style of execution most snitahle to diflbrent composers and their 

works 99 

Chap. XVI. On transposition 101 

Chap. XVIL On playing from score, and on the soprano, tenor, and other mnsical drfs 104 

Chap.XVin. On preluding 116 

Chap. XIX. On extemporaneous playing 124 

Chap. XX. Qnalities essential to a good pianoforte, with the method of keeping it in order, 

and of tuning it ., 120 

Concluding remarks on the entire work 129 

CONTENTS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

Chap. I. Directions for the performanoe of the newest compositions hy Thalheig, Dobler, 
Henselt, Chopin, Tauhert^ WiUmen, Fr. Liszt, and other authors of Sie present 

day 1 

i 1 — 16. Genoral remarks, and sdLctch of the history of the pianoforte id, 

^ "■ " * 4 

8 
IS 
15 
17 
18 
21 



On Thalberg's compositions 
' " "ilto 



$ 17—23, 

§ 24—81. On Dohler's 

§ 82—88. On Henselt's ditto 

i 39—45. On Chopin's ditto 

\ 46—49. OnTaubert's ditto 

§ 50—54. OnWillmers's ditto 



Chap. II. 



i 55—67. On Franz Liszt's ditto 

i 68 — 73. Notices of other pianists, and general remarks 28 

On the proper performance of all Beethoven's works for the piano solo 80 

i 1 — 9. General remarks, and list of Beethoyen's pianoforte works ib. 

] 10—89. Of the sonatas 82 

i 40. Of the sonatinas, fantasias, rondos &c. &c 68 

\ 41 — 44. Of the airs with variations 70 

Chap. III. On the proper performance of all Beethoven's works for the pianoforte with accom- 
paniments for other instruments, or for the orchestra. 76 

4 1 — 10. Of the sonatas for pianoforte and violin ib. 

i 11 — 16. Of the sonatas for the pianoforte and violoncello 86 

§ 17 — 28. Of the trios for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 91 

§ 24. Of the quintett tor pianoforte, hautboy, darinet, luum, and bassoon ... 102 

i 25—81. Of the concertos 103 

\ 82. Of the fantasia for pianoforte, orchestra, and chorus. Op. 80 1 15 

§ 88—84. Concluding remarks— On the intellectual conception of Beethoven's 

works M 118 

i 86. On Beethoyen's vocal compositions 119 

On the performance of the fugues of J. S. Bach, Handel, and other Classical Authon 1 20 
A list of the best and most useful works for the pianoforte, by the most esteemed 

composers, from Mozart to the present time » 169 

CONTENTS OF THE SUPPLEMENT TO CZERNY'S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
CONSISTING OF SIXTY-FOUR BRILLIANT AND USEFUL EXERCISES. 



Chap. IV. 
Appendix. 



EDITED BY JOHN BISHOP. 



1. Presto Haydn 2 

2. Allegretto Do 8 

3. Allegro hrillante ... Mozart 5 

4. Allegro Do 7 

5. Andante largetto ... Hummel 8 

6. Allegro vivace Do ,.. 10 

7. Andante sostenuto ... Moscheles 12 

8. Allegro alia Alga Do. 14 

9. Allegro Beethoven 16 

10. Allegro Do 18 

11. Allegro vivsce Dussek 20 

12. Allegro moderate ... Do 22 



13. Allef^ro Ries 

14. Allegro hrillante Do 

15. Alkgro Field 

16. Allegro Do 

17. Allegro brilUnte ... Hen 

18. Allegro vivo Do 

19. Allegro Cramer .... 

20. Allegro vivace Do 

21. Allegro modtTato ... Weber 41 

22. Moltoallegro Do 43 

23 . Presto agitat o Mendelssoh u . . . 4 -1 

24. Presto Do 40 

O 



25 
27 

2y 

80 
34 
86 
38 
39 
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25. Adagio molto Chopin 47 46. Preitisaimo oon 

26. AJli^ro brfllante Do 49 

*■ • "~ " .. 61 



27. Allegro vivioe Thalberg . 

28. Adagio espanewiTo ... Do 

29. Modeimto etpreariTO Pixia 

80. AUegro brillante Do 

81. ABegro flDiritoao Ondow 

82. AUegro TiTaoe Do 

88. Adagio soatennto ... Kalkbrenner 

84. Molto adagio Do 

85. Allegro non troppo ... C. Potter 

86. ViTaee Do 

87. Andante aempre le- ) j ^^ g^ 

g»to en espreMiToj ^^ 

88. Poga allegretto Do 

39. Allegro maroato D. Scarlatti .. 

40. Presto agitato Do 

41. Allegro agitato Csemy 

42. Andante Do 

48. Andante Do 



52 
64 
56 
58 
59 
60 
62 
68 
64 

66 

68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
82 
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D. Scarlatti 86 



90 



47. Allegro J. Seb. Baeh 

48. Allegro yivace Do 92 

49. Presto Theodon D^cr 94 

59. Molto allegro P. lists 96 

51. Allegro viTaoe O.p. Handel ... 98 

62. Allegro moho M. dementi ...100 

53. Andante con motto ... Albiechtsbciger 102 

64.AB.g„.n.>Iio {ti^} ...m 

66. Allegro oon Aiooo ... Woiziaoliek .. 

56. Allegro viTaee Wolfl 

57* Allegro oon ftiooo ... Mendehaohn 

68. MoUo allegro Do. ....^ 

59. Allegro Steibelt 

60. Allegro Henaelt 

61. Allegro brillante Pizia 

"'•S.TT"'""} -O-Uiea 

63. Lento non troppo ... Do. 

64. Allegro e legatissimo Do 



.104 
..105 
..106 
..108 
..109 
.110 
.118 

,.1U 



...116 
...114 

wbich 
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44. Andante Do 

45. Allegro viTace D. Scarlatti 84 

" It is evidently a frank disdosnre of all tbe writer knows, and a boon to his 
wiU long cause his name to be borne in gratefiil recollection." — Fide Timet, Nov. 1 

" Hie examples and exercises are admiiable thronghout, strictly illustrative of the precepts to 
which they are subjoined, often exquisitelj beautiful, and wholly free from nnm t^iniii^ difficulties. 
As a manual to teachers and amateurs, it is invaluable." — Vide Morning Chroniele, Nov, 12. 

" CzuKT deserves to be honoured and rewarded while alive ; and if jostioe be done to his 
memory, posteri^^ will not forget him." — Vide Simday Ihnet, Nov. 17. 

'* Czermt's Pianoforte School is decidedly one of the most valuable oontributiona to the ait of 
modern iimf»:'— Vide Mueical World, No. 192. 

" Mk. Czbrnt, coming into the field after every other author, has had the advantage of medi- 
tating on their plans, and the opportunity of ascertaining experimentally in what respects they have 
failed in the execution of them. He has amply and nobly supplied every deficiency in former 
methods, whether of theoiy or practice ; and he has presented us with a work which^ in regard to 
interest and utility, can never be surpassed." — J. A. Hamilton^ Author of the Husieal Catechimt, 

HAMILTON'S CELEBRATED DICTIONARY; 

CoKPRisiNG an explanation of 3,500 Italian, French,^ German, English, and other mu- 
sical terms, phrases and abbreviations ; also a copious list of musical characters such 
as are found in the Works of Adam, Ag;uado, AlbreohtsberKer, Auber {J. S.), 
Baillot, Beethoven, Bellini, Berbiguier, Bertini, Buigmuller, Bisnop (John), Bochsa, 
Bninner, Briccialdi, Campagnoli, Corelli, Carulli, Chopui, Choron, Cnaulieu, Cheru- 
bini, CUrke ( J.), Clementi, Cramer, Croisez, Csem^ De Beriot, Diabeili, Doehler, 
Doni2etti, Dotzaner, Dreyschock, Drouet, Dussek, F6tis, Field, Porde, Gabridsky, 
Giuliani, Goria, Hiwdn, Handel, Herold, Herz, Hersog, Horsley, Hummel, Hunten, 
Haensel, Henselt, Kalkbrenner, Kuhe, Kuhlau, Kreut^r, Eooh, Lanner, Labitsky, 
Lafont, Lemke, Ijemoine, Liszt, Jjabarre, Marpurg, Maroailhou, Mayseder, Meverbeer, 
Mercadante, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Mozart, Musard, Nicholson, Nixon, Osborne, 
Onslow, Pacini, Pixis, Plachy, BAvina, Keicha, Rinck, Bx>sellen, Romberg (A. and B.), 
Bossini, Bode, Rousseau, Bicci, Beissiger, Schmitt (A.), Schubert (C), Sdinlh<^, 
Sor, Spohr, Strauss, Santos (D. J. Dos), Thalberc, Tulou, Viotti, Wallace (W. V.), 
Warren, Walckier, Weber, Wesley (S. S.), &c. With an Appendix, consisting of a 
Reprint of John Tikctor'b "Tenninorum Musicae Diffinitonum/' the First ]£isicai 
Dictionary known. 
Edited bt JOHN BISHOP op Cheltenham. Thirty-sixth Edition, Is. 
" 'Within the last few years thirty -five large editions of my Dictionary have been sold. This 
Thirtt-sixth, new, and much enlarged edition will be found to comprise 8500 words; and I think 
I may venture to challenge all Europe to produce aoy similar work, equaUy exteoatve and com- 
plete, and at such an incredibly low price." 

PUBLISHED ONLY BY MESSRS. R. COCKS & CO., LONDON. 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL; 

raOH THE MOST BDCPLB THEME TO THE 

(Statilr Ibotfata antr lbsnttiiiott$, 

ABD raOH THE 8H0BTBST SONG TO IHB 

OPERA, THE MASS, AND THE OEATOEIO; 

TOGETHSB WITH 

A TREATISE ON INSTRUMENTATION. 

THE WHOLE ENRICHED WITH NUMEROUS PRACTICAL 

EXAMPLES, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS 
OF THE MOST CLASSICAL COMPOSERS OF EVERY AGE. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

WBITTSN AND BT FEBMI88I0N DEDICATED TO THE 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC IN LONDON 

CARL CZERNY. 

OP 600. 

''Die praktiflche Uelmng kront das theoretiflche WisBen.'* 

Tratuiaied, and preceded by a Memoirofiie Auihor.and a Complete Lutofhii Wmh, 

from Operas One to Seven Sundred and Nmety-ei^kt, with ma^ 

other Worke in Mamueript^ 

BT 

JOHN BISHOP, 



OT CHELTENHAM. 



Emi,Sta,HaU. 



Price of each VoL, ZU U. 



EACH VOLUME FORMS A PERFECT WORK. 



LONDON: MESSRS, ROBERT COCKS AND CO., 

NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
FUaoforte Ma&vDMtiir«rs and Music PobUabem to the Qim«b. 
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CONTENTS OF THE FIKST VOLUME, Price £1 11*. M. 

iTranslatar's Preftce i 

Author's Preface ••••• lii 

Memoir of the Author, and complete List of his Works ▼ 

Introdnctioii « 1 

yart i. 

A. ON COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

CHAFTBm PAOE 

L Oil Themes of One and Two Parts or Strains 6 

II. Of the Modulations practicable in Themes of Two Parts or 

Strains 9 

III. or the Rhythm in Themes of Two Parts or Strains 17 

lY. OfYariations 21 

y. Of the Introduction and Finale to a Theme with YariationB 30 

YI. Of theSonata 33 

Of die First Movement of the Sonata 33 

Of the Modulations of the Sonata in a Major Key 34 

Of the Sonata in a Minor Key • 47 

Particular Remarks on the Minor Keys 62 

YII. Of the Introduction for the Sonata 63 

YIII. Of the Adagio and Andante, or of a Second MoTement of 

the Sonata 56 

IX. Of the Minuet or Scherzo, as the Third Movement of the Sonata 59 

X. Of the Rondo or Finale as the Fourth Movement of the Sonata 67 
Of the ConstTUctian of the Rondo or Finale 69 

XL Of the Fantasia \ 82 

a. Of the Fantasia on a Single Theme 82 

h. Of the Fantasia on Several Themes 83 

tf. Of the Fantasia on Known Themes 86 

d. Of the Fantasia forming a Pot-pourri 88 

Remarks on refined taste in Embellishments 88 

e. Of the Capriccio 89 

XIL Of the Etude or Study 90 

Remarks on Real and Accidental Melody 94 

XIIL OftheNottumo 97 

XIY. Of Compositions under various particular names, and of 

those in an easy style 99 

XY. Of Dance Music 100 

XYI. Of Military Music 109 

XYII. Of Compositions in the btrict style ; with an Appendix on 

Compoations for the Organ 114 

a. Of the Prelude 114 

h. Of the Fugue 118 

c. Of the Canon 125 

Appendix, On Compositions for the Organ 128 

XYIII. Of Pianoforte Duets, and of Compositions for Two Piano- 
fortes, and for the Harp ••• 132 
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B. ON COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 

CHAPTER FAGB 

XIX. Of the Duet 140 

a. Of the Duet for Pianoforte and Violin , 140 

b. Of the Duet for Pianoforte and ViolonceUo 144 

c. Of the Duet for the Pianoforte and a Wind-instrument 146 

XX. OftheTrio f. 147 

XXI. Of the Quartett, Quintett, Sestett, &c., for Pianoforte with 

Stringed and Wind Instruments 153 

XXII. Of the Concerto, and other Compositions with Orchestral 

Accompaniments 159 

Of Variations, Rondos, and Fantasias, with Orchestral Accom- 
paniments 167 

Concluding Remarks on the First Part 168 

END OF VOLUME I. 



CONTENTS OP THE SECOND VOLUME, Priee £1 11#. 6d. 

yart ih 

ON INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS WITHOUT 
THE PIANOFORTE. 

Introduction 1 

I. On Compoaitions for Bow-Instruments 1 

A. TheDuet 1 

B. The Trio for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello 2 

C. The Quartett 6 

D. The Quintett 17 

£. Of the Sextett, Septett, and Double Quartett 24 

II. On Compositions for several Stringed and Wind-instruments 

united 24 

On Compositions for Wind-Instruments only 32 

III. On Orchestral Music, and on the Symphony 34 

IV. Of the Overture 45 

V. On Military, Dance, and Ballet Music for the Orchestra 46 

yart m. 

ON VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 

I. General Remarks on Vocal Music « 47 

II. Of the Song 50 

III* Of the Canzonet, the Cavatina, and the B^mance 66 

rV. Of the Notturno, the Barcarolle, the Preghiera and the Ballad 81 
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Y« CVrntinuatioii of the general Rules for the Vocal Compoaer • • 90 

YI. On Vocal Part Muaic, aa Duetts, Tersette, &c 92 

VIL Of Choruses 187 

VIII. Of the Opera 155 

IX. Of the Component Parts of the Opera 158 

A. Of the Simple RedtatiTe 158 

B. Of the Obbligato RecitatiTe 162 

C. Of the Cavadnay Romance, Barcarolle and Preghiera. • • • 165 

D. Of the Grand Aria 166 

£. Of the Duett, Tersett, Quartett, and Concerted Pieces . • 169 

F. Of Canons in the Concerted Pieces of the Opera 187 

O. Of Opera Choruses 188 

H. Of the Finale in the Opera 189 

X. Of the Oratorio and the Cantata 190 

XI. On Church Music • • • 197 

A. Of the Mass 197 

B. Of the Requiem 207 

C. Of the Gradual and the Offertory •.•••••.... 210 

D. Of the Music of the Protestant Church 218 

Concluding Remarks •• 218 

END OF VOLUHB II. 



CONTENTS OF THE THIRD YOLUME^ JMee £1 lU 6dl 

yart W^ 

ON INSTRUMENTATION. 

I. IntroductioD, and description of the nature and properdes of all 

Orchestral Instruments. •••• «••••••••••. 1 

a. Stringed Instruments •••• ••••. 2 

b. Wind-instruments 5 

0. Other "Wind Instruments and Pulsatile Instruments • • . • 8 

II. EnumerationW the Instruments which compose an Orchestra 18 
III. On the particular treatment of the Orchestral Instruments • • • • 18 

IV • Of unusual combinations of different Instruments 36 

y. Of the employment of all the Wind-instruments as a separate 

mass, and of their union with the Quartett in UOii passages 50 

YI. On the Instrumentation of Concertos. &c 

VIl. On the instrumentation of Vocal Music 92 

Concluding Remarks on the whde Work 162 

Addxmda to Chapter L, containing particulars of the Baaset-hom. 

and of the Sax-homsy &c • »••• 164 
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SUPERIOR PICCOLO PIANOFORTES 

Hot. 1, 2, 3, and 4, manvjEBtotnred by 

MESSRS. R. COCKS & Co., 

6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 

Warranted to stand well in all climates; and, if not improved may be exchanged, by 
retoming the instnunent to the manufactory, free of expense, within six months from 
the time of deliyery. 

OUIKSAB. 

Ho. L Mahogany French Front Semi-Cottage or Kceolo, with canred 
cheeks, ornaments, and mouldings, improved grand desk, with bass string 
plate, height 3 feet 8, width 4 feet 4, I^nch polished . . 6f Octaves 32 

Ho. 2. Sosewood French Front Semi-Cottage or Piccolo, with back, hol- 
low carred cheeks, ornaments, and mouldings, improved grand desk, with 
brass string plate, height 3 feet 8, width 4 feet 4, French polished 6f Octayes 40 

Ho. 3. Hew Patent Mahogany Alberta Piccolo. In this little instrument, 
by means of a contriranoe of the greatest ingenuity, the machinery is so sim- 
plified as to render the action more certain, while the expense of construction 
is materially reduced. Hence the manufacturers are enabled to recommend 
it as a really improved instrument, though offered at a lower price ; height 
3 feet 41, width 4 feet 3i depth 3 feet 3 6i Octaycs 22 

Ho. 4. IMtto ditto ditto in BoMwood Utto 24 

N.B. — Toprweni mistakes, the number of the Imtmmeni (according to the above JM) 

should be stated. 

"Messrs. Cocks's Pianofortes. — ^We lately experienced much pleasure in trying some 
of the Pianofortes manufactured by the house of Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
They are chieflj cottages and piccolos. Th^e Pianofortes are remarkable for the beauty 
and equality of their tone, the facilty of their touc^ and their extreme elegant exterior. 
They have moreover, an appearance of durability which is wholly out of the question in the 
cheap markets, where the public are persuaded mto purchasing a pretty lookuig ins! rument 
at a low rate, which at the expiration of six months is found to oe worthless. Not that 
the instruments of Messrs. Cocks are dear — on the contrary, they are as cheap as the 
valueless instruments just mentioned, but they have the advantage of being finnly and 
compactly made, of the best (and the best seasoned) materials, and of keeping well in tune 
for an unusual length of time. The splendid mansion, lately occupied by tne Dowager 
Countess of Cork and Orrery, offers inestimable advantages as show rooms, by their num- 
ber and spaciousness, of whidi the present proprietors have ingeniously availed themselves.'* 
•^Fide Musical World, 

" Messrs. Cocks & Co.'s Pianofortes. — Having received an invitation from Messrs. 
Cocks & Co. to visit their establishment, for the purpose of inspecting their pianofortes, 
we wended our way, a few days since, to 6, New Burlington Street, where a first-rate 
assortment of instruments, consisting of cottages, semi-cottages, piccolos, &c., were sub- 
mitted to our trial. We found the touch exceedingly pleasaut and elastic — ^the tone pow- 
erfulf brilliant, and altogether unexceptionable, the oass especially is extraordinary good. 
Added to this, the instruments are tasteful and elegant in appearance, the cases l)eing of 
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Metm. R. OOCKB and Ck>.*a Pian o fartei ■co n tinnad. 

a Tery hmdBome description of rosewood and mahogany. It is oar candid opinion that, 
for workmanship and quality throughout, toffether with the extreme reasonableneas of the 
prices, these pianofortes cannot be surpassea. We can oonsoientionsly recommend them 
to pablic attention and patronage." — kide DrawuUie and Musical Review^ No. 200. 

"The choosing of a pianoforte is a matter of difficulty, not so much, periiaps, from 
incapacit? on the part of the selector, or from his inability to decide upon touch and tone, 
as from the still greater difficulty of finding in many pianoforte warehouses pianofortes 
which are really worthy. Some makers excel in one description, and some in another; 
and we may not find ffood grands where we detect excellent piccolos, and the reyerse. 
At Messrs. Cocks & Co/s, in New Buriington Street, we find, nowever, a uniformity of 
excellence that we do not remember to be struck with elsewhere ; and we, therefore, con- 
fidently speak of the establishment for the guidance of those who may be seeking that 
indispensable article of householdry, a pianoforte." — The Bell London ramify New^aper, 



Km. 1. Ml 



Praa^ Front Baml-Gottaffe or PioeolO| 6| OetaT^s, > 
with an tmprored deak atmllar to No. fl. 




No. fl. Rosewood Frtaeh rront 8omi-Cottav« or Piceolo, 6| Ootaros, 40 Qnlneas. 




Also for sale, several very fine Single ani Double Action Harps by Erard and other Maters, 
numerous fine Violoncellos, Contra Basses, Violins, Flutes, and a variety of Piano- 
fortes, at Manufacturer's prices. 

Pianofortei and Harps la '.j;i iu Exchange, alto lo be Jjel on Hire, 
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LABtrSBKY'S <' GRAND ^UADftlLLB OF AXiL 
" Lady's Newspaper/' NOTember 16th. 

OftAMD Natxokal CoKCBHTi.— "The Quadrille of All Na- 
tions," which has been compoeed expressly for these Concerts 
by Herr Labitzky, and dedicated, by speciid permission, to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, was produced on Wednesday 
evening with extraordinary effect. The orchestra was in- 
creased to upwards of two hundred musicians, in addition to 
the English and Berlin Choruses. 

"Literary Gasette/' Norember 16th. 
Grand National Concshts.— The production of four 
important novelties during the past week proves that the 
Executive Committee is exerting itself to the utmost in order 
to fulfil the brilliant' promises it put forward at the com- 
mencement of the season. The two earlier productions 
were the original Symphony of Taubert, a foreign composer 
of some fame, and the new Hunting Glee of Mr. Balfe ; the 
former is an elaborate composition, wanting in melody, but 
skilfully worked out ; the latter, a graphic and clever com- 
position, well instrumented, and admirably arranged for the 
voices— both have been succesful. The performances of 
Wednesday night were invested with great interest, inasmuch 
as they involved the production of "The Grand Quadrille 
of Ail Nations," composed expressly for these Concerts by 
HeiT Labitzky, and dedicated by special permission to Prince 
Albert. Prior to speaking of the form of the Quadrille, we 
award all possible praise to the composer for the admirable 
manner in which he has fulfiled his task, and to the instru- 
mentalists and choristers engaged. The reiterated shouts of 
approbation testified the public appreciation of this novel 
performance. After the introduction, which served to im- 
press us with the power of the assembled forces, the national 
airs of "Rule Britannia," and Snatches of "God Save the 
Queen," served as themes for the first figure — at one time 
taken up by the whole orchestra, at another echoing in the 
Kaller>', and anon disappearing behind the stage, suddenly 
Hi'ized upon by the murmuring voices, and then bursting out 
with enormous vigour till the bouse rang again. Then the 
" Russian National Hymm," with its impressive strains, 
arose, and suddenly gave place to the twittering of Richard- 
son's flute. The theme is bandied about from Richardson 
to Maycock, Baumann, and others, till it melts into the 
" Austrian Hymn," which is adopted by Mr. Arban, as a 
means to exhibit his wonderful powers of execution. 
Whilst listening to the melody flowing from the comet, our 
attention is diverted bv a new strain awakening in another 
qu.arter. " Vive Henri Quatre" strikes upon the ear, and is 
suddenly superseded by the American "Yankee Doodle." 
And now Barret, and Remusat, and Arban all set too and 
commence working upon the themes, each in his peculiar 
manner, and each equally well. And at last comes the Grand 



Finale, introducing all the previous airs, and breaking out 
into " God Save the Queen," echoed, and re-echoed, and re- 
echoed again ftom all parts of the theatre— taken up by the 
choruses, drums, and orchestras, till its inspiring stains are 
interrupted by the loyal shouting of the audience, and de- 
mands for repetition. At the terminatlon^of the Quadrilles, 
Herr Labitzky was loudly called for, and cheered, applauded, 
and shcated at with^he geatest vehemence. 

" Momlnr AdTertlser/' NoTember 14th. 

Her Majbbtt's Thearke. — National Covcerts.— 
Last night, Labitzky's new composition, " The Grand Quad- 
rille of All Nations,^' was performed for the first time at the 
Nat ional Concerts with the greatest iclat. Among the many 
Kraceful compositions which have gained for this inimita- 
ble master of dance music so great and deserved a popula- 
rity, none, perhaps, is so brilliant or impressive as this, his 
last production. Bold, spirited, and full of melody,. there is 
evidenced throughout its passages the greatest care and 
thought, blended with a desire to produce something more 
than ear-pleasing sounds. The novelty is dedicated, by special 
permission, to His Royal Higness Prince Albert. The 
quaint, yet at the same tmie graceful manner in which these 
national airs are strung together and introduced, renders 
them peculiarly attractive. The pieces in the last figure 
were given by various bands stationed in various parts of 
the theatre, thus surprising the auditors, who heard the 
sounds of music where they least expected them. When 
the double chorus and band commenced the English Na- 
tional Anthem, the company rose en vuuMe, and continued 
standing until the close of the piece. On the termination 
of the Quadrille, the applause was as warm as it was general, 
the greater portion of the auditors expressing their gratifi- 
cation by waving their hats and handkerchiefs. The Quad- 
rille waa encored, 

''Weekly News," NoTember 16th. 

•• Labitzky's " Quadrille of All Nations," dedicated, by 
special permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
has made a triumphant d^but. The different figures (as 



NATIONS.'* 

suggested by the title) are arrangements of the nstiomal airs 
of various countries. Under the skilful treatment of Herr 
Labitzky, they strike us with the fteshness of original com- 
positions. They are light, sparkling, and ethereal in the 
extreme, and will be hailed by the votaries of Terpsichore as 
among the most brilliant of Labitzky's dedications to the 
fair muse. The increased orchestra, the three mOitaiv 
bands, and the happy introduction of the Berlin and EngUah 
choristers, gave matchless effect to a composition which 
must prove Imposing under ordinary drawing-room interpre- 
tation. Its success was most entire — heartier applause we 
never witnessed than that which greeted Labitzky on its 
conclusion. 

'' Times/' Norember 15th. 

The performance under Herr Labitzky's own direction was 
highly satisfactory, and the applause at the end so uproarious 
that the latter part of the Quadrille was repeated. Herr 
Labitzky was then summoned to re-appear, and honoured 
with an ovation in due form. The concert was excellent. 
The house was crowded in every part. 

'' News of the World," Norember ftdrd. 

" QUAORILLB OF ALL NaTIOVS ;" ** TROUBADOUR 

Valsx." Piavo. Labitzky. — The eompositions of La- 
bitzky have the advantage of being as effective on the piano 
as they are in the orchestra ; the present arrangement gives 
all the spirit and melodies of the Quadrilles now so popular 
at Her MaJ<*sty's Theatre, and will be amongst the most 

{>opular of his works. His "Troubadour Waltz" is his 
atest work, and is a charming phrased Valse, being as light 
and elegant in character as his "Aurora" or " Eliln " 
Waltzes. 

'' Obaerrer/' Norember 16th. 

Grakd 'National Covcirts.— On Wednesday night 
there was a great attraction at Her Majesty's Theatre in the 
shape of a " Grand Quadrille of all Nations," and a great 
attraction it proved to be, for it filled the house flrom the 
promenade to the ceiling. This piece, compiled by Herr 
Labitzky, called into action all the resources of the establish- 
ment. They were ingeniously and effectively introduced. 
The piece was a medley of national tunes following each 
other in rapid succession. Among other things, the national 
Austrian Hymn (Hadyn's Gott erhalte unserm Kaiaer") was 
sung by the German chorus; "God save the Queen,'^ and 
" Rule Britannia," were sung by the whole choristers, Ger- 
man and English, with a storm of accompaniment. There 
was, moreover, '* Yankee Doodle," and Scotch, Irish, French, 
&c., melodies were introduced, sometimes vocally, sometimes 
instrumental ly. To make the effect stUl more extraordinary 
one of the mUitary bands was stationed at the back of the 
gallery— a happy expedient, as its distance from the others 
rendered its responses clear and precise on the principle — 
omne ignotum pro magnifieo. 

" Sun/' November Z4th. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. — Gramd National Cov- 
CERTS.— The first musical homage to the World's Exhibition 
of 1851, and to its originator, Prince Albert, was paid last 
erening by the conductors of the Grand National Concerts, 
who, in honour we imagine of the approaching Industrial 
Festival of All Nations, produced the " Grand Quadrille of 
All Nations," composed expressly for these concerts by Herr 
Labitzky, and dedicated to H.R.H. Prince Albert. Never 
has anything approaching the orchestral strength put forth 
in the production of this Quadrille been known in this 
country. The various bands were admirably managed; 
sometimes we had the whole of them pouring forth a mighty 
torrent of sound; then again the voices alone were heard ; 
again the strain would be taken up by a band at the very 
back of the stage, behind the scenes, and the distant music 
thus produced would be echoed as it were from the air, by a 
band located somewhere at the back of the gallery, near the 
roof of the house, and then again the various bands and 
voices would join in one grand crash : the effect was sublime. 
Herr Labitzky managed these various bands with the great- 
est ease and the most perfect mastery, producing an accuracy 
and crispness of intonation that we have never heard ex- 
ceeded. The various solo players were rapturously ap- 
plauded and frequently encored ; and when at the conclusion 
the whole orchestra struck up " God save the Queen," the 
enthusiasm was at its height : the whole house rose, and 
amidst the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, loud cheers 
were shouted, which continued until the end of the per- 
formance, when there was an unanimous call for an encore, 
and the National Anthem waa again repeated, amidst the 
expressions of the most enthusiastic loyalty on the part of 
the audience. The " Grand National Quadf iUe" is a decided 
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hit, and will prove a great attraction. The house was 
crowded to excess in every part. 
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LABITZKrS GRAHD QUADBILLE OF ALL HATI0H8. 

FOR THE PIANO, 4«. DITTO, AS PIANO DUETS, 6«, 
Dedicated by special permission to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, now perform- 
ing at the Grand National Concerts by the entire orchestra^ with the Englisn chorus 
and the choristers of the Berlin Chapel Royal, aided by the three bands of the Ist 
Life Guards, the Grenadier Guards, and the Fusileer Guards, with a corps of 
British Military side-drums. 

The ■ame, for OrelMstra* ditto Violin and Piano, and ditto for a 
kiUtary Band. 

STEPHEN QLOVER'S FANTASIA ON AIRS OF ALL NATIONS. 

FOR THfi PIANO. 4k. 

COMPOSED IN HONOR OF THE ROYAL EXHIBITION FOE 1851. 

Illnatratod with a beantifol eolonrod Drawinir of the Bnildinir- 

]^EW MUSIC.— Just published, and to be had gratis, Messrs. R. 
Cocks and Go's Catalogues of New Foreign and English Music, Vocal 
and Instrumental. 

Part I. — ^A Greneral Catalogue of New Foreign and English Instru- 
mental and Vocal Music, containing upwards of 300 
pages, whole bound in cloth. 

II. — Catalogue of New music for the Flute, Comet 4 Pbtons, 

Wind Instrument Tutors, Scales, Military and Brass 
Band Music, &c. 

III. — Catalogue of New Music for the Violin,Tenor,and Violoncello, 

including Quartets, Quintets, Septets, and^ Orchestral h 
Music. '^ V 

—IV. — First Supplement to the General Catalogue of New Mosic^ 

containing New Vocal and Instrumental Music of all i 
kinds. Addenda to ditto. 

— V. — ^Embracing an extensive Collection of New Foreign Music for 
eyery description of Instrument; including Vocal and 
Instrumental Scores (Sacred and Secular,) Symphonies, 
Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, for Or- 
chestra, &c., &c. ; also for Military Bands ; the whole 
carefully selected by Mr. R. Cocks during his tour 
through Germany. 

— VI, — A list of Ancient and Modern Music, consisting of Theo- 
retical and Historical Works, Oratorios, Cathedral and 
other Sacred Music, several sets of Handel's Works (Dr. 
Arnold's Edition), Vocal and Instrumental- Music, &c., 
including many rare Works on the Art. 

— VII. — A Catalogue of the Newest Foreign and English Music, 
Vocal and Instrumental, forming the Second Supplement 

\< to the General Catalogue. Q 

" The professional masical world, and amateurs in general^ are invited to notice 
the immense and varied stock of Music published bv this house, and of which 
their fall Catalogues may be had on application. Now Music is becomim^ so 
universally relished, cultivated, and understood, forming as it does a part ot the 
progressive education of the masses of our intelligent population, espedally in 
I^mcaahire and the North of England, eveiy recently organized mechanics' associa- 
tion or* amateur society in the kmgdom ou^ht to possess these Catalogues for re- 
j ference as to where the works wanted may be obtamed, or as presenting materials 
5 for selection and use." — London Mercury, March 18, 1848. 

Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music pub- 
lishers to Her Majesty, 6, New Burlin^n Street, London. 
Each application must state the instrument for which the Gatalogne is required. 
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